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BLAirCO "WHITE.* 

1845. 

1. Tsis is a book vhich. riveta the attention, and makes 
the heart bleed. Wo state so much, without taking into 
account the additional power and interest which it most 
acquire in the minds of many who still live, from per- 
Bonal aMooiatioEB with ito author and subiect. It has, 
indeed, with regard to himself, in its sahstance though 
not in its arrangement, on almost dramatic character ; so 
clearly and strongly is the living, thinking, acting man 
projected from the face of the records which he has left. 
The references t« others, accordin^y, with which the 
hook aboonds, are, by oompariBan, thrown into the shade ; 
and yet oar readers may apprehend that even these are 
sufficiently significant, when we add, that among the 
many persons to whom Mr. Blanco "White aUudes as 
beloved and intimate friends, perhaps none ere more 
prominently named than Hi. Newman, and, even down 
to a much later period, Ardibishop Whately. 

2. But, farther, the interest of the work is not merely 

* Reprinted from the Quarterly £mica for June 1845 : Art. VII. on 
"The Life of the Rir. Joaeph BUnco WfaiU, written bjUiiiiKlf ; with 
portiona of hii CoirespoDdencc' Edited if J. H. Thom. 3 toIi. 
London, 1815. 
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2 Bl&hco whitX. 

concentrated upon the writer : It is also Tery'much com- 
presaed -withm the limits of bis mental hiatoiy ; and it 
embraces bis external fortonee, chiefly as they were de- 
pendent upon tliat history. Hie literary tastes, and his 
political labours, might justly deserve some detailed 
notice ; but all tbe space that we can spare must be 
devoted to matters of deeper import. Eor his spirit Vas 
a battle-field, upon wbieb, with fluctuating fortnne and a 
singular intensity, the powers of belief and scepticism 
waged, tirom first to last, their unceasing war ; and within 
tbe compass of his experience are presented to (lur view 
most of the great mend and spiritncd problems that attach 
to tbe condition of our race. 

3. A rapid sketch of bis history will enable our readers 
to judge of tbe delicacy and difficulty of tbe task we under- 
take. He was bom in 1775, at Seville. A Spaniard, of 
Irish extraction by the father's side, he was intended in 
. early yeara, though he was of gentle blood, for the calling 
of a merchant. TTin apprenticeship commenced at tbe age 
of eight.* But be " hated tbe counting-houae and loved 
his books : " f and naturally enough, wo presume, in bis 
position, " learning and tbe Church were to bim insepar- 
able ideas." { It is material to apprehend clearly this 
the first change in tbe direction of bis course : and we 
remark, that in relating it in 1S30, he says, " his mind 
hit instinctively upon the only expedient that conld 
release him &(nn his mercantile bondage.§ Divines de- 
clared that he had a true call to the ecclesiastical career. 
He readily advanced in the theoretical part of bis educa- 
tion, but be regarded the devotional practices with horror. ]| 
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At fourteen, he waa sent to Btud^ philosopliy vith the 
DominicanB of the college of Seville, 'whose lectnree were 
founded on Aristotle and Thomas Aqninas. Here occnired 
his second act of mental rebellion. The system of in- 
strnction was odious to him ; and " a great love of know- 
ledge,* asi^ an equally great hatred of established errors, 
were euddenly developed in his mind." His instmctors 
denied the possibility of a vacutim; and attribnted the 
ascent of liquids by suction " to the horror of nature at 
being wounded and tom."-|- The works of the Eene- 
dictine Poyjoo, which had come into his hands, imparted 
to him the true view of these physical questions. Being 
rebuked by his teacher for inattention, in tlis lectare- 
room and before the whole class, he started up and de- 
nounced the felsity of the doctrine which was inculcated 
there. At this time he began openly to question, except 
upon matter of religion, all the settled notions of his rela* 
tives ; and his mother, to whom he gives credit for great 
penetration, " thanked Heaven that Spain was his native 
country; else he would soon quit the pale of the Church."! 
4. He was, however, transferred to the nniversity of 
Seville, where he received more congenial instruction 
&om such members of the Society of tlie Jesuits as 
lingered there after the suppression of the order. fVith 
his Mends, he organised a private society for the caltiva- 
tion of poetry and literature. Eut he also attached him- 
self to the oratory of St. Philip Neri,§ at which the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius were practised. He 
has supplied us with a very remarkable, and apparently 
an impartial, description of them.|| They had a suffi- 

• Ufe, I. p. 14. t I>oblado, p. 100. t ■'Wrf. 

§ Ufe, I. p. 23. 1 JWi pp. 33-48. 
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4 BLUrCO WHITE. 

cient effect npon him to prevent his abandomng tlie intett- 
tion to receive holy orders ; yet he Trent through them 
with a conBciaiuness, never sabdned, of stioiig dislike.* 
The foar of giving pain to his mother, vhoae domestio 
influence v&b supreme, was likewise a principal support 
to that intention. She was powerfully seconded by her 
confessor, Arjona, then a devout person, but of whom it 
is afterwards recorded that he became perhaps an infidel, 
and certainly a libertine.f Although young Blanco 
"Wbite's father secretly reminded him that he was under 
no compulsion, yet, up to the latest moment, he vould 
not, perhaps we should say he dared not, recede. He 
had, however, at one time proposed to his mother that he 
should enter the Spanish navy, which had the attraction 
of a scientific training. The answer was devised with a 
revtdting skill ; } it was, that he inight give up the clerical 
profession, but that if he did he must return to the count- 
ing-house. Thus the priesthood was forced upon him as the 
indispensable condition of an intellectual life. He became 
virtually committed to it by taking sub-deacon's orders at 
twenty-one ; for they rendered him incapable of marriage. 
5. Prom that time bis intercourse with the world was 
less closely watched. He gives a strong opinion upon the 
demoralising effect of the law of compulsory celibaey,§ 
which, according to him, produced the utmost vigilance in 
guarding youth against lawful attachments, and a com- 
parative indifierence to profligacy. It is clear, from his 
journals at a later period,l| that ttie direction of bis mind 
was towards the formation of domestic ties. In his Auto- 



• Life, I. p. i9. t -nii pp. 120, 124. t ^l^ P- 53. 

f Ihid. pp. 44, S3, and note p. 107 ; ' Evidence agsinat Catholicism,' 
pp. 131-7. a Ufe, IIL p. 342. 
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BLAITCO WHITB. 5 

biography, he glances at the injarions confle^nenoes of the 
outward retitraiut in his own oaae.* In Solidado's Letters,t 
where he emploTS the third pereon, he hae alao Intimated 
them. Bat be protests, and with evident truth, that 
inunorallty was not with him a conadous inducement to 
nnbeUef4 

6. He was ordained priest in 1799 ; and for some short 
time after this § he seoms to have liTed nnder the power 
of strong devotional influences. He had already become 
afeUowofthe Cal^io Magor oi SevUle. In 1801 he was 
a candidate for a oanonry at Cadiz ;[| and, shortly after 
this, he was elected a chaplain of the Chapel Boyal of St. 
Ferdinand, attached to tiie cathedral of Seville.^ He 
does not date with predsion his transition to positive and 
total unbelief ; but it seems, from his life, to have occurred 
either in or soon after 1802.** He reBolved,tt however, 
to continue his external conformity, and to disoharge his 
practical duties in the capacity of confessor, as he beat 
could. Through the force of sympathy he took part with 
the nation against the Bonapiurtea ; but his own opinion 
was that more improvement would have resulted from the 
French rule than could be otherwise obtained. He de- 
spaired, however, in his own sense, of Spain ; and, on 
the approach of the French to Seville in 1810, he aban- 
doned his country and his prospects for the hope of mental 
freedom and a residence in England. 

7. On artiving here, he had, of course, difficulties and 

• Life, I. H7 and 132. t DoblKio, pp. 120-3. 

1 Ufe, I. 109 ; imd ' Eridenoe tgaiwA CUboliduD,' p. 8. 

j Doblado, pp. 123-6 ; and Life, I. pp. 64, 65. 

I Ua, I. p. 85. ^ Ibid. p. 92. 

** In another place he statea that he paased ten jaia in onbeljef 
befon hia quitting Spain (' Evidence ^ainat Cathotlclam,' p. 11), 
irhiph took place in 1810. ft AkH I. p. 112, 
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6 Bt.AIrOO VHITK. 

discooragemente to contend with, but he also had fiiende ; 
and the activity of hia mind Boon provided him with occu- 
pation. He 'was attracted towards religion hj the mild- 
nees* which he fonnd combined with sincerity in some of 
its professors. The perusal of Paley's 'Ifatuial Theology' 
began to reanimate his feelings towanis God. A service 
at St. James's Church a£fect«d him powerfblly.'^ He 
resumed the hahit of prayer. After three years f of growth 
he fonnd himself convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
and he joined the Church of England as the " renovated 
home of his youth." § When eighteen months more had 
elapsed, in 1814, he subscribed the Articles of the Church 
of Expand, and claimed the recognition of his character 
as a priest. But after this slow and gradual restoration 
he had but a very short period of rest. The detail of the 
records at this period of his life is somewhat scanty, 
but it appears clearly that, in 1817, he was assailed with 
constant doubts on the doctrines of the Trinity and the 
Atonement-D In November 1818 he records his distinct 
abandonment of the divinity of our Lord.^ In 1825 he 
returned to the orthodox belief upon that subject. In 
1826 he administered the Eucharist and preached ; and by 
an internal act he dedicated himself anew to the sacred 
office, reviving, as he says, many of the feelings of his 
ordination. -It appears to have been in or after 1829 that 
he addressed a letter to Neauder,** in which he returned 
thanis to (3od for (as he supposed) the final settlement of 
his religious views. 

8. But from or even at this time he was gradually 



EvideDM againet Catholicism,' p. 13. f Ihid. p. 

" ■' •" ' Lift II. p. 48 ; and ETidenoe, p. 5 

1 JWt p. M9. •• im. IIL 138. 



I im. p. la g Life, II. p. 48 ; and ETidenoe, p. 20. 

II Life, L p. 3"" ' *•■' "'" — " 
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BLIKCO WHm. 7 

■iT)TriTig , He thought, in February 1620,* the Church 
of Euglaiid retaiued too iuu6h of the spirit of popery. 
By Uarch 1633 he had reduced the Qoepel once more 
to "sublime dmplicity"; to the receptionf of Christ 
as oar "moral king," as our "Bariour &om moral 
erile or epiritnal feara;" and had determined that the 
doctrine of Sis diYinity, as it was disputed, could not ho 
eBsential4 U^P •* May 183* he disapproved of definite 
denials of the Trinitarian doetrines.S In December of the 
same year he tecoided himself a deliberato Unitarian.^ 
He determined, with great delicacy of feeling, to remove 
himself &om the house of the Archhishop of Dublin, in 
which he had been residing for some time, before he 
should separate from the Church. In January 1835 hs 
effected this removal, and placed himself at Liverpool, 
where he joined the Unitarian Society. In that town and 
in its n^ghbonrhood he lived until his death, in Kay 
1841. Here we bring this general outline to a close; 
propodng to take more particular notice of some of the 
passages of his chequered and disastrous career. 

9. We may regain Mr. Blanco White in several charac- 
ters ; first as a witness to faots, and next as the expositor, 
and still more aa the victim, of opinions. With regard to 
the first of these capacities, he had abundant talent, re- 
markable honesty and singleness of purpose, and lai^ and 
varied means of information and of comparison, &om the 
several positions which he occupied at different times ; and 
we think that the dispassionato reader of his works will be 
disposed to place almost implicit reliance upon his accounts 
of all such matters as are the proper sntijects of toetimony. 
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Begarding him then in this capacity, we naturally look 
in the first instance to the representationB which he has 
given ns of the 8tat« of things in Spain. Of these the 
most prominent characteristic certainly is the nnhelief 
which he declares to have prevailed among the Spanish 
clergy. "We have seen his view of the operation of the law 
of celibacy ; but he is mnch more definite and explicit upon 
the other subject. In Doblado's Letters* he says, "Among 
my nnmerous acquaintance in the Spanish clergy I have 
never met irith ajiy one possessed of bold talents who has 
not, sooner or later, changed from the most sincere piety 
to a state of unbelief." 

10. Such a circumstance suggests very serious questions 
with regard to the actual system of the Church of Borne, 
under which it had come to pass. It goes fer to explain 
the sad phenomenon, when we recollect (for instance) that 
the immaculate conception of the Blessed Yirgin passed in 
Spain for an article of the Christian faith, practically no 
less sacred and certain than the mystery of the Incarnation. 
As to the accuracy of the statement, we believe it may be 
corroborated by the testimony of Boman Catholic witnesses, 
particularly with reference to the capitular and dignified 
clergy of Spain as they then were. But the passage also 
establishes the fact that the state from which the transi- 
tion took plaoe was usually one of earnest devotion, and 
that the life of the young priest opened at least in piety. 
It would seem, therefore, that there was at least a weU- 
meant endeavour to impart a religious education, and to 
impress the mind of the jroung candidate for orders with 
an adequate sense of his vocation. 

11. Mr. Blanco White has, however, again and again 
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repeated his assertion -miit regard to unbelief, in his 
' Practical and Internal Evidence against Catholicism ' : — 

"I do attest, from the moBt certain knowledge, that the history 
of luy am mind is, with little Tariation, that of a great portion of 
the Spanish clergy. The fact is certain."* 

In another passage ho teatiflea still more broadly, but 
rather to a matter of opinion than one of fact : — 

** I have been ahle to make ao estimate of the moral and Intel- 
leotnal state of Spain, vhich few ifho know me and that oonntry 
will, I trust, be inclined to discredit. ITpan the strength of thia 
knowledge, I declare, again and again, that very few among my 
own claas (I aomprebend clergy and laity) think otherwise than I 
did before my removal to England, "t 

And,, once more, in contrast with a different state of 
things among the Ei^;lish clei^ : — 

" I cannot dismiss this subject withont most solemnly attesting, 
that the strongest impressions which enliven and support my 
Christian faith are derived from my friendly intercourse with 
members of that insulted clergy r whilp, on the contrary, I know 
bat very few SpaiiiBli prieata, nhoEe talents or acquirements were 
above contempt, who hod not secretly renounced tlieii religion."} 

12. In his Antobiography he gives point to these state- 
ments by reference to individnals : but nothing more. It 
is bnt just also to record that, while his eridence bears 
hard upon the morals of the friars g in Spain, he declares 
tmeqmvocally in &roar of the Jesuite, both as to their 
purity of character and as to the practical effects of their 
influence. S Again, with regard to nunneries, although he 
states that he never knew "souls more polluted than 

• ' Practical and Interaal Evidence,' p. 8. t I^d. p. 28. 

X Ibid. p. 60. § Doblado, p, $75. , 

I Ibid. pp. 86, 87, and 474. iOOQIc 



those of some of the professed vestals of the Church of 
Eome," * yet he represents the opposite case to be the 

" The greater part of tlie nnna whom I havo tnowQ wete beings 
of a much higher description : femalea whose purity owed nothing 
to the etrong gates and high walla of the oloiBter."t 

13. Whenwe torn to Hr. Blanco "White's OTidence upon 
the state of religion and of the clergy im England, ve 
most of course make liberal allowance with regard to so 
much as ho said at a time when his ntiiid was, as he 
subsequently considered, carried away by the retuming 
tide of his religious sympathies. Indeed, for some time 
he had no eye for our &ultB and shortconuugs : and, in 
the very unqualified praises that were bestowed upon his 
worlds by some persona of authority,^ we cannot but trace 
the reciprocal operatiou of a principle analogous to that of 
the proverb that forbids us "to look a gift horse in the 
month." The members of all Christian communities 
must be eonsoious of the temptation not to scrutinise 
over-rigidly the pretensions of a convert from a rival 
persuasion. Otherwise, we cannot but think that, in the 
works which Mr, White published while he was ostensibly 
of the Church of England, there were ominous indica- 
tions, and a vagueness which now in retrospect tends to 
convey the impression, that he never at any period 
recovered an intelligent and firm hold even of the great 
Catholio dogmas concerning the nature of God. 

14. Itisconsolatory, however, to find that his final lapse 
could not have been owing to any of his associates among 
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our clergy. Por in his ' ObservationB on Heresy and 
Orthodoxy,'* published in 1835, he sayH, with regard to 
hia friende of that order,^ 

" Withont exception, all and ever; one of them aia, to m; know- 
ledge, ooDBoientioni believera in the dlTinit;r of OtuiBt,'' 

He -writeB indeed, in the year 1829 f; — 

'' In Tinglnnil unbelief has made a rapid jaogKBt, both among 
the higher and the lower olasseo." 

In 1836 be states that " the days of ortliodoxy are 
certainly gone by," t and inrther, "artificial belief " § is 
" easier and more powerfiil in complete popery than in 
mixed," by which he means Atbanasian " Protestantism." 

And again || : — 

" What is called the Froteatant religion is nothing bnt a muti- 
lated STstem of popery ; gioondleBE, inoongruoaa, and foil of 
conttadictions. I am not at all aurprlBed when I heoi that the 
number of Boman Catholics is increasing." 

IS. In short, he now repeatedly indicates the opinion 
that, if there iB to be fixed dogmatic &ith, it will be most 
naturally sought in the system of the Chnrch of Rome.^ 
Such is at this stage hie theory ; but it wHl be seen that 
it was almost still-bom. He bears very important testi- 
mony to the fact that dogmatic Mth is most extensively 
and most tenaciously held in England, and that too among 
classes who seem to have surrendered many of its sup- 
ports. Of course it would be expected that he would 
regard with horror any assertion of the authority of the 
Church, or of the spiritual gifUi of the saa%d ministry : 

• Prefacf. p. ii. f Ufi, I. p. 45B. I U- P- 189. 

i Ibid. p. 129. B In 1835, Uf«, a p. 140. 

^ iut nL p. 106, 
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yet he tecognises the power even of these ptdaoiplea with 
alarm. He writes, in 1836, to Profeaaor Norton in 
America : — 

" We an, nnfortniuitel;, retrograde in tble oonntry. The grosaest 
spirit of mjBtiaiBm and popery bos reyired at Oxford; not witbont 
perseoutioD agoinat those who, Ihoi^h feebly, TODtora to oppose 
it."» 

60 he had written to Mr. Armstrong, in I83S f : — 
''Orthodoxy poiaoM every it 
perhaps moie Uum where it ia n: 

And to another person J : — 

" I deeply lament that England, a laud I love and admire, my 
second country, ahoold be the spot In Europe most deeply sank 
into that reflned intolemnoe which attributes opinions to moral 
depTOfity," 

And to Mr. Mill:— 

"I am conviaced that no country in the world sofiars more from 
fabe notions of religion than Eogland. Spain and Italy are 
indeed ruined by an established superstition of the grossest kind ; 
but they hare Uie advantage that the subject ia treated aa a mere 
conoeasion to be made to ignorance till aome more fitvourable 
moment may airive foi dislodging the abettors of the nuisance 
from their ruinons strongholds. But in England the moat mis- 
chievone, becanse the most intolerant, snperslition baa ancoeeded 
In diaguiaing itself into sometMog like knowledge and ayitem. It 
exists in the garb of phDosophy, meddling with eTerything, not ae 
a mere matter of fact, but aa reason and right." § 

16. We could fill whole pages with extracts expressing 
his most bitter complaints against the uniTorsal spirit 
of " Bibliolatry " in Eiigland.|| He finds the attempt to 

• Life, U. p. 193. t ^•^ H. p. 101. t ^^- P- 1C9- 

§ Ibid. p. 137. 

P For iDstsnce, U. pp. 18, US, 191, 344; UI. p. 380, 
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m iMnfaiti an auttiotitatiTe reTelation, irliicb. he thinks so 
mifichieTons, to be common to Chmtiau perBuasioiiB 
genentlly.* The ordinary idea of God, he says, is an- 
thropomorphic, it is gross idolatry, f Nay, he repeatedly 
laments the prevalence and power of snperstition eren 
among tlie TXnitarians.} All this affords a certain ground 
for thankftUness. It all tends to support the hope iliat, 
altlioug^ the preyalent notions in this conntry may on 
several points of religion be inexact, although a dangerons 
licence is assumed of distmguishing between different 
articles of faith according to their supposed importance to 
the individnal mind, although even material schism and 
heresy be too manifest among ua, still those habits of 
mind are deeply root«d in the people, which are ,the 
fimdamental conditions .of Catholic faith; the sense, 
namely, of revelation as something fixed and immutable, 
and the conviction of the ethical character of Christian 
dogmas, and of their indissoluble connection with the 
conduct of life. 'While this is the case, even though walls 
should be thrown down, and fonndations laid bare, still 
their seat in the heart and mind of man is nnassailed. 

1 7. So much for Mr. Blanco White as a witness to facts. 
When we turn to the consideration of his claims as a 
teacher in divine philosophy, we are aHke baffled by the 
weakness, the incongruity, and tlie perpetual deflnadon of 
his doctrines. He was, indeed, during the last ten years 
of his life, lost in a kind of moral atrophy, incessantly 
employed upon mental speculation, but quite incapable of 
deriving nourishment from what he devoured with an 
appetite so ravenous. So that he pined more and more, 
&(Hn year to year; and we can scarcely measure the 

• m, p. as. t HL p. 7R J I. pp. 238, 384, 275, 27S. 
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miserable intensity of his disease, Trhen ve find him sunk 
BO far below the XTnitarian scheme ae to write to Ur. 
Norton, the Unitariaai professor, that they differ on 
essentiale;* and when the same Mr. Norton, himself a 
ChriEtian in the Unitarian sense, "in his controversy 
with Ur. Bipley, had completely excluded him (Mr. 
Blanco White) from the class of Christians, "f nnder the 
inflnence of the spirit of orthodoxy. It was indeed no 
great wonder that any one should have done so, with. 
whom human language was other than a mockery and a 
fraud. For, about the same time, Mr. Blanco "White was 
surely preparing himself for emancipation from nearly the 
last of his fetters, the very name of our religion, or he 
conld hardly have written thus J : — 

" How ■nperior, in varioiiB respects, is iBlamiBm to gcpeiatitions 
CSuietia&itjrl It ma; shod many, but I must express my expec- 
tation that both the oormpt cbtireli CbTistiauity &ud Islamistn 
itsdf will dlsappeai in the coarse of agea, end (bat tlie two 
leligious will return to their primitiTe source — the puie patriarclial 
and primitiTO view, the true Chnsttan view, of Clod and mant"§ 

And, B little further on, he institutes a contrast between 
Pe^ianism and Christianity, in direct disparagement of the 
latter. 

18. The contradictions with which his work abounds are 
indescribable. He indeed wonders at his own intellectual 
consistency ; || probably because he had forgotten many of 
tiie opinions he had renounced, and because of the remark* 
able positiveness with which he in most cases adopted for 
the moment every sacccBsive modification of his views. 
Even the ph^iomena of his own mind, which seem to 
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have been latterly Mb only remaining realities, are stated 
by him in modes quite irreconcilable -with each other. 
For example, dnring his later life the constant tenor of 
his representation is, that his I'etum to what he terms 
orthodoxy, and what we shonld call partial belief for 
some years between 1812 and 1818, and again between 
1825 and 1832, was the effect of his religious sympathies, 
obtaining for the time the mastery over his understanding.* 

19. But, at the first of these periods, he had taken a 
directly opposite Tiew ; for he embodied his sentiments in 
the prayer which fellows f '• — 

" Lord, my lieavenl j Putliet, who knowoat how nraoh of Bin 
atill lemaina in my heart, root oot of my mind, I beseeoh. thee, 
the iabilt qf urtbtUef which I often feei in myeelf, stiniug againat 
the fuU penuamon o/ my underitanding on Um tmUt s^ tAy rm*- 
laJHtn. and the Btroug deaire of my heart after tbat perfeot and 
tranquil asauranoo in the promiaeB of thy Gospel ; of which, 
through the Impious conduct of my yontb, X hare made myself 
absolute J J nnworthy." 

He expresses the same sentiments in his ' Practical and 
Internal Evidence against Catholicism.'! Now, npon the 
whole, we belieTe that there not only nmy, but mnst 
be, very considerable truth, in these earlier statements. 
Secanse the ftict stands npon record that he had passed 
(between Spain and England) at least ten years in total 
nnbelief. "Was it possible that in so long a period he 
could fail to form sceptical habits of mind ; and had they 
not time to become to a considerable degree inveterate 7 

20. It mnst be borne in mind that onr intellectual as well 
as onr moral natore is ever liable to be powerAilly affected 
by habits previously formed. We beow, for instance, 
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that a Btatesman, a diviae, and a lawyer, eacb ttdxlf 
representing his class, will usually take different riews of 
a Bobject even where they agree in their concludon: 
because they approach it with distinct prediapositione. 
These predispositions are the resnlts of their several 
employments, which propose to them the several ends of 
policy, law, and divine truth ; and modiiy their common 
men^ acts accordingly. Much more most this be the 
case where the operative cause cute so deep, lies so close 
to the very root of onr mtaral being, as in a case of total 
tmbelief combined with daily practice of the exterior acts 
of the sacerdotal profession. Bnt Mr. Blanco WUte, so 
&T &om seeing in these &cts of his history any disqualifi- 
cation, whether total or partial, for lua philosophical 
investigations on moral subjects, rather pleads the tenor 
of his whole life as his grand claim to credit. Thus he 
writes to Miss L , in 1836 * : — 

"Having goaa through alnunt ever; modtfioation of the spirit of 
devotion, except ttiose whicli bear tbe stamp of gross extravagaoce, 
I must poBBets a practical knowledge of the utful disguiBeB of 
snperatilioD, which no uatnnil talent, no powers of thought, can 
give hf means of stndv aod meditation. It is the resnlta of that 
Individual experienoe, and not caj new dootrloe or thaoretiosl 
system, which I have thought it a dnt; of Christian friendship to 
give jon withoat disgtdse." 

It is tme he speaks of ezperience, not of opinions ; bnt, 
in point of iact, thought is mental experience : and if the 
distinction can be drawn, it is quit« irrelevant here, for 
the very letter, from which the citation is taken, is one of 
pare theory. 

■We Bay, therefore, that when we find Mr. Blanco "White 
systematically ignoring the effect which ten years of unbe- 

* life, II. p. 263. 
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lief not only might but miut have had vpon the habits of 
hie mind, ve are driven to conclude that he iraa, fao-werer 
quick and inqnifdtive, yet a careless, and therefore a. bad, 
pB7ch<dogi8t 

21. His writrngadonot indeed preaentasystem of belief, 
or of unbelief snlBciently definite to be the subject of 
methodical ailment throughout; and they are not lees 
irregular and incongmons in substance, than they are in 
form. They are constant to notliing but to mutability. 
They present, however, a remarkable number of curions 
phenomena, and among them that of an intense satiafection, 
an ardour of delight, in the TTnitaiian creed and worship 
at the period when he formally joined the Bocieties of that 
denomination in Liverpool* : — 



Previously to this he — 

" had no oonceptiDn of the pover which Hicred poetry, fid! of real 
religious sentiment, tuid free &oiu the mawkiih mjBtlcism irhioh bo 
much BbonndB in some ooUeotion*, can exert over the heart and 
mind. ... If Christianity is to become a living power in the 
civilised parts of the world, it mngt be under the Unitaritui form 
. . . What strikes me most of all is, what I might call the realitjf, 
the true connection with life, which this worship possesaes. All 
that I bad practised before seemed to lie in a re^oa scarcely 
within view. . . . Heie the prayers, the whole worship. Is a part 
of my real life. ' I pray with my spirit, I pray with my nndei- 
ftanding alio,' May I not eay, that soflering evety hour from the 
bleeding wonnds of m? heart, those wonnda tliat even my ft'iends 
tonch longhly, I have been already rewarded for acting in oon- 
f orroity with prineipla 1 " 

And &ere is much more to the same effect. 



* Life, II. p. 92 ; see also pp. 86, 101, 121, 123, 134. 
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22. Sliall ve offer oqf esiplanatiou of the enigma which 
this outburst of devout gratificatioD in coimection with the 
freezing Bystemof the XJuitaiiaa worship appears to present? 
It is this ; the wave-tosaed swimmer, gasping for breath, 
had been cast upon a shore ; he had not had time to per- 
ceive that it was a bairen one, and he did not yet Imowthat 
another billow would aoon bear him back to sea. His mind 
had rest and Batisfaotion, when he exchanged interminable 
doubts, and the disgusts of a &Ise and abatractedly a 
dishonest position, for the definite view, and with the view 
the confession, of two essential parts of the Catholio f^th, 
the unity of God and the mission of Christ. Thus he 
.exulted in 'Unitarianiam, as a starving ganison make a 
banquet upon a supply of garbage. But this did not an4 
could not last. The narrow measure even of TJnitarian 
dogma was soon felt to be too broad for him. " Blank mis- 
givings; questionings," returned upon him. Scepticism was 
gorged for the moment ; but its appetite too soon revived. 
Only two years after these raptures,* he was so p^lexed 
in Mb view of the being of God, that he said, roan 
could only turn to the light within him and follow it, 
forgetting the dark mystery of hia existence. ■ - 

23. Then he oeaaed to realise Christianity as an historical 
revelation-t He ceased to perceive the duty of prayer-f He 
lost his view of the personal inunortality of the soul.§ He 
placedflieideaofthe Deity somewhere between the Christian 
belief and FantheiBm,fl and declared tiie latter ix> be the 
lesser evil. He reiniuds us of the long descent in the Inferno, 
_fi'om stage to stage, and drole to eirde, each lower and 

ir than the last, until H ends in the eternal 
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iee of Oindecca. The accompanimenta, as regarded his 
o-wn peace, of this process of destruction, lie has feelingly 
described in these Hum {1837)*: — 

"Brother, or sister, whosoe'er thou arti 
Ooaldst thou but me &e fang that goavB 1117 heart, 
Thou nonldgt tbi^ve this transieiit guah of soom, 
Would abed ft teat, !u pit; vouldat thoa moum 
For (ma who, 'spite the wiauga that lacerate 
ElB frear; soul, has oever leamt to hate." 

And ire trust that his appeal to pity will meet with a 
uniTereal Tesponse. The claim made on his behalf,'!' ^^^ 
he should be regarded as a standard-bearer of nuu^kind, 
calls for firm resistance. Ifany of his opinions warrant, 
and indeed demand from ns, & sentiment nothing short of 
faoiTor : but the man himself, who, if he erred terribly, 
suffered not less deeply, and who, amidst bewildering 
error and acute and protracted pain, still cherished many 
of the sentiments that belong to duty and to piety ; he 
has a right to receire at our hands sympathy and tender- ' 
ness, and we should leave the dark queetions of his 
destiny there, where alone there ia skill to solve them, in 
"Thebosomof his Father and his God-'t 
24. There were, it is evident, many signs of nobleness, 
both in fragments of his opinions, and in his conduct to the 
last. After he had become a Unitarian, he could still 
discern § " the essential mistake which lies at the bottom 
of Paley's system;" and when he was sinking yet lower, 
he did not cease (in 1837) to appreciate the excellence of 
Bishop Butler's theory || of human nature. He recom- 



• Life, II. p. 334. t IntrodncUon, p. i. 

t EpiUph in Gray's ' EUg?.' | U. p. 87. 
S ilk, II. p. 382. 



mended that in. philoeophical mquiries ve should be on 
onr guard against eelfisImeBB, and rule points in opposi- 
tion to OUT incliuatiouB.* He held (1838) that our 
naturet was unable to comprehend moral truth beyond 
its own degree of purity. He contended that virtue has 
an authority and obligation} independently of the ideas 
of our indefinit« existence, and of its securing onr happi- 
ness; and, even after he had ceased to retain any deter- 
minate belief in our future life, he still clung with happy 
inconaiBteiicy to the idea that in the hands of his Maker 
he should he Bafc,§ and that God would certainly reward 
the disinterested generosity of some friend. {| He cherished, 
with whatever associations, the love of God.lf and main- 
tained resignation to His will, even when it seems ahnost 
impossible to Bee how he conld have had a dogmatic belief 
in the existence of a divine will at all. There was, in 
short, a disposition to resist the tyranny of self, to recog- 
_ nise the rule of duty, to maintain the supremacy of the 
higher over the lower parts of our nature, which is not 
always equally observable in less hetarodoi writers, and 
which imparts a strong tinge of consolation to the melan- 
choly and pain£il retrospect of his life and opinions. 

25. There are also circumstances connected with the dis- 
charge of active duty which should not be forgotten on his 
behalf. We cannot banish our eentimcnta of respect for 
one who twice in bis life, for the sake even of erroneous 
conviction, and after mnch lingering and hesitation, 
severed himself from almost every worldly good. There 
may be persons who are entitled to condemn and upbraid 
hi in ; but snch a voice should not come from among those 
who live in the lap of bodily and mental ease, who have 

• life, II. p. 270. t Ihid. in. p. 25. t ^W- U- p. SOO, 
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neTer experienced his trials, and upon whom God haa 
never laid the weight of his afflictions. When he was 
bedridden, in his old sge and in the solitude of his lodg^g 
— a solitude not the less ee&sihle hecause he dwelt in one 
of the streets of busy Liverpool — hiit son, who bears the 
Qneen'a oommission, retnmed from service in India to 
visit him. It is evident that this period was one of great 
enjoyment and relief. However, keeping in view his 
son's professional prospects, he writes to a friend that he 
has advised liim to return to India ; * and he adds : — 

" bat at I shook him bj the hand on Saturday eroning, knovinK 
that I BhoaM in all piofaability never lee him again, I oonlil hardly 
contain my angnish within m; boson. Fortunately I wm going 
to bed, where I oould giie way to my Borrow." 

And he enters in his Journal, June 15th, 1839 : — 

He indeed ascribes this paternal act, so tenderly and 
delicately performed, to his philosophy : we must take 
leave rather to set it down to the genial instincts of a 
nature which, speaking as spectators from a distance, we 
should call evidently an unselfish one, and fbU of kindly 



26. We have stated that these volumes do not contain 
any regular system of onbelief ; but their anthor has pre- 
sented to us very distinctly the particular stumbling-block 
which first, and also latterly, overthrew his faith, and which 
appears to have been the disposition to demand an amount, 
or rather a kind of evidence in favour of revealed religion 
different from that which the nature of the subject 
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matter, imd the analogieB of our hnman state, entitle ua 
to expect. 

Let na, then, advert to the origiaal form of the delusion 
to whieh Mr- Blanco "White became a prey on the two 
greatest occasions of his iaUinf^ away. Thoy were separ- 
ated by an interval of some thirty-five years.* This 
circumstance he GonceiveB to be confirmatory of the jnstioe 
of his course. So indeed it k, if the destroyiitg argu- 
ment itself he a sound one ; but it has a siguificancy of 
qtiite an oppomte nature if that argument be intrinsically 
and radically bad. Here then we will give the vpwrov 
ijreS&tt, as he himself, and that apparently with no small 
complaoenoy, has stated it ; and as he applied it, first, to 
the authority of the Church, secondly, to the inspiration 
of Holy Scripture, and the authonticity of its component 
parts; the two pillows, in his view, of the system of 
Catholieity and orthodoxy,! 

" I will grant as much ob possible to the defenders of the antheo- 
ticity of the Goapels : I will acknowledge that what ia alleged 
against that antheatioity do«e not rise above omjectare. But, 
premising that the anthentiei^ would not prove the inspinrfion 
of thoae writingB, I »ak, have the arguments an; higher chnisateT 
than probability in regittd to authenticity 7 Can anythiog but 
bypoUietical,^fneai be pleaded for inepiration? Now the orthodox 
probabilities have very high probabilitiea against them: tJia 
hypothasiB Is all ooDJectnraL And ia it npon auoh gronnds that 
Heaven oaa have demanded on oitolujr eertainty of belief in the 
anthentioityaaddivineauthoiilfof the whole Bible; The demand 
wonld be mouBttous ; belief, acoording to the immutable laws of 
the human mind, oaonot be stronger than its gtonuds. God, who 
gave tuoh laws to our souls, conld not moke it a moral dtOy foi 
man to act ogtunst them." 

27. This was written in 1839. He had, however, placed 
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npon record "BOme Biiailar reaeoiliiig Beveral jrears Wore, 
and with reference to hia first inqauies, condacted is 
EnglBud soon after the year 1814. The Sciipturse, he 

there gays, uo i 

"Hte highest anthorily In mKtten directly ooimeoted with 
Ohrivtianity. Bat even that •nthority ii DOt entitled to implicit 
and blind obedienoe. Why ? Beouue the authtntieUj/ of thoM 
writings ia only aa hUtorioal probabdity.* . . , 

"The ease ia eiocUy parallel to that of the Boman Catholio 
dmoes, nhoD defending; tlie saprenuuiy and infallibility of Peter 
and his pretended inooenorB.t . . . 

" The foundation of certainty nmst be oertatii. DiTinea would 
make the Eternal Fountain ot Reason more illogical than the 
weakest nuui. If God had intended to dwell ni^ra«ulouVy wnoDg 
men in a hx^, as m an oracle, ticua which we might ohlaio 
in/aHible answen, he would not have left tbat first foDudation 
of the intended certainty to probability and conjecture." 

These qnotations, we believe, are Bufficient to convey 
the form and the force of his argnment ; ho that we may 
at once proceed to state our objections to it. 

28. 'W'e are snrprised at the cool, and almost con- 
temptuous, manner, in which Kr. Blanco White speaks of 
the moat celebrated work of Bishop Butler. After com- 
mending the sermona of that great writer, he proceeds : — 

" Butler"! Analogy is an inferior work. Tlie argument of analogy, 
especially whan applied to the Chriattanity of choichea, ia totally 
nnaatia^otory." { 

Now we must ventore to hazard the conjecture that he 
had never adequately studied this "inferior" work: of 
which it appears to aa that even the several members, 
apart &am the general at^nment, are bo many distinct 

• Lift, I. 279. 
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and permEmeut contribntionB to that method in philoaophy 
which will endure as long as the dispensation of onr mortal 
state. 

In his Introdnction, Bishop Bntler has given a brief 
view of probable evidence, its natnie, scope, and obligatory 
power, which we think affords materials in abundance for 
the confutation of the eophistry of tbe argmnent before 
ns. Philosophising upon human action, we must collect 
its laws from a legi&nate induction ; and we cordially 
snbBcribe to the principle, that " God who has given cer- 
tain laws to OUT souls could not make it a moral duty for 
man to act against them." 

29. Now the ailment of Kr. Blanco White appears, 
firstly, to confound belief with knowledge ; and, secondly, 
to assume that orthodoxy, or the Catholic faith, is connected 
with belief rather than with action, or with belief apart 
from action. As to the first: " your evidences," says he, 
"are not demonstrative; therefore I cannot believe." 
This is a gross inconsequence. We must entreat the 
reader to remember that in the language of metapbysicB 
the term probability includes everything short of absolute 
and in&llible, or properly scientific, certainty ; and with 
this sin^ caution we reply to Hr. White, that demon- 
stration is the appropriate foundation of knowledge, but 
probability of belief. 

30. Assuredly, we are not about to take refuge from the 
adversary in pleading the majesty of faith as against 
reason, or in an aj^ieal to theology against experience, 
or in inventing a new law of credibility for religious par* 
poses, which shall be inapplicable to common life. There 
is indeed a dictum in vogue with some, " where mystery 
begins, religion ends ;" which almost provokes the parody, 
"where antithesis begins, common-sense ends." But our 
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uit«iitioii is to charge upon the theory of Ur. Bhmco 
White this iutelligible and capital offence ; that it, like 
all the tribe to which it belongs, errs against reason, 
against experience, against the principles on whic^ Uie 
ordinary and nniforni practice of manldDd in ordinary life 
is fbtmded. This ordinary and nnifonn practice, and not 
the crotchets of a disorderly and unstable ondeietanding, 
may suffice to show us, with some tolerable clearness, 
what really are those lavs which Qod has given to our 
souls, and whidi it is not only not a duty to infringe, 
but the very first and highest duty to obaerre in act, 
and to maintain in undisputed authority. 

31. First, ve hold that it ia only by a licence of speech 
that the term knowledge can be applied to any t^ our 
human perceptions, i'or as nothing can in the nature of 
things, properly speaking, be known, except that which 
exists, or known in any manner other tt^ that exact 
mann^ in which it exists, it follows that knowledge can 
properly be predicated only of those perceptions which 
are absolutely and exactly true ; and farther, that it can 
be BO predicated only by those who infallibly know them 
to be true. In strictness, therefore, knowledge is not 
predicable by us of any one of our own perceptions; 
whatsTcr number of them may be true, we do not in- 
fallibly know of any one of them, that it is true. Of all 
the Bt«ps in the operations of our mental faculties, there 
is not one, at which it is abstractedly imposdhlo that 
error should intervene ; and as this is not impossible, 
htowUdge, the certain and precise correspondence of the 
percipient and the thing perceived, cannot be categorically 
asserted. If, therefore, without knowledge in its ecicntifio 
sense there can be no legitimate belief, this wide nnirerse 
is a blank, and nothing can be believed : nothing t^eolo- 
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ejcal, nothing moral, nothing social, nothing pbydcal. 
In a vord, abstraot certainty, in this diepeiiBatiott, we 
scarcely can poBaeBH, though we may come indeflmtely 
near it: and knowledge end certaiaty, and all similar 
expressions as practioal terms, must be onderstood not 
absolutely bat nlatively ; relatively, tiiat is, t« the limit 
imposed by the nature of em faculties, and this not with 
regard to revelation only, but thronghont the whole circle 
of our experience. 

32. If ext to this abstract certainty, comes that kind of 
assent to propositionB which, according to the constitntion 
of our minds, ie such as to exclude all doubt. Hnman 
language applies the denomination of knowledge to such 
assent, in cases where this exclusion is entire and peremp- 
tory in tie highest degree. Between that point, and the 
point at which a proposition becomes improbable, and a 
just understanding inclines to its rejection, an infinity of 
shades of likelihood interrene. For example : where the 
exclusion of doubt is after consideration entire, but yet 
not peremptory and immediate; where it depends upon 
tlie comprehensive and continuous view of many par- 
ticulars ; where it rests upon the recollection of a demon- 
stration, of wMoli the detfdl has escaped firom the memory ; 
where it proceeds from some strong original instinct, in- 
capable of analysis in the last resort ; these are all cases in 
which doubt might be entirely banished, but yet we shonld 
scarcely know whether to say our assent was founded on 
knowledge or upon belief, jnnce the shades of the two, 
as they are commonly understood, pass into one anotiier. 
Generally, however, this distinction would be taken be- 
tween them ; that we shonld call knowledge what does 
not to our perceptions admit of degree, and what does 
admit of it we should call belief, although we might in 
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the psititnilar eaae posaesa it m Qio highest degree, ho 
that it should have all the oortajnty of knowle^e; jast 
as we can readily oonoeiTe two stations, the one at the 
head of a piUar, and the other at the head of a stair, yet 
the two of equal altitode. 

38. Kow, the fnadamebtal proposition on which we rest, 
and for the proof of which we appeal, withoat fear of a 
disputed reply, to the aniTersal practice of mankind, ie 
this : that the Y;hole syBt«m of our moral conduct, and 
much also of our conduct that is not directly moral, rests 
npon belief aa contradistinguished from knowledge, and 
not always upon belief in the yery highest degree which 
utterly eztdnguiBhes doubt, but in every diversity of 
degree so long as any appreciable portion of comparative 
likelihood remains, although many of these degrees may 
be hampered with very o<msiderabIe doubt as they actu- 
ally subsist in the mind, and many more cases would be 
open to serious doubts if they were subjected to specu- 
lative examination. And further, that tiiis, which is 
indisputable in point of fact, is' not less irrefragable in 
' point of reason ; and that any other rule for the guidance 
of human life would be not irreligious, but irratitmal in 
the extreme. We take first a case of the highest prac- 
tical certainty. How do we know that the persons who 
purport to be our parents, brothers and sisters, really are 
what t^ey pass for? It is manifest that the positive 
evidence producible in each case ofl«n fsdls &ir short of a 
demonstrative character; nay more, it is perfectly well 
known that in many cases these relations have been pre- 
tended where tbey did not exist, and the delusion has 
been long or even permanently maiutaiued. And yet 
every man carries in his mind a convicticai upon the sub- 
ject, as it regards himself, utterly exclusive of doubt 
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And tboee who ehonld raise donbts npon it, in conse- 
qnence of the want of mathematical certainty, would be 
deemed fitter for Bedlam than for the pursuit of pMlo- 
Bophical inqniries. Here then is an absolute contradic- 
tion, supplied by that unlTersal conviction and practice of 
mankind, &om whence by a legitimate induction we infer 
the true laws of our natiu^, to the theorems of Hi. Blanco 
^miite, or perhaps rather to his grand infer^ice &om tiiem, 
namely, that the demand made upon men for the recep- 
tion of Christianity is greater than can be warranted by 
the reasons, on which it purports to rest. 

34. But again, there are numberless instances in which s 
very great practical uncertainty prevails, and yet where 
we must act just as we should if there were no doubt at 
all. A man with many children will prepare them all 
for after-life, though probably one or more will die before 
attaining maturity. A tells B that his house is on fire ; 
A may have motives for deceiving him, but B, if he be a 
rational man, quits the most interesting occupation, and 
goes to see. But there is no end to tho multiplication of 
instances ; let any man examine his own daily experience, 
and he will find that its whole tissue is made up of them ; 
or, in thewordsof that "inferior" work of Bishop BuUer, 
"tons probability ie the very guide of life."* ^.Blanco 
White might indeed have received very useful lessons on 
this subject &om an iugenions and really philosophical 
hroehure of Archbishop Whately's, entitl^ 'HistoTic 
Donbts concerning the Existence of Kapoleon Buonaparte;' 
in which he ehows how open to abstract objections are the 
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gronuda upon which, as indiTiduaJs, yre receive undoubt- 
ingly facts even of common notoriety. 

85. Nov it will not be enough for the opponent to tetort 
that probability mU, do for Hmall matters, bat that in 
great ones, and especially in what regards the salvation 
of the Bonl, ve must have demonBtration. For the law of 
credibility, upon which our common and indeed universal 
practice is founded, has no more dependence npou the 
magnitade of the objects to which it is applied than have 
the numbers of the arithmetioel scale, which, with exactly 
the same propriety, embrace motes snd mountains. It is 
not the greatness or minuteness of Uie proposition, but 
the balance between likelihood and unlikelihood, Wiioh 
we have to regard whenever we are called to determina 
. upon assent or rejection. It is true, indeed, that when 
the matter is very small, the evil of acting against proba- 
bility will be small also. But this shows that, in a 
practical view, the obligation of the law becomes not less 
bnt more stringent, as the rank of the subject in question 
rises ; because the best and most ratitmol method of avoid- 
ing a very great evil, or of realisLog a very great good, 
has a higher degree of claim upon our oonsideration and 
acceptance, in proportion to the degree of greatness ^be- 
long^ng to the object in view. 

36. Bnt, next, is Mr. Blanco White correct in saying that 
the Chiietianity of Churches demands from sll its disciples, 
at all stages of their progress, an absolute and mathemat- 
ical conviction ? Where did he learn so severe a theology? 
Hooker* has shown in his sermon on the certainty and 
perpetuity of faith in the elect, of which the doctrine 
is by no means lax, that troe faith does not imply the 
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ezclurion of sli doubt whftterer. He even says, ipeaking 
of revealed truths, " of them at Bome time vho doubted 
not?" Bishop Pearson defines Chrifitian belief to-be an 
assent to that vMcb is ciedible, ae credible. But clearly, 
much that is on the whole credible is open to a degree of 
doubt; although it could not be credible, unlesa the doubt 
■wore outwei^ed, upon a comparison, by the evidenoos in 
its favour. What, again, is the meaning of " Lord, I 
believe; help thou mine unbelief?" There is in such a 
ease a conflict within tho mind ; it ia divided, though un- 
equally divided. This, however, is the exception, not 
the role. In genial we do not imagine that even the 
nascent belief of CbristiaiiB is seriously troubled with 
BubetantiTe doubts ; but it dearly has not, and cannot 
have, nor have the great majority of our meet rational . 
acts in common life, a foundation in that phUoBophical 
completeness of conviction, which is de Jur» an essential 
ooni^tion of permanent and absolute freedom from doubt. 
But in point of foct, the fbrmation of Hob mature belief, 
the mode of dealing with temptation when it arises in tiie 
form of donbt, is a b^h portion of the discipline of the 
soul; all that we need here lay down is this: to bold 
'that an absolute intellectual certainty belongs of neoeseity 
to the reoeption of Christianity, ia a proposition altogether 



37 . "We eOiall note one other and gross error, as it appears 
to ns, in this part of the philosophy of Mr. Blanco "White. 
The stages of mental assent and dissent are almost innu- 
merable ; but the altematiTes of action proposed by the 
Catholic fiuth axe two only. There is a narrow way and 
a broad one ; in the one or the other of theoe every man, 
according to ite testimony, mutt walk. It will not do 
to say, I see this difflct^t^ about the Christian theory. 
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GO I cannot adopt it ; and that difficulty about the Antt- 
Christiau theory, bo I cannot embrace tliat ; I will wait 
and attach myielf to neither. Could our whole being, 
except the aheer intellect, be laid in abeyance, snch a 
notion would at least be intelligible ; but in the mean- 
time, life and its aots proceed ; 

" E nutsgio, e bee, e dorme, e Teste panni :" * 
and not only as tc these functions, but also out moral halats 
ore in the course of foimaticai or destruction ; ohantoter 
reoeives ite bias; there are appetites to be governed, 
powers to be employed; and these matters cannot be 
wholly, nor at all, adjourned. The discharge of the daily 
duties of our position mitit (more or less perfectly) be 
adapted beyond question either to the supposition that we 
have a Creator and. a Redeemer, or to Uie supposition that 
we h^ve not. There is no intermediate verdict of "not 
proven," which leaves the question open : the question to 
us is. Is there such proof as to demand obedience ? and there 
are no possiblB replies in act, whatever there maybe in word, 
except aye and no. The lines of conduct are but two ; and 
our liberty is limited to the choice between them. 

38. Here it is, therefore, that we perceive 4^e stringent 
obligation (rf the law of credibility, as appHed to the belief of 
Christianity, upon man. On a subjeot purely abstract, or 
not entailing moral responsibilities, upon the generation of 
the present stntctuie of the world by fire or water, upon 
the theory of vibrations in optics, upon the system of Coper- 
nicus or of Descartes, we might have taken refoge in a 
philosophical sufpense, while the evidence fell short of 
demonstration; and even after the proof has been com- 
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pleted, the error of withholding assent ia not a fetal <me ; 
but the belief which Christianity enforces, it enforces as 
the foundation of daily conduct, as the &amework inta 
which all acts, all thonghts, all hopes, affections, and 
desires, are to be oast, and by which they mast be moulded. 
WbateTer it teaches, for example, concerning Uie voA 
sod the person of our Lord, it teaches not in the abstract, 
but as holding forth Him whose steps we are to follow, in 
whom OUT whole trust is to he reposed, with whom we 
aro to be vitally incorporated, and whom aocordingly we 
must needs know even though " in a glass darkly " ; for 
how oan we imitate, or how love, without some kind of 
vision, and how oan definite vision be transmitted &om man 
to man without language ; and what are the Creeds but the 
vision of God (in part) as He is, transferred into language ? 
30. So again, whatever the Cathoho feith t«aches con- 
cerning the Church, it teaches us concerning the organ by 
which these operations are to be effected in us ; even as 
the schoolboy is taught the rules of the school in which 
he is to learn, and the workman those of tiie art which he 
is to praotise. ITow, singular as it is, considering that 
wo have before us the case of a person of such a character 
and such a position, we find in Hr. Blanco "White's system 
no recognition of the fact, we do not say that the Catholio 
faith is actually connected with Christian practice (which 
would be begging the question &om him), but that the 
Ca'Hiolio faith is taught by the Church as being so con- 
nected, as beii^ tlie proper and exoludve foundation of 
Christian practice. So, then, her demand is by no means 
that of an assent to a scheme of abstract dogmas ; it 
is the demand for our oonforming to a new law of heart 
and life, which new law (as she says) can only take effect 
under the influence of the &ith, and by Uie agency vhich 
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it provides. It is the old charter of the Gospel " teeti- 
fying repentance towarda God, and " there'with, but only 
in indissoluble conjunction therewith, also " &ith in the 
Loid Jesufl Chriat." In diBcuHsing therefore the reception 
or rejection of Christianity, according to its credibility or 
incredibility, 'we must remember that it purports to be a 
system of belief and action inseparably combined ; and 
therefore that, if it be credible, it entails the obligation 
not of a speculation but of a practical queetion, of a ques- 
tion to be decided here and now, which cannot be relegated 
to the region of indifference, but which, even if our under- 
standing refuse to act, our conduct must either recognise 
as true, or else repudiate as false. 

40. Against this part, then, of Mr. "White's doctrine, we 
contend, that Christianity docs not require the highest 
degree of intellectual certainty in order t^ be honestly 
and obediently received ; and that the very same principles 
which govern action in common life, cognisable by comJmon 
sense, are those which, fortified (we should hold) through 
God's mercy with a singular accumulation and diversity 
of evidence, demand reception of the word and implicit 
obedience to it ; and that we cannot refuse this demand 
upon the plea that the evidence is only probable and not 
demonstrative, without rebellion against the fundamental 
laws of our earthly state, aa they are established, by a 
truly Catholic -consent, in the perpetoal and universal 
practice of mankind. 

41. And it ia well worthy of remark, that Ur. Blanco 
"White did not deny that probability waa in favour of the 
Christian Bevclation. 1^ is plain, from the passages 
on which we have been arguing. Sut even at a later 
time he allowed that the Christian revelation waa proved 
up to "a certain — perhapa a alight — degree of proba- 
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bilit;." * Upon his own statement, therefore. It stands 
that he followed the improbable ; and as the evidence^ was 
conclusive neither way, he chose that side upon which 
the look was greatest ; and his doctrine is overtanied by 
the very argument, which he has taken for its foundation. 

42. From this subject we pass on to observe that Mr. 
Blanco White entertained the notion, common with those in 
his unhappy condition, that the moral part of the Gospel 
conld be separated from its dogmatical part. This we 
shall show from his own words; and we shall also 
endeavour to point out the steps by which he arrived at 
the position, and to glanc« at its consequences. 

He originally rejected Christiamty in Spain, because be 
could not find the proof of a living infallible judge in 
qnesttons of religion, again, because he found that the 
Soman Church, which claimed that character, had not 
sustained it in practice.f When he ctune to England, the 
theory of religion presented to him, on which his reviving 
affections fastened, was one, which is very different from that 
of the formularies, of of the tJieologians, of the En^ish 
Church, but which has nevertheless, from time to time since 
the Beformation, obtained various degrees of currency in 
the popular mind. We cannot describe it more shortly 
than by saying, it is a theory which attaches no meaning 
to those words of the Twentieth Article: "the Church 
hath authority in controversies of faith;" and which, 
rightly asserting the supremacy of Scripture, wrongly sub- 
joins to it a supremacy of the individual next to Scripture. 

43. But he does not appear, either at that or at any 
subsequent time, to have examined that view of religion, 
according to which, without the prominent assertion, 
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or even vithoat tlie aasertion at all, of an abstract 
infallibility, tho Church, distributed in her regular 
organisation through the earth, is divinely charged 
mth the functions of a moral guide, and instructs the 
indiTidual believQi with a weight of authority varying 
according to the solemnity of the subjeot matter, the 
particular oi^an from whidi the judgment proceeds, and 
its title to represent her universal and continual sense. 
He went therefore to the study of Holy Scripture, in the 
year 18H, with the expectation that he could find, firstly, 
a quasi-mathematical demonstration of the canon, and, 
secondly, the limits and definitions of faith so laid down 
upon its sacred pages as (if we may so speak) almost 
mechanically to preclude mistake in every case of pious 
and upright intention. He was naturally much dis- 
appointed to find that the authenticity and inspiration of 
the Bible were themselves questions, like that of the 
character of the Church, and as we have said, like most 
other questions, 1« be examined by the light of probable 
evidence. As in the case of the Church, wheu he &iled 
to find that sort of infallible teaching which would go 
tax to supersede faith and moral discipline, he lost, and 
never recovered, the very idea of her fnnctioos as a 
spiritual mother. So, then, he first imagined, apparently, 
that Scripture would be to him all that the Church had 
proposed to be ; and when this expectation was f^sified, 
he very speedily lost his hold upon Scripture, as an autho- 
ritative document, altogether. 

44. Then doctrinal doubta began to assault him; hia 
understanding wavered, and he had none of the ez- 
trindo support which he would have derived from the 
Divines and the Beformers of the Engliah Church, 
if it bad been hia lot to recommence his studies in 
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tlieir school, and if, like them, he had heen content 
b) receive, as the meet effective witneBS to the eenee 
of Holy Soriptore, the voice of the univerBal Church. 
So that he vciy soon loat any portion of dogmatic ^th 
that he had recovered. But having, aa ve see &om his 
-whole works, much more of affection than of conviction, 
he naturally dang to the moral teaching of Scripture, aa 
long as any strength remained. He found the evidence 
on most controverted doctrines bo equal, as he thought, 
that he conceived it best to have no opinion upon then) 
(1818);* he imagined the purpose of Scripture was to 
teach the spirit of Christian morality,t not to fix a code 
of opinions ; he placed before himself God's will as a rule 
of life (1621) ;{ having doubts on the subject of particular 
and general providence, he put that question, as an 
abstract one! into the catalogue of non-essentials (1822);§ 
and in one year more (1823) he concluded that|| Chris- 
tianity had no letter, and that the Spirit, of vhidt it testifies, 
could not be distingnished from conscientiouB reason. 

45. Yet he does not appear, during that middle 
period of declension, to have been shaken as to the 
morality of the New Testament. Host true indeed it is, 
that as the Church is the bnlvark of the canon of the 
Scripture and the doctrine it contains, so that doctrine is 
£he bulwark of the whole of its moral law ; and there is 
usually silence " for a little space " between the enemy's 
surmounting one of these inclosnres, and the attempt to 
scale the next. But, in the period of his later aud final 
lapse ,&om the Christian faith, which followed the year 
1830, and beeame rapid &om 1833, it is quite evident 
that, following the natural order of things, he became 
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less and less firm by degrees aa to tlie morality of the 
Sible. He began by holding that our duty was t« receive 
Christ as our moral king,* and to believe in God, and 
exercise the religious afEeotions towards TTim apart from all 
dogmas as to His objective natnre.f Snt in 1836 he said — 
" Dt. Wbately has endeftvoQiod to glosa otoi the talaa politioal 
ecoDomy of the GospeLi, ood indeed of tbe New TeEtamont alto- 
gether, in regsid to aliiuigiviiig : but the tbmg eumot bo fairly 
done. Christ and hU Apottlea thought that to give away eierj- 
Uiing a man poesessed was one of the highest acta of virtue." t 

46, Next he defined prayer to be, properly qieaking, "a 
longing or desire," an "act of the heart"; and he adds — 
" To make it an act also of the lips, in ngaid to God, may be 
«cntwable, nndei oertain oirounistaiMes."S 

Then he went on to establish a mle, vhioh may appear 
almost incredible as the result of almost a whole life 
passed in criticism of one form or other, forjudging of the 
genuinmess of particular passages in the New Testament. 
It was this; that the moral consequences which these 
passages had produced, || and their conformity to that reason 
which he defined to be the voice of God within us, should 
be the test. K 



On this ground we presume, as he does not name any 
other, he repudiat«a (in 1834) the narrative of the 
woman taken in adultery .ff "With the lapse of time, the 
malady proceeds. In 1838 he says Socrates would have 
been a very different, evidently meaning an inferior, 
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person if he had had bodily iU-liealth to bear; and he 
proceedfl,* in words which we will not quote (they 
simply express the thought), to the blasphemons remark 
that the same would probably have been the case with 
OUT Lord. This is, indeed, a sentiment which may lie, 
abstractedly, within the simple creed of TJnitarianism : 
but it is Unitarianism practically applied, TTnitarianism. 
(bo to speak) ia motion, and thus it strikes more forcibly 
apon the eye. 

47. Some time later, hoverer, he struck at the very 
foundation of the raoral code of Him, who inaugurated 
His great discourse with the text that "blessed are 
the poor in spirit."! ^*>^ ^' Blanco White writes thus 
concerning humility in 1840 : — 

" Humility coold not be »]»ed to the catalogue of virtue*, except 
In a society chiefly oompoaed of men degraded by pewoaal eUvery, 
such Of hiatory exhibits the early Churoh. Slavee alone could 
find Buch a aonctified cloak for conardioe as hnmility ; for it ia not 
a dignified enduianoe of unavoidable evil, but such a oriuging 6M 
may allay the anger of an insolent oppressor. Snob submission 
cannot find acceptance in thine eyes, O-od 1 for It claeset Thea 
nith the deipote of this earth. . . . 

"If he (oar Bavioiu) ever uttered the rule of offering the cheek 
for a second insult, he muft have dons it under the couTiotion that 
the Oriental style he was using 'could not be misunderetood but 
by idiots. ... In the mnltitode of slaves, xrho flocked to the 
Church, is to be found the source of that humility, vhioh has 
lowered the standard of modem virtue."! 

Then, becoming rabid in his infatuation, he proceeds to 
stigmatise § " the mean ambition, the low and degraded 
character, and the worldly views " of the Martyrs of that 
Lord who is "to be glorified in His Saints and admired 
in them that believe : " {) and, as if it had been written in 
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heaven that the maa vho uttered this impiety should not 
he snfEered to do it without at the same time exposing 
himself to ridicule, while he has thus the Chriatiaii Church 
And hor achieTements in hie eye, he proceeds to complain 
that hy BDch teaching 

" To create in ub a habit of diatruBt aod timidity, is to deptire ob of 
tbat oonfidenca, which is the foundation of all high eaterprisa." * 

Yet he knew something of the power of that systeEi, 
■which is thus enfeebled and degraded by the doctrine of 
humility ; for among the many causes that embittered his 
last days, and mode lu3 life a torment, was the belief 
which he has recorded tlii^t, durii^ his latter life, and 
contrary to the hopes he haa '>uce entertained, orthodoxy 
was on the advance in his adopted country, in the very 
land which he had hoped would be its grave. 

48, Lastly, bb we are obliged to observe, before quitting 
this part of the subject, Mr. Blanco White appears to 
have had most feeble ideas of the nature and heinousneas 
of sin as a contravention of the Divine will. Of the sins 
of his own early life he eometimea speaks in the terms of 
penitence ; but we do not perceive that the idea of sin us 
such ever raised in him the horror which belongs to it. 
In his later life, we must say that his vehemence against 
the Christian doctrine of original sin consorts but too well 
with his &int impressions upon actual sin. Of the former 
he do^s not scruple to say that those, who can believe in 
it, are beyond the reach of reasoning.f Upon the latter, 
besides a scoff iu an earlier passage, J he says — 

'' There is nothing; like pore jo; among us. Pleasure conatanti; 
assumes the appearance of sin — a word vrhich penxrli every mind 
among to. The Hebrew had a xouodeT QOtiou of the state of man 
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49. "We esteem these parts of hia history as of the highest 
importance. They poTrerfdly illustrate the inseparable 
connexion between the morality of the Gospel and ihe 
rest of its doctrine. They support the proposition that 
the man who abandons the latter puts a period, ■whether 
consciously or unconsciously, to his secure possession of 
the former, even though it may often happen that life is 
too short and impediments too numerous and varied to 
permit him to pursue the dreary process to its close. 
Faith, then, with him, was already shipwrecked ; and 
the theory of morals must soon have foundered : hut what 
are we to say to his practical virtues ? 

50. There are several dangers of a most serious Mnd, 
with which the contemplation of a mind and a history like 
those of Mr. Blanco "White is attended. It may tempt us 
to deny the reality of those virtues which are presented to 
ns apart from their natural and proper accompaniment of 
Christian belief. And in this way many, as we think, 
find an unworthy defence for their orthodoxy at the cost 
of their justice and their brotherly kindness. For there 
are those among us who, if any evidences were laid before 
them of piety on the part of a misbeliever, would almost 
think themselves ohhged beforehand to reject them on 
account of hie heresy. Or again, admitting the reality of 
the virtues, and unable to deny the absence of all true 
perception of the Catholic faith, we may fall into that 
most fatal error of regarding Christian dogma as a thing 
properly separable firom the moral operation which 
generates the Christian character, and of holding that a 
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man" "may be Baved iy the law or sect whidk he pro- 
fesBetb ;" tjiat there is a baaiB of human condnct, adequate 
to the ends of virtue, and yet other than ttuit of liie 
Gospel and the Church. Such a view as this we take to 
be, not indeed in ereiy iudiTidual, hut in every Bchool 
piofeesing it, the snre precursor of iiifldelity. 

61. Or again, if we escape this pit&ll, and still cling 
to the idea that the powers necessary far onr moral 
renovation aie linked by Divine order to GhrUtian doc- 
trines, still we may bo pressed with cases iu which 
heretical opinion appears to have co-existed with personal 
piety. Such were those of Firmin, of Courayer (in his 
last years) ; and of some others whose denials, though 
heretical, have not so obviously touched the foundation. 
We may then be tempted into some classification of 
the several truths, which make up the deposit of faith ; 
and, setting down as unessential whatever we find to 
have been rejected by persons apparently living under 
the influences of religion, we may draw a new catalogue 
of ftmdamentals, which we shall too surely find in 
the course of time to be Object to succesaiTe and unli- 
mited reduction. It is surprising how many grave and 
pious men have been induced to commit themselves, in one 
degree or another, to this most shallow and slippery theory. 
The process, indeed, which it requires, as it be^ns in an 
act of sheer presumption — for what are we that we shall 
analyse the faith of the perpetual and universal Chnrch, 
and separate its oi^anic parts 7 — so it naturally terminates 
in exhaustion and inanition. 

But, fourthly and lastly, supposing we grant that Mr. 
Blanco White exhibite to our hnman view the marks of a 
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tme surrender of the 'will, and of its surrender to a loved 
and loving Qod ; and that we likemse eteodily maintain 
the Catholic foith to be the only covenanted source of 
spiritual blessingB ; and that we also imdeTBt«nd that faith 
as it vas understood at Nice and at Conetantuiople, and 
when the note of nnity was upon the Church, and she bore 
a universal and consistent witness to herself in her whole 
office: still we have before us the juxtaposition of what we 
cannot deny to be true though morbid and mutilated piety, 
with what we must assert to be in itself rant unbelief, not 
many degrees removed &om speculative pantheism. And 
how then are we to deal with the distinct promiae of our 
Lord — " If a man desires to do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine whether it be of God ?" In the endeavour — 
thnawe maybe challenged — to frame such an explanation of 
a particular case as will paBB current among men, are we not 
stumbling against the adamantine rock of Holy Scriptnre ? 
52. We cannot pretend to give a complete answerto the 
objection ; because it is not to be done without that know- 
ledge of the secrets of the heart, which we cannot possess, 
and will not pretend. But the aspect, in which Mr, 
Blanco White's case presents itself to us, is not so per- 
plexing as at first eight it appears. He supplies ns in 
part at least with the keys to the comprehension of it 
when he says that* "an indiaciiminate warmth of the 
social afFections often took the lead of his judgment;" 
that he had always had f much more practical belief than 
logical conviction : that he had long struggled against the 
intellectual notions which at last led him captive; and 
especially that, after faia understanding was utterly dis- 
turbed with regard to fundamental articles of beUef, he 
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read tiie 27ew Testament dailT- to foster his religiooB feel- 
ings and habits,* cherished the constant desire to follow 
God's will, and even attended the Holy Eueharist.'l" In 
fact, the religious tempers and sympathies, which had 
taken root in his mind, atirvived, at least in part, the dog- 
matic fiiith of which they were the proper fruits and 
accompaniments. How long they would have so continued 
to subsist in isolation from their trunk we do not presume to 
judge ; but from some of the indications of his later life, it 
would appear that they did derive, indeed they could de- 
rive, but very little positiTe sustenance from his later creed. 

53. But fdthongh this explanation may serve to solve or 
at least to relieve from some of its complications, one portion 
of the problem, namely the GoeziBt«uce of religions affec- 
tions with departure from the Mth, and with sentiments 
of an almost blasphemous character, still it rather aggra- 
vates the other side of the difficulty, which stands thus : 
if hia will was so truly set upon doing the will of God, 
how came he to lose the fruit of the proraise that the wil- 
ling shaU be taught aright; that truth in intention shall 
be a guide to truth in knowledge ? 

How Mr. Blanco "White himself t^ls us of his own 
"restlessness of character."} Again, it is natural to 
suppose that he had all along a resentment towards the 
Soman Church, as the original cause of his calamities, 
which could not be favourable to the maintenance of a 
really dispassionate tone of mind with regard to any 
matter of doctrine held by her ; and such an antipathy, 
we have learned, he actually did entertain. This work 
also bears evidence of a peculiar and morbid sensitiveness ; g 
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and, on the other hand, we Bee no reason to suppose that 
his character had at any time airiTed at that high eleva- 
tion and thorou^ discipline which wonld warrant the 
immediate and peremptoiy application of the promise we 
have quoted to hia peculmr case. Still the case stands 
thus : here was a man who songht, and sought, humanly 
speaking, with integrity, for truth, and yet almost 
wholly missed it. Wo are disposed to look for the solu- 
tion of this dilemma chiefly in the fact that the mind 
of Mr. Blanco White had in his early years sutfered a 
wrench fiom whidt it never recovered ; that the natural 
relation between his speoulatiTe and his practical life was 
then violently and fundamentally disturhed ; and that 
any promise of Scripture which describes the influence to 
be produced by one part of oor human constitution upon 
the other, by ^e will upon the intellect, must be under- 
stood with regard to those cases, in which the laws of our 
nature are left fandamentally undisturbed. 

54. But, as the arrow which may have been ever so 
truly shot misses the target if this chances to be moved 
during its flight, such a promise must necessarily &il to 
operate in cases where, both before the period of anything 
like full free agency is attained and after it, the orderly 
connexion ordained to subsist between conviction and con- 
duct has been not only impaired, but deliberately and sys- 
tematically severed. Now so it was in Mr. Blanco White's 
original adoption of the ecclesiastical career, and in the 
fatal necessities subsequently entailed upon him by 
that false position. He accepted that calling, as we 
have seen, because it was the key which alone could 
unlock to him the golden stores of literature that 
he panted to enjoy. The artful piety of his mother, 
or her advisers, instead of proceeding by the rudo 
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method of elieer force, applied to him the principle of 
the conunoa cnib, 'which beoomea tighter as the horse 
pullB harder. It was determined to oonqner him 
through himself. He was not obliged to become a priest; 
oh, no : there was the coanting-boaso open ia him ; and 
it was well known that bis abhorrence of this latter calling 
would stand instead of an attachment to the former, 
especially when it was backed by an enthusiastic love of 
his mother, and a disposition strongly sympathetic. It is 
not for US to condemn those who thus drove him into 
holy orders. There is every proof that hia mother's 
motives were pure and high. The error of a want of due 
respect to natural bent is too common to excite surprise ; 
but the case before us is one that loudly calls upon us 
to mark its fatal operation. 

55. It was not merely that his judgment was thus taken 
by storm, but it was in a matter where the decision was 
irrevocable : for the day that made him a sub-deacon, cut 
him off for ever from domestic life. Sucb a life appears, 
we aboold say, to have been an essential part of his natural 
vocation. And so be was placed in a course of daily and 
continual action, which bad no support in the convictions 
of his interior mind. He hod indeed called in the aid of 
powerfiil religious excitement ; yet, aa we have seen 
above, be records that even at the time be never overcame 
an inward sentiment of loathing for the peculiar exercises of 
devotion which produced it. fTatnre had been e^elled 
with a pitchfork ; and she took her revenge on her return. 
The knowledge of physical truth had placed the youth in 
collision with his ecclesiastical preceptors at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen ; and as all instruction was delivered 
to hi in in one and the same tone, under one and the same 
seal of authority, it was natural and consequent tha^ 
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Trbsm a part had exploded, he should Tehcmently qneBtion 
the rest. Upon the flingle issTie -whether the Church, 
that IB to Bay, the Church of Bome, had ever been mis- 
taken, there was ventured the whole fabric of his belief. 
So aBsimilating process had mixed it -with the coureea of 
his nature. The internal and experimental evidences 
vhich familiarity eapplies, and the rooted persuasion 
irhich it thuB engenders, had no exiBtence for him. And 
when w-o recollect that he appears to have stood -weU, at 
the very time when he was on unbeliever, as a theologian, 
confessor, and preacher ; and that he maintained, for some 
period after his receiving holy orders, purity of conduct ; 
all this opens to ub clearly the yawning chasm within him, 
the total wimt of moral choice in the determining action 
of his life, and the fundamental discord, between himself 
and his position, that ensued. 

56. Yet that which was fondamental for the time, 
needed not therefore have been perpetual and incurable. 
But, as is usual, error bred error. He found himself at once 
a priest and an atheist. When, in this awful state, he 
began to seek guidance and relief by touching timidly the 
minds of other priests, his &iends, he found that 
" With him in dieadfnl hannonf thej joined ; " 
they re-echoed the note of his total unbelief. We assent, 
of course, to the proposition, that he ought to have quitted 
his position in the Church at all hazards. But we shall 
plead, in mitigation of judgment, that we believe few, 
perhaps even of those who may say so, would, under all 
the circumstoncea of his time and place, have done it. In 
the first place, a man cannot jastifiably overtiirn the whole 
structure of his life, and violently disturb the society in 
which he lives, except upon a. full and mature conviction. 
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This caa only be formed and tested by time t and it is not 
eaey to mark the moment, so bewildering becomes the 
work of introBpection, when a conviction entailing sncb 
terrible reenlta has been sufficiently aacertainsd. Sot let 
it bare arrived : to testify to a positiTS truth, to a living 
principle, is not only a duty, but an animating end en- 
noblii^ idea : it ia not the same thing when a man has to 
bear witness to a blank, a void, an universal negative ; 
when he ia to deprive all his fellow- creaturea, aa to tbeir 
moral being, of the clothing that covers them, the house that 
aholtera them, the food that snataina them, and to preeent 
to them the great Ifil in exchange. Buch was the caae of 
ISx. Blanco Wbite; and although others may not have 
reached the very same extremes, yet npon the whole ho 
had, as we have seen, but too ample conntenance from 
example. 

S7. Ifor is bia caae simply to be regarded as that of fol- 
lowing a multitude to do eviL He saw, as he conceived, 
two claasea in the prieathood. Of theae, one taught what 
tbey believed to be Dalae. Bnt the otbera held and taught 
the same things upon an antbority which he had satisfied 
himaelf was worthless, and would not suffer any to teach 
otherwise. Besides the preachers of what they did not 
believe, and the preachers who believed only in deference 
to the Church of Borne, there was no third daaa : there 
were none, with whom be could take refuge. The great 
men of heathen antiquity, tpo, who might present them- 
selves as models to one in bia circumstonceB, bad, as be 
knew, dissembled more or less with regard t^i religion. 
And we must recollect that the duty of testifying to our 
own personal convictions, which is taught among us some- 
times even to the disparagement of other duties, occupied 
no such place in the system under which he lived. It may 
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noTerttieleBB remain tme that lie oi^t to have braved the 
IngiUBitioii ; nay, -what irtts atill more, that he ought to 
havo placed hia paients on tlie rack of mental agony by 
the diBcloanre of faia unbelief : but ve mnet think that his 
breach of duty in disBembling ■was one vbich comparatLvely 
few among those, whose minds might be crade enough bi 
have fallen into his error, could hare avoided. 

58. Makii^ all thsBe admiseionB, however, the grave, the 
vast evil of the case remains clear. The moral conse- 
quences of maintaining a Christian profeeaion for ten years ' 
apon a basis of Atheism — the Breviary • on the table, and 
the Anti-Christian writera of Prance in the closet — may 
have been fatal to the solidity and oonsiBtency of his 
inward life thereafter. At the very time when the mind 
may be said to hare the last hand pnt to the formation of 
its determinate character — namely, from about twenty-five 
to thirty-five — it was his unhappy condition to be at first 
exercising all the offices, and to the last maintaining the 
profession of a Friest, though he knew that he hod in- 
wardly ceased to be a Christian. And surely it is not too 
much ifl say, while we sedulously disclaim the office of 
the judge, that after so long a period of contrast the moat 
violent and unnatural — aft«r the habits of mind belonging 
to Buch a position have been contracted, and hardened, as 
in BO considerable a tract of time they must needs have 
been hardened — after the purposes and the general con- 
duct of life have been so long and so entirely dissociated 
from inward convictione — it has become too late to re- 
establish their natural relations to one other. We cannot 
with impunity thus tamper with the fearful and wonderful 
compoaition i^ our spiritual being. Sincerity of intention, 
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after this, cm only Bubaist in a, qnaliAed and imperfect 
eense. It may be in a maimer sincere, so far aa depends 
npon the oontemponmeoua action of the irill ; but it is 
clogged and bampeted by the enonmbering remains of 
former insincerity, and it can only reap a scanty share of 
the blessing that attend upon a virgin rectitode. Thus, 
even as the promises to the penitent become ambignons, 
and at length barren, in the progress of the hardening 
of the heart, so the promises of guidance to the willing 
mnst be nnderstood with reference not to the mere incli- 
nation of the moment, bnt to the bent of the chaiaoter 
modi&ed as it is by former condnct, and to those UlrlmStt 
vAfUH, those sapemal laws of moral retribution, which by 
the stmctnre of our minds we are made, every one of us, 
to administer against ourselves. 

59. Sometimes in reading this work we have been re- 
minded, by the intensity of the sufferings which the writer 
describes, and of the prostration they produced, of the 
religious melancholy or madness of one, whose name must 
be ever touching, ever dear ; of Cowper, who was " borne 
away by a rapid torrent into a strong sea." * We know 
not whether it be irratioBal to indulge the hope that 
bodily disease may have been in a greater or less degree 
the source of Hr. Blanco White's morbid speculations, 
and that the severity of its pressure may, at least at times, 
have placed his free agency in abeyance. With regard to 
all such possibilities, let us leave them to Him who knows 
and judges : only they may be useful in aiding us to check 
that impatienoe of the nnd^rstanding, which so often leads 
us into premature and incompetent condusiona upon the 
personal merits of our feUow-creatures. 
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Bat hovever much, or hoverer little, foundation 
there may be for a sappoeitloji of this kind, we confess 
we find in the long protracted contradictionB between 
conscience and conduct of his early career, quite enough 
to account for the fact that, notwithstanding his sabse- 
qnent anxiety to attain the truth, his foot missed the 
narrow path which leads to her lofty palaces. 

60. There may, however, perhaps be persons inclined to . 
the opinions of Mr. Blanco White, who may contend that 
we do to him, and still more to those opinions, an injustice, 
when we represent the latter periods ot bis life as essen- 
tially and deeply unhappy. It may be argued, that all 
symptoms of that character are teixij ascribable to the 
protracted and wearing, and sometimeB acute maladies, 
under which he suffered, and to his frequent loneliness. 
But those of us, who have ever witnessed the triumphs 
of feith upon the bed of sickness, Mxd indeed probably 
every candid observer, will not, we think, find in his 
eironmstances any sufBcient ground for that remarkable 
prevalence of gloomy reeoUectionB which marks his 
journal. There are, indeed, occasicnally passages indi- 
cating comfort, and sometimes more than comfort, when 
the momentary transports of intelteetual activity were 
upon him. But his record is like that " barpof Innisfail," 
whidi ever and anon 

" Was tnned to notss or gladneea ; 
Bnt yet it ofteoer told a iale 
Of mote prevailing aadnegg." 
"Whenever he describes the general colour of his life, he 
describes it as miserable. So eariy as in the end of 1631, 
he says* — " For the last eighteen years he haa not enjoyed 
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one day of tolerable existence." In 1835 lie liad, if we 
may so speak, the honeymoon of his Unitarianism. fiat, 
in 1636, he began* to wish habitually for deatb; and 
death wit^ him had a teirible meaning. Latterly hia 
greatest comfort appears to have been found in litera- 
ture;'!' "^7 <*^7 enjoyment of life ariseB from my 
Wib^." In the year 1S38 his complainings become 
almost iaoeseant. Sometimes from being piteous tfaey 
grow almost frights. In the meuitime, be Bays, bis 
rdigioUB convictions, as they were fewer, were firmer 
than ever. Thie is generally the feeling of those who 
have just discarded what they think a Msehood, with 
r^ard to all they continue, to hold. He was frequently 
in this very predicament. But we could easily prove from 
his pages, with a redundancy of dark detail, that tbess 
convictions were totally incapable of giving cbeeriWnesfi 
or even tranquillity to bis life, and that the closing years 
described by this tmthfal man were years of habitual 
misery, mitigat«d only by intervals of partial relief.J 

61. We have seen, then, bow slender, in the later lifb 
of this very unhappy man, were the relics of what once at 
least bad been, in some sense, the majestic form of the 
Christian Faith. Was it not as when a single stone 
remains upon the ground, the solitary memorial of some 
mi^ty temple, in which it once had its appointed place, 
but it is now shifted from its btifle ; saetaining nothing, 
and itself unsustained ; wasting away beneath the pitiless 
elemraits. Wasting, we fear, but too rapidly, unless the 
lowess should have been arrested by some beneficent dis- 
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penaation. firom above. He seesiB, indeed, to have been. 
nearly stationary daring the last three or four years of his 
life ; to liave been vithheld, when he had arriyed within 
a single stage of ntter vaooity and desolation, &om making 
that last advance. Bo large a share of this last portion, 
of Ma life was occupied by weariness end torpor, or 
by acate and agonising pains, that the continnity of the 
action of his rriind appears to hare been broken, and his 
efforts at specnlation to have been like the ineffectual 
attempts of a man who has lost his limbs to rise, and 
what he would have called progress thereby rendered 



. Hence perhaps it was, that the rapid and pre* 
cipitons descent of many years became a sort of plain 
st the last. For let no man say that the reason of his 
remaining stationary was that he had attained the haven 
of his specnlative rest — a simple, consistent, solid, inde- 
stnictible philosophy of religion. The disjointed frag- 
ments of belief that remtuned were of necessity much 
more liable to farther disniption, in proportion as their 
principle of cohesion had been progiessiTely relaxed. 
This sounds, however, it will be said, too much like the 
assumptions that the slavee of creeds are apt to make. 
"We will therefore say, and endeavonr to prove, that his 
scheme, or view, or notion, or whatever be the right 
name of that by which he had replaced the repudiated 
form of " religion," had not even that unity and freedom 
from intrinsic causes of disturbance, which its cold, naked, 
passionless form, and the paucity of its propositions, 
should, if they could have secured anything, not have 
failed to secure. 

63. The being of Qod was the dogma about which his 
intellect still hovered, and upon which, as we believe, his 
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afEectioQB less iusecarely clung. The present 'was miser- 
able ; the future was iatoleraMe ; intolerable (so he eaya) 
as connected with the idea of a oontinned personal exiat- 
ence : and only mitigated in part by the fact that it lay 
in utter darknesa — hope might thus vaguely and feebly 
wonder amidst " unconditioned possibility." That hope 
WOB so that ' ' withont form and Toid " ; it did not embrace 
peraonality; on the other hand it had not absolutely 
realised the contrary doctrine of absorption: it was, if 
anywhere, in some region more void and dreamy, and by 
&x less joyous, than that of the song of Ariel * : — 

" Nothing ot him that doth &de 
But doth lofiet B aca change 
Into Bomsthing riob and strange." 

And the "rich," if it existed at all, was not anything 
within his intelligent desires, nor the " strange " anything 
perceptibly related to fais sympathies. He therefore had 
endured ike fall strwin of bia own searching doctrine — 
that virtue to be truly loved must be loved for its own 
sake, not for the hope of reward,']' and that the founda* 
tions of morality are independent of the hope of a future 
life. Thus he had removed from about his belief in the 
existence of God every secondary prop: the resignation 
which he declared, is a resignation entitled to the more 
honour, because he professed it at an awfiil disadvantage. 
64. A little before his death he used these admirable 
and touching words, which however are mnch above the 
ordinary tone of his later life : — 
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many have ; but I trust Him, who has taken core of me thos fu. 
I should trust a Mend, and can I not trast Him 1 There is oot in 
my mind the possibilit; of a doubt."* 

Again he eriee, in extreme angiuBh — 

" Oh my God I Oh my God I Bat I knovr thou dost not ovei^ 
locA any of Thy oreatures ; Thon dost not overlook me. So much 
tortum — to Mil a wona I Have meicj upon me, God I have 
mercy upon ma 1 I cry to Thee, knowing I cannot alter Tby ways. 
I cannot if I would— and I uouU not if I eoald. If a word eouU 
remove thae tuferingt, J would nol utUr it." 

Sat conld ^s, nnleaa by some inconaistenoy, some merd- 
ful error, have oontimiedf "Was the diBastrons course of 
his so-called inquiry at an end? Would the resUessiiesB 
of hie diBcnrsiTe undeistandiug, nnleea paralysed by pain 
and exhaustion, hare suffered him, after reducing his 
standing ground from the " large room " of the believer 
to a foot-span, there to maintain his position ? On the 
contrary, it appears to us that there are recorded in the 
pages of his life dilemmas, vhich he had constmcted, but 
had not disposed of, on 'which his view of primary duty 
most again have driven him to speculate, and of which, 
from the preniisaeB he had assumed, he never could have 
found an affirmative solution. 

6S. The ultimate form, which his doctrine concerning 
the existeuoe of God assumed, was this : that revelation 
there was not, and could not be : f that although miracles 
tnight have really taken place, there was no medium for 
their conveyance to our perceptions, such as conld render 
the belief of them rational:} that, however weighty, no 
evidence could establish one.§ Further, that 
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"it is et vain attempt to eeek foe knowledge oT the Deltf anywhere 
hnt within oorselTfa. To daflne God is to denj him : foi dtfinilion 
is limitation, ftnd he ii unlimited. tTsBleBS, oi wone than neelesB, 
are all the argoments of natiual theology, anleas we have pieriondy 
found the proof of the being of Ood in onr own aaula. The idea of the 
eternal and nnlimited spirit must piooeed &om the ooanaioaancst! of 
the temporal and limited Bpiiit ; we know onraelvea as this limited 
spirit, and we are ooiuKioua that we have not mode ourselves to 
exist: another spirit must oonsequently exist, from whom the 
nature and linUtaHon of onr own depend. The limited proves the 
nnlimitBd : else what oould have set the limits?"" 

66. Kowhe lays down elsffwliere the oaiioiitIiat"religion 
doee not conaat in histoiy, criticiBm, or metaphysics, "| 
and that it cannot depend upon any inquiry not fitted for 
tiie masB of men ;{ and, strange as it may seem, he says 
that only "a tmall-degtee of reflection" is requisite in 
order to enable the mind to frame that notion of the Deity 
which flows oat of the perception ' ' that the limited proves 
the unlinut«d : else what coxild have set the limits F" On 
Tarions oocaeions he declaims against corrupting the minds 
of children by religions prejudices : he would have had 
them wait until they could perceive that "the limited 
proves the unlimited: else what could have set the 
limits?" This would have been the sole instrument, ac- 
cording to him, of showing to the young, to the heart of 
woman, to the poor, to the sick, to ttke perplexed, the God 
in whom they live and move and have their being. We 
do not indeed object to his raising an argument lor the 
beii^ of God from the internal view of our own souls, 
though we protest against his exclnsion of other argu- 
ments, and with yet more decisian against gratuitously 
fonnding the structure of religion upon any resort to 
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mctapliyBical reasoimig, of which a large portdou of mau- 
kind are hj habit quite incapable. But what we wish 
now to point out is, that erea upon the lean and im- 
poveriahod remains of hie belief, he was hopelessly at issue 
with himself. In the passage we have qnoted tiio essen- 
tial diaracteiistic of God is, unlimited being.* But he 
likewise instnictfl ns as follows: — 

" Acoordiug to the oonBtltation of our minds, the knowledge 
vhich we have of ouiEelvea and of the external vorld lead* us 
tmfh dbiolule neeeui^ to oonolude that, if the world vaa oreatad by 
the free act of a oonBtdooa Being, that Being mnst either be limited 
in power oi in goodness. Out of this dilemma neither philosophy 
nor theology c«n extrioste the thinking and nnsaperstitioiu 

Thus he had declared, as truths of the reiy highest 
certainty — Ist. That the Creator of this nniTeise must be 
limited in goodness or in power : 2nd. That, to be Qod, 
He could not be otherwise than unlimited. It was a 
mercy, and a marvel, that under these cironmatances he 
did not further prosecute his reasouings, and that even 
the glimmering of light that remained to him was not 
eztinguisKed. 

67. But again, he had used the argument, while he con- 
tinued to recognise a Bevelation, that as the Divinity of 
our Lord waa contested among His followers, it could not 
be essential to His religion.} Afterwards he oame clearly 
and folly to the conviction that all those who received a 
fixed lievelation, of whatever kind, were bibliolaters, 
idolaters, buried in darkness, and slaves of gross supersti- 
tion: that Christiauity oonsiated in the renunciation of 
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positiTe creeds.* But that enlightened portion of man- 
kind who satisfy this singular definition, are divided 
among themselreB upon the qneetioii of the being of a 
God. Let UB take hia ovn statement of the case : — 

"Httny phUosoplieTB, end almost all divines, have poaitiTely 
uaeited that the huraan mind discoven the ezisteiuiB of Ood by a 
law of ita own natme. I have atleiiti?ely examined this a«sertioD, 
nnd am coavinced that, on tbe oontraty, theie ara fetr men wlio 
believe io the tme, the Bpiritu&l God. This belier, on the con- 
trary, is one of the highest Btlaiumente of our developed mental 
esiBtence."t 

68. How then could that bo in any way, according to 
his principles, necessary to the human race, which was 
only receivable by a very few among tiiem? And 
which, though capable {as he says), when once discovered, 
of being imparted with ease, even to children, was only 
originally to be discovered by the efforts of the highest 
mental development, and therefore must have remained 
utterly unknown until the period when the acmd of that 
derclopmeut was first attained F The argoment, from 
consent therefore, of which he felt the force, though he 
mistook the application, told against the only remain- 
ing dogma by which he held : and whenever he had come 
to enforce with consistency his canon, that what is con- 
tested must be judged iudifi'erent, he must have lost his 
grasp of the lost plank of his shattered vegsel. 

69. Again, is it possible to conceive a paradox more 
untenable than for the man who says no evidence, what- 
ever its amount, can prove a miracle, to hold at the same 
time that from an inward view of our own minds we ought 
certainly to believe in the existence of a Being of infinite 
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uncontrollable power? If the power be infinite, can it 
not Bofflce for the perfonnance of a miracle ? Is not Saint 
AagaBtine ri^t when he teaches, that the eBtablishmeiit 
and mauitenauoe of the ordinary laws of nature required 
a greater and more wonderful BxerciBe of power, than most 
of those deviations from them, which we desigTiate by the 
name of miracles 7 Cannot the power which is Buffloient 
to create us, and sufficient (for this he does not deny) to 
perform the miracles, avail to convey its own acts to the 
perceptions of its own creatures ? 

70. "We cannot then entertain the smallest confidence 
that, if he had been permitted a few more years of mental 
activity, he wonld not have cruBhed into dust the frag- 
ments of belief, which at the period of Ma death had not 
yet been decomposed. In that case, the warning which 
he has left behind him, written by the dispensation of 
Providence for our learning, wonld have been even more 
forcible, but the picture itself would have been in propor- 
tion more grievous. And truly, as it is, that picture has 
abundant power both ta convey inBtmction and to excite a 
kind of loving pity. As to the last, what can be more 
deeply moving than to see one, who was endowed from 
birth upwards with more than an ordinary share of the 
best worldly goods, and dedicated to the immediate service 
of God, after he has once fallen into atheism and has been 
recovered from it, again loosened from his hold, tossed 
about by every wind of doctrine, pursuing in turn a series 
of idle phantoms, each more shadowy than that which it 
succeeds, and terminating his course in a spiritual solitude 
and darkness absolutely unrelieved but for one single Btar, 
and that too of flickering and waning light? And all 
tiiia under the dismal delnaion that he has been a disco- 
T^rer of ifMib ; tliat he has been elected &om among meq 
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to tJiiB nakedueas and degtitutioii ; that, with the multi- 
tude of bia accnmulatjng eirors, he has acquired a weight 
of authority, increaBing in proportion to the years which 
he has oonsnmed in weaving the mcfihes that entangle 
him, Horror, indeed, and not pity, is the appropriate 
eentimeut which, in most cases, the view of that dreadfol 
process, by which faith is eaten out from the soul, would 
excite. But when we recollect that there is no evidence 
before us warranting ua at least to impute tlie dark results 
in this instance to deliberate or habitual perversion of the 
will, and that he has himself recorded the deep sorrows of 
his life, though he could not see their cause, it is manifest 
that the scntimente which this examination should leave 
upon our minds are those of profound and humble com- 
miseration. 

71. As to instruction, we may receive it here, with much 
pain indeed, but with little danger. When we recollect 
how often unbelief allies itself with licentiousness of every 
kind, and thus makes its appearance under the most seduc- 
tive aspect, we feel a respect for the honesty of such 
opponents of the Christian faith as do not disguise the 
bitterness of the fruits which they have reaped from the 
poisoned seed of their false imaginations. We have a 
comparative gratitude to those who place before ua cases 
like that of Shelley, and the not wholly dissimilar instance 
now before us, where the records themselves, prepared by 
the parties or their friends for the pnblic eye, bear de- 
monstrative testimony to the incapacity of anti-Christian 
theories, when entertMued in subtle and ever-questioning 
minds, to supply soy stable resting-placo to the under- 
standing, 01 any adequate support under the sorrows and 
the cares of life. Shelley tells us of himself, in those 
heautiful Teraes written, in Dejection, near Naples, — 
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And he indicates in the 'Alaetor' that the ntmost he 
hoped to realise ■was — 

" Not soba nor groaiu, 

The pMBionato tnmult of a. clingliig hope, 

But pftle deapaii sod oold tranquillity." 

72. Ifr. Blanco WMte was happily distingoished from 
Shelley in ao far that, with his understanding in part, 
and with his heart less equivocally, he even to the last 
embraced the idea of a personal or quasi-personal Qod, 
whom he could regard with reverence and love, and to 
whom he could apply, with whatever restriction of the 
signification of the words, that sublimest sentinient of 
the Christian soul ; 

" In la 6v» Tolontade i noetn pace." * 
Yet the only element of positive consolation which, so far 
as we can ^scover, cheered his later days, waa the notion 
that there was BOmeUungt " ennobling," something " very 
dignified in a human being, awaiting his dissolution with 
firmness." But neither had he joy on this side of the 
grave, nor any hope that would bear his own scrutiny on 
the other. For, of the first, he repeatedly tells ns that to 
live was torment ; % that he dreaded the idea of any im- 
provement in his health ; that notlm^ but the conviction 
of the criminality of the act kept him &om self-destruc- 
tion. Of the second, again, it is indeed true, that his 
affections still struggled against the devouring scepticism 
of his understanding; and, as he had formerly taied to 

• ' Farediw,' c ir. f Ufe, 10. p. 38. 
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persuade himaelf of the doctrine of the Trinity, eo he tries 
to poTBOade himself to the last that ho will in some way 
exist after death.* " God cannot," he says, "have formed 
his intellectnal creatures to break like babbles and be no 
more." But others, as far advanced as himself in ttie 
deBtrnction of fidth, have made efforts aa yigorons to keep 
some hold of some notion of immortality. Thus Shelley 
has written with splendid force : — 

" Nought we kaOT diet. BiutU that, alone whioh knows, 
Be as a sword consumed befbre the she&th 
By sightless lightning r t 

73. Tet from other passages of the work before ns it 
is too plain that Mr. Blanco "White did not believe in his 
own personal immortality. Indeed, that is an idea which 
he selects for ridicnle from hia sick-bed : — 

" P. P., clerk of the parish, most be the same identical indlrldoal 
thionghont eternity ; the same an every one of his neigbbonr's 
wiahes; againit which wishes there ore difSonlties whioh every 
refleoting man must find insoperable." X 

And we mnst observe in passing, that this is one of 
very many instances in which he states the most startling 
opinions ae certainly tme in the view of the illnminated 
portion of mankind, withont having anywhere attempted 
any substantive exposition of their grounds. So again he 
declares, " there is not one philosophical principle upon 
which the immortality of Mr. A. and Mrs. B. can be ^ta- 
blished."§ So much for his expectation: and as to his 
desire, he says (April 1839) — 
"Most of my thoughts are melanohtdy forebodings, which t 
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cannot entii«Iy diipel, bnt am obliged to let them paaa Uke dnrk 
doads ofec my mind."* 

"We may add, that so early as ia 1837, lie had penned 
witli fearful clearness an idea Thidi ie terrible only when 
dissociated from an upholding arm of Power and Love : — 

** I feel OB if an eternal eiiatence hm alieedj an insnpportable 
bmden laid npoa mj eotiI."t 

And he says again, in 1840, — 

" I feel opprsBfied by the nation of eternal eiiatence, STen when 
the abaenoe of evil IB made one of ita oouditions.''l 

74. It is tme, indeed, as we have already said, that he 
retained his resignation ; and it was not altogether that of 
Stoic pride. It had also features of a Christian tenderness. 
So mncli the more is it remarkable, so much the more is 
Ms example nsefol for our warning, when we find that 
resignaticD itself had lost the power which it never fails 
to exert on behalf of the Christian : it conld not take the 
sting from death, nor the vict^iy from the grave ; it coold 
not engender hope. Little, then, as we have to fear &om 
the poathnmoua influence of Mr. Blanco White, through 
the medium of bis arguments, if they be carefiiUy and 
calmly sifted, we have as little to apprehend from any 
appeals which his touching and afflictive history may make 
to oni passions and our grosser nature. To a blinded 
pride, donhtlesa, it may offer incense ; but it brings with 
it no small corrective in the mental oppression and misery 
which it records. 

75. Upon the whole, we are very deeply impressed with 
the value and importance of the lessons which this history 
of a sceptical mind importo and enforces. We have indeed 
ezhibit«d only a few of the incongroitieB of ita philosophy; 
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but as they stand in the original, if not aa Uiey appear in 
our pages, they afford a strong collateral witness to the 
truth by showing the self-deatnictive character of infidel 
speculations. It may well iacreaso our humility to mark 
the MI of a man to whom many of ns will bo ready to own 
themselves morally inferior ; and the letters of that golden 
text, " Be not high-minded, but fear," seem as if thoy 
stood forth from every page. It may well fortify our hold 
on Divine truth, when we observe ttie desolating and ex- 
hausting power with which unbelief lays waste the mind 
of its victim, and the utter shipwreck that it made of 
happiness along with &ith. It is not, however, only in 
fevour of the general notion of Christianity as against 
those who deny it, that Idr. Blanco White bears his strong 
though negative and involtmtory witness : it is in favour 
of Christianity unmutUated and entire, as against the 
generalised and enfeebled notion of it ; of that Christianity 
in which the "Word and Hw Church, the supreme law and 
the living witness and keeper of tbat law, apply to the 
one inveterate malady of the race of Adam its one divine 
□nfailing remedy. For this much we conceive is clearly 
proved, with regard to his Uf e in this country, by the worlt 
before us, if it were previously in doubt : the faith of the 
English Church he never left, for he had never held it. 
He joined himself indeed, and we doubt not witb sincere 
intention, to her commimion, and he subscribed her for- 
mularies ; hut he never mastered the idea which M«y at 
least represent, if it be more fidntly discernible in the 
practice of her children ; the idea of a Reformed Catholic 
CbiiBtianity.* 

* [A few moDths after the pablicatioli of this paper, there appeared 
In the CftrMton Stmetabro'Ker a lengthened essaj bf Dr. Uoilej, 
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l&t«lf deceased, which shows that that most remarkable mm had so 
soon Ba the year 1844, alreadj reached, in most respects, the fall 
deTelapment of his powers. It wanld be difficult to pcint tc a more 
close and searching, and almost relentleis, analysis of a human mind 
and life. On this profband study of character is thrown all along the 
light of the highest Christian philosophy, and of occaaional passages of 
■plendid eloqaence. It has been reprinted in the second volume of hia 
Eesays.— W. E. 0, 1878.] 
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GIACOMO LEOPABDI.* 
1850. 

1. GranuH, unless guided by a malignant frpiiit, has an 
indefeasible claim to oui sympathy in its reverse, and in 
its achievements to our fervid admiration: nor is there any 
more touching, any more instructive lesson, than such as 
are afforded by its foilores in the attempt to realise, out 
of its own reeources and without the aid of Divine revela- 
tion, either intellectual contentment or a happy life. 

In the Tritiiigs of Leopardi there are other sources of 
pathetic interest : the misfortmieB of his country, both its 
political and social, and its religious misfortones, and hia 
own personal difBculties and calomitieB, have stamped 
their image indelibly upon his works, and may be traced, 
not only in the solemn and impassioned verses, or in the 
moumftil letters, of which they are more or less directly 
the theme, but in the tone which pervades the whole. 

3. "We believe it may be said without exaggeration, that 
he was one of the most extraordinary men whom this 
century has produced, both in his powers, and likewise 

* Reprinted from the Qnarttrly Smiea tai Uiroh 1850, Art I. 
1. OftrtH Giacomo Leopardi. Tomi II. Fiienie, 1845. Vol. III., 
1845. Vol. IV., 1846. 4. Epistolano di Oiacomo leofanU. TomiU. 
Firenze, 1B49. 5. Foene di Qiacomo Uopardi. Napoli, 1S49. 
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in hiB petfimaaiLceB, achieved aa they irere ondei eingnlar 
disadvantage. For not only did he die at thirty-eight, 
almost nti mean del cammin di nottra vita, and at the time 
vhen most great men have but been beginning the efforts 
vhich were to stamp them with that character; but 
likewise, " Seaven's nnimpcached decrees " in hia oase 
nearly — 

" Hade that diortened span one long disease." * 
By the time he was seventeen, he had destroyed, through 
the ardour and intensity of his. atadiea, the very foonda- 
tions of health and strength. From that year forward he 
was an invalid, with iuterrals of remission, progressively 
growing shorter, and very firequently under acute pain or 
most severe nervous depression ; and his sight feU into so 
deplorable a state, that for more than a twelvemonth &om 
Harch 1819 he was totally unable to read, and nearly 
so to write. 

3. The life, thus piteonaly wasted by disease, was more- 
over fiightftdly oppressed by melandioly; not a melan- 
choly ad libitum, gentle and manageable, but one that 
was deeply seated both in phytdoal and moral oaiu^. He 
writes at ei^teen": A tutte qvetto aggivnga V oUinafa, 
nera, orrenda, harbara maUnconia, ehe mi Uma » mi dwora, 
e colh studio i' alimenta, t lenta ttudio s' aeeretet. ITor, as 
we shall see, did advanciag time bring with it any allevi' 
ation. With a life thus limited, and with only the £rst 
moiety of it available in the ordinary degree tvi study, 
Count Giacomo Leopardi amassed great stores «f deep and 
raried learning, proved himself to be poasessed of profound 
literary judgment, exquisite taste, and a powerful imagina- 
tion; and earned in Ms own country the diaraoter summed 
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up m the words of one of his editors, as tomnto filohgo, 
tommopoeta, » tommo JUotofo. 

4. He was bom on the 2dth of Jane 1798, at Aecanad 
in the March of Ancona ; the eldest son of Count Monaldo 
Leopardi, himself, in some sense a man of letters, bat of 
temperament and opinions the most opposite to those of 
Giacomo. He had for his tators tvo priests, 'who in- 
structed him in Latin and in the elements of philosophy ; 
but he had no teacher ta adviser of any kind in hia studies 
after his fourteenth year, and it is pltdn that he had out- 
stripped hie nominal guides long before it. A French 
Tniter assert* that ho began Greek at eight, his tators 
rendering him no aid, but with the grammar of Padua in 
his hand. He contiuues vitb nainfti, and we doubt not 
with truth : Venfant jvgea eettt grammaire intuffitanit, et, 
deeid6 a t'en pa«»»r, il te Btit h dborder dirKttmmt Ua iexlei 
^u'tl irowiait dans la BihUotlAque da ton pire.* We axe 
involuntarily reminded of Hermes, respecting whom it is 
recorded in the Homeric hymn that — 

5. He says himself that, not later than when he hod 
just completed his tenth year, he commenced tho coarse 
of study which he calls matfo « Aitpwatmimo, not oiJy 
without a teacher, but without the faintest Buggestion for 
his gnidancc, without enconragement, without sympathy, 
Tet at sixteen years of age he had become master, not 
merely of the whole range of the Hterature properly 
termed claBsical, but of a large portion of the works of 
the later Greek and X>atiD authors of different schools — 



* Smm (JN Dmu MimdM, Sept. 15, 18U. 



and he was abo extendTely coiiTersant, at least in certain 
departmentfl, with the works of the Fathers of the Chnich. 
That ia to say, he had not merely read and nnderstood 
these authors, but he .composed in 1815 a work entitled 
Saggio topra gli £!rrori J'opolari iegli AntieM, and form- 
ing the fourth volume of this collection, which showed 
that he had a mastery of their contents and a facility in 
the nse of them, such as few men of any generation have 
attained even in their mature years. 

6. Inthemeautimethestudyof other languages was not 
neglected. Inhisowntongue, above all except the Clreek, 
he was training his exquisite critical faonlties, and was 
growing to he profoundly acquainted with its scholarship 
and one of ito very best prose writers. But he also 
gathered as he went along a knowledge of French, English, 
Spanish, German, and Hebrew. The volumes hefore ua 
contain evidence that he composed with ease, at any rate 
in the two first of these languages. In or about his 
eighteenth year, his critical collections in MS. amounted 
to six or seven large volumes ; and thongh it is unsafe in 
general to measure by quantity, any reader of his works 
will be aware that he was absolutely incapable of writing 
trash. In 1817 he heard that some literary forever, 
whose name is not mentioned, had sent him word that he 
might become a great pMlologian. Before this time he 
was solely sustained and stimulated by that inborn con- 
sciousness of genius, which lives and works long before it 
speaks, and by a presentiment of greatness from which 
modesty was by no means excluded. Thus he writes in 
September of the same year to Gioidani :— 

*■ Sore I am tiiat I have no dispoaitiDn to live in the crovd : 
medioori^ frightens mo to death ; my viah is to soar, and to be- 
came great and imioortal by gemus and by atody : an entwiois* 
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a mtut not be feint- 

Uay Mb worda be as a spark to light np siiiiilar aspita- 
tions in the bteashi of English yoath, but under better 
auspices, 'with better safeguards, and for a happier end. 

7. To estimate aright the magnitude of his efforts and 
successes, particularly vith regard io Greek, the literary 
atmosphere, so to speak, in w^hich he lived must be taken 
into account. !From the rolumes before oa it Tonld ap- 
pear that this noble study, so widely spread in some 
countriea of Europe, is not only neglected, but is within 
a few degrees of utter extinction in Italy. Gioidani, in 
giving hia reasons for not reprinting a remarkable work 
of Leopardi's, states that "in Italy it would be rather 
hopeless tlian simply difficult to find a competent printer 
for a work almost wholly Greek ; and to find so many as 
five readers for it quite imposEable." The errors in the 
Greek typography of the Tolumes before us, and even of 
the errata appended to them, give some colour to the 
statement. Another of Leopardi's editors, Pellegrini, 
assures us that not only the works but the names of the 
German philologians were unknown throughout Italy at 
the time, and seems to speak of a thorough knowledge of 
Greek as being still next door to amiiacle in that Peninsula. 

8. There is probablysome shade of exaggeration in these 
testimonies, and it is fair to observe that the very work 
to which Gi<ffdani refers was twice printed at Bome; 
whilo the Chronicle of Eusebius, on which it was a com- 
mentary, proceeded from the Milanese press. Leopaidi 
himself, however, writes from Rome to his fether in 1822, 
that all learning except enoh aa is archieological was 
utterly neglected in that city, which it is plain is very 
far from being the literary capital of Italy ; agd .addsu . 
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" the beit of all is, tliat one does not find a iringle Boman 
wlio is really maater of Latin and Greek," thongli he has 
met with some learned foreignera — hen dltra com eht i 
Rommi. The most pungent eTidenoe of all perhaps is, 
that when preparing the Preface f« his ' Saggio' in 1815, 
the boy takes csre to apprise his readers, that he has trans- 
lated exactly from the original into Italian all hia Greek 
dtationa, putting those from the poets into Terse. He 
dealt with them, as in this country a writer would deal 
with citations &om the Sanscrit ; and it is scarcely too 
mach to say, that in order to estimate ari^t the energy 
of character and of intellect required for efibrte sueli as 
his, not merely in Italy but at Becanati, we must con- 
ceive a obild among us scarcely yet in trousers, setting 
himself to Sanscrit, and aoqniiing it without a master in 
less than half the time that the most promising pupils 
would generally spend upon it, with all the apparatus 
and all the inspiring associations of learned society and of 
suitable establishments to assist them. 

9. His literary life divides itself into two great periods : 
the first of them occupied by his philological labours, and 
by translations from the classical poets, the second chiefly 
by poetry and philosophy. The division is not minutely 
accurate ; but his first poem of any note was written in 
1817, when he touched nineteen: he only published three 
of his odes before the year 1824, and ho had then written 
but little poetry ; he had for some years before that, from 
the state of his eight as we suppose, almost entirely ceased 
from his philological labours, and had already designated 
them as the studies of his boyhood. And all his efforts in 
philosophy belong to the later division of his life, which 
begins about the last-named year. 

10. The earliest composition among hia published works ig 
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the EsHsy on the Popular Errors of the Ancients, dated in 
the year 181S, and written, therefore, in his ierenteenth or 
early in his eighteenth year. It is remarkable not only for 
the amoimt of erudition, dasBical and patristio, which he 
haderenl^enaaonmnlated — ^hifi editor has appended a list 
of near finir hundred authors irhom he cit«s — hnt for the 
flaoiHty with which he handles his materials, and philoso- 
phises upon them. Homage is emphatioally rendered, in 
this work, to the Christian religion. The youthful author 
tells ns that unbelief had generated worse prejudices than 
had ever sprung from credulity, and that the name of 
philosopher had become odious with the sounder part of 
mankind. He declares Christianity to he the second 
mother (^ our race, and asserts that the true Chorch had 
ever amdemned superstition, against which she is the tme 
and the only bulwark. And yet we see a baleful shadow 
projected even at this early period over his future, where 
he enlo^ses Voltaire as "tiiat standard-bearer of bold 
minds, that man so devoted to reason and so hostile to 
error." The time was too near at hand when he would 
be prepared to subscribe that scoffer's words : — 



Bat what strange idea, and stranger practice, of education 
must preraU, where the admiration of Toltaiie as an 
apostle of true reason grows up peacefally in the mind of 
a boy, nde by side with the admiration of the Chnrch of 
Some as the unsparing foe of superstition I 

1 1 . The only specimens of original composition in Greek 
Terse (in Latin there are none) which these Tolnmes 
afford, are two Anacreontic odes, written in 1617. "We 
donbt whether they justiiy the panegyrio of Gioidani ; 
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P«r ttrith nepjmre Mm Attaoreonte U potrehie ditcemtrt ira 
h tut proffte JtgUueU. They would, we euppose, ythea 
cleared of some inaccuraciea, probably due to defectiTe 
typography, be termed good exerciBes at Eton, but no 
more ; aud this is among the eatdeat descriptions of Greek 
composition. Hfore remarkable, we think, were his trans- 
lations firom the Qreek. In 1815 he published a complete 
translation of Uosohns, with a learned and acnte dis- 
course prefixed to it, containing among other things a 
BCTcre criticism upon the affected and licentious manner of 
certain French traDslations of his works, and those of 
(the so-called) Anacreon. He waa, however, at all times 
a shaiper critic on himsoH than on any other author. He 
says, while yet a youth, Bono to dt tai tempra, cha nulla mi 
pa a puto di quanta ho fatto dut o Ire mui tntumti. And 
he soon became dissatisfied with this work, vhich, never- 
theless, appears to be extremely well executed. 

12. In 1816, the lad (for he waa no more) watt on to 
publish a translation of the first Book of the Odyssey ; 
and in 1817 the second Book of the .£neid. He was 
himself sensible of the great difficulty of translating 
Virgil, and his own effort must be admitted to be a failure ; 
the spirit of the original evaporates in the operation, and 
the work is dead and fiat. 

Leopardi, however, had a most exalted conception of 
the function of a translator. He says he translated the 
second Book, because he eould not h«lp it; that i^r 
reading it, as was commonly the case with anything 
that he read and thought really beautiiiil, he waa in 
an agony until he had cast it in the mould of Ms own 

"Ferdocoh^ letta la Eneide (si come sempre soglio, letta quat 
nea ^ o ml per, veramente bdla), io a>id»va del oontmuo spo^ 
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tnando, e oenxuido mftnieia di fai mie, me li potean in alimaa gulBOi 
quelle divine beVeaae." — Op. iiL p. 1G9. 

And tlieu lie laid down a great principle : — 

"Bo ben dirti ayta io coDosoialo p«t prova, ohe Kuza esser peels 
non si pn5 tntdune ua vero poeU." 

13. Every tranalatioii of tt great Trork, to be good, mnst 
have great originBl qualities. We maet not confound the 
enbject by asaimilatii^ the work of the translator to that 
of tiie copyist in painting. In that case the problem is to 
constmot an image of the picture, given the very same 
materialB. But, in tJie case of pure mental products, the 
material form is the language, and the very concUtion 
of the work is that this he changed, as the workman 
mnst reproduce in another tongue. In proportion as the 
original to be rendered is a great one, the union between 
the thought of the writer and hla language is more inti- 
mate. At every step as the translator proceeds, he feels 
that he is tearing asunder soul and body, life and its 
vehicle; so that in order to succeed in his task, he must, 
within certain limits, create anew. 

14. To create anew was Leopardi's idea of translatiug ; 
and such he very dearly showed it to be in hia Iat«r 
efforts of this description, which are prose translo' 
tions £rom Xenophon, Isocrates, Epictetus, and others; 
executed in the latter part of bis life, and only pub- 
lished after his death. It is evident that while he was 
engaged upon them, the idea and aim of reproduction 
predominated over that of mere representation. And, 
so far as we have been able to examine them in close 
compariBon with the original text, we have found tiiem 
not sufficiently precise in their character — their secon- 
dary character, as we readily admit — of copies, to satisfy 
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a scbolar of the Ecglieh type : bat admirable is their 
force and spirit; and, if Tiewing them -with a foreign 
eye, we may presume to say so muoh (altbongb we 
only ire-edxo the jui^ments of native and skilled 
Italians) faultless as compositions. They bear that 
stamp of freshness and of power, which realises 
Leopardi's idea of a translatot's Amotion in its normal 
state. 

15. We have other evidence, however, how deeply he 
had dmnk in early life at elaBsio fbuatains. In Hay 1816, 
he wrote, and in 1817 he published, in Italian blank 
verse, a Hymn to ZTeptone, which was purely his own, 
but which purported to he a translation from a recently 
discovered manuscript. "We quote the following passage 
as a specimen : — 

" I Teasali Fetreo 
Dioonfi, ed nltti Onoheetio, ed oltti pue 
Egeo ti nama a Oinade a Fitalmio. 
lo dJTotti Aafaleo, poldib salute 
Ta lechi a* naTiganti. A ta & to^ 
n nocchlel', qnendo •' alzano nel mare 
L' oode caunte, e qsando in neia ttotte 
Percote i flanchi al beu oomposto legao 
n flntto ald-Bomtals, ohe b* inaurva 
Spvmando, e Btaimo tempestose mibl 
Bn le oime degU alberi, e del vento 
Mormora il boaoo al aofflo (orrore ingombn 
La mente d^ mortali), a qtmndo cade, 
Piedpitando gib dal ciel, gran nembo 
Sopia rimmenso mare. O Dio possente, 
Ohe Tanaro a la saora Ondiestia selva 
E Micala e TicEene ed il pinoso 
letmo, ed Ega, e Garesta in guardia tieni, 
Bocoom a' DaTiganti ; e, &a le rstte 
Nobi, fa che bI vegga il oielo azzniro 
Ne la tempeeta, e bu la nave eplenda 
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Del sole o de la Inna nn qTutldbe niggio, 
O da le Btelle, e'l aoffifii da' lanti 
Oewi, e tn r onde romoraae oppiana, 
8i che campin dal risobio i marlnaL" 

If ve ate not mistftken in our view of the thonmgMjr 
Hellenic tone and basis of this comporition, it is one golt^ 
&x to Tarrant what he said of himself, that the Greek 
form of thought was more clear and vivid in his mind 
than the Latin or even the Italian. 

It woold appear, from a statement of his own, that the 
Boman world was completely taken in hy this pretended 
discovery ; and Che keeper of the Vatican Library woold 
have it, that the original mannscript must have been 
filched &om tiiat great repository of nnknown and nn- 
counted treasures. 

16. We can dwell bnt little upon his philological adiieve- 
ments, although they constitate one of his most durable, 
and also his moat innoouons, titles to fame. For, not- 
withstanding that we have six pretty substantial volumes 
before us, all filled, or nearly bo, with his productions, 
and everything that thoy contain is remarkable, there is 
amoi^ them no paper relating to olasaical philology or 
crittciam so considerable as to give a fall impression of hia 
marvellous powers. It is with some reluctance tiiat we 
refer to the cause. It aj^teara, however, that in the year 
1830, when ho had left, and, as it proved, bad left for 
ever, bis father's house, bis health being mined, and his 
circumstances narrow to the last degree, he made over 
tiie whde of these papers — lavori immmsi, as he himself 
calls them, ingent tehidulantm eopia, according to the 
receiver himself — to Mr. De Sinner; and it is plainly 
declared that he did this with the expectation — which he 
founded upon his coqimiuucatioits held with Mr. De Sinnw 
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in person — that they would shortly be given to the world, 
and would miniBter alike to hie fame and his means of 
sabBiHtenoe.* But in 1832, he says that they send him 
from France, Hollaad, and Qermany memoirs, translations, 
and laudatory articles, but no remittances. Nay, it 
appeals that, even to this day, no one of all those mann- 
scripts, except certain Excerpta printed at Bonn in 1834 
by way of promvltu, has seen the light through the 
medium of tiieir foster-father. And in the catalogue of 
his works at the end of the third volnme we read with 
regret some thirteen times the words itudite pmto il Ba 
SinMT ; these titles comprimng all hia philological papers 
of moment, except one which he had published many 
years before. Nor is this singular state of foots aacrib- 
able to the negligence of the Italian editors ; for we are 
distinctly informed that application was made to Ux. Be 
Sinner for aid to their edition of the works from the 
materials in his possession, and that he neither gave the 
papers, nor ass^ed any reason for withholding them. 
We trust that there is a good defence to be made to this 
indictment; but the first aspect of the case seems to 
betoken an urgent necessity for either the vindication of 
such conduct or its amendment. 

17. Intheyearl614,attbeageof sixteenandtwomonths, 
he placed in his fether's hands, as the latter has noted in 
a memoiandnm on the manuscript, his Keviaion and IIIub- 
trations of the text of Porphyry Da vitd PloUni st orditu 
Ubromm gui ; and even this early production appears to 
have afforded valuable aid to the labours of an older 
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scholar, Creiuer, upon FlotmoB. It was followed in the 
aame year by his ' Commentaiy on the Life and 'Wrifangs 
of BhetoriciEins of the I'iret and Second Centnries of the 
Chrifitian era,' and by a ' Collection of Pragmente of Early 
Fathers and Historiana of the Church before Eosebins,' 
with Mb own notes. 

18. But wq will pass on from these, -which remain unpub- 
lished, to his ' AnnotationB on the Chronicle of Eusebiut,' 
which had been just edited by Mai from the Armenian 
Teraion. They were written at twenty years of age, and 
jninted in 1823, and it is their singular merit which has 
mainly engendered the existing dissatis&ctian at the non- 
appearance of his other works of the same kind. The 
judgment of Ifiebuhr upon the author of this work, it has 
been properly observed, may suflice for those who have not 
the opportunity of examinii^ it. He says, in a publication 
of 1823 :— 

"TbeTorj learned perBOCU, of the reeolls of whose admirabla 
I&bODTB I make nae, are BIohniiuB, now dUtingnuhed among legists, 
and CuDut Oiaoomo Leopordl of Beoaoati, whcaa I beieb; Introduce 
to my fellow-coantTjmea as already b aonsploaoas omament of 
Tifsly, hie natlva land, and who, I anawer for it, will rise progrw- 
dTely to stilt greater eminence ; I, who am attached to the 
flllutriouB jonth not more for his singular learning than for his 
remaThahlf ingennoas natnie, shall rejoice in all his honoors and 
adrancemeuta" — Prxf. ad Flavii Merdbaadu Oarmiim, ed. 2, p. 13. 

It is even more interesting to quote, as we are enabled to 
do on the best authority, the words of Hiehuhr to his 
friend and successor the Cheralier Bunsen, when, upon 
hearing that the author of these Antwtasioni was in Rome, 
he had with difficulty discovered his apartment. "Con* 
ceive my astonishment when X saw sliding before me, 
pale and shy, a mere youth, in a poor little chamber, ol 
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weakly figure, and ofayiously in bad health ; he being by 
far the flist, rather indeed the only real Oreeb philologian 
in Italy, the author of Critioal Obaerrations which would 
have gained honour for the first pbilologian of Germany, 
and only twenty-two years old,* He had groim to be 
thus profoundly learned without school, without teacher, 
without help, without raiconragement, in his father's 
Bequestered honse ! I nnderatand too that he is one of 
the first of the rising poets of Italy. "What a nobly-gifted 
people ! " 

19. Until the occasion when Ifiebnhr saw him in Boine, 
Leopardi had never quitted his father's house at Becanati. 
'While proBecuting his stadies in the library of the house, 
and almost living there, he had to bear not only the nega- 
tive evil of the absence of podtive sympathy and aid, but 
the slights often due, and alirays rendered, to boy-oritics 
and philosophers. From the editor of the BtbUoteca 
Jialiana, to which he first made the offev of some contri- 
butions, he could scarcely obtain any notice of his letters ; 
and he g^ves a most lively description of the usual treat- 
ment d« haut M* bai, which he had met with fra qwMta 
vtHmma pUh« marchigiana e romana. 

** After all, I am & child, and boated like one ; I do not meaa at 
home — «h«ce thej' tiest me like a bat^ — bat out of doors. Who- 
ever is aoquainled with my family, wlien he gets a letter fiom me 
and sees this new Giacomo — if imleed he does sot take me [at the 
ghost ot my grandpapa, dead thirty-five years ago, that bore this 
name— makes up his mind that I am one of the honBe-doUs, and 
thinks that, if he, a Ml-grown man (be he bat a bailiff), replies to 
a ohickea like me, he does me a. favonr. So ho serveB me out with 
two lines, of which one oontains hia oomplimento to my Eathei. 



It twenty-fonr, but only twsutj vrhsii he 
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Thoa in Beoaiwd I un ttJcsD for what I nm, • pure ukd aheei lad ; 
ftad moEt people add the uick-uaineB of pttit javonl, inaeaoie, and 
BO forth. Bo that if I Tentors to urge any one to buy e, book, either 
he tepliea by a griiii, or he pnta on * terioiu faoe and tails me that 
the time is pest ; that when I am a little older I ihall aee ; that be 
too at xaj age bad this fmaj for bajing books, wMoh went awaj 
when be got to yesia of disoretioa ; that the same will happen to 
ne. Aad then, being a boy, forsooth, I cannot lift np my voice and 
cry, ' Baoe of ataea t if yon think I hare got to grow like you, you 
aie much mistaken ; for I will not leave off loving booki until sense 
leave nte all, wbiob jon nerer had at all, bo far ttosa Ua having come 
to yon whm yoa oeased to like books.* " 

20. TluB,h(nreTer, wa§ one of his rare and short oatbreaka 
of TiTacity ; for wbioh indeed it is qnit« plain that he had 
all the natural materiale in plenty, bat they wore cniehed 
both by the real weight of his calomitieB and by the mag- 
ni£ed power with -which his acnte aensibilitiea invested 
them. He never, says Yiani, could hold long the strain 
of merrimeitt. A distingniihed person who knew him 
well, and, like all apparently who so knew him, loved him 
well, dniing hia later years, assures us that he never saw 
Leopaidi either laugh or smile. His Mend and editor 
lUnieri stat«s that he never sought compensation for 
mental sorrow, or tried to benumb its sting, by the brute 
force of sensual enjoyment. So that in every meaning he 
could have adopted the motto^ 

" loh gehSre nioht den Freuden an." * 

21. Whatever may be thought of the real oanaes of his 
unhappineas, itwillbeplain to all readers of hisworka and 
letters that nothing littie and paltry ever found a place in 
his mind oi would have given him a moment's osie. An 
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intense senaibilitr and craving for love, and for the sign^ 
of loTB, ifl TJaible thronghout, and with it a real modesty 
and tmstfulnesB, a gennine indifference to wealth and 
luxury, a spirit too lofty, perhaps too proud, for anything 
80 poor as vanity. We take this exemption t« be more 
clearly shown in no way than by the absence of anything 
like soreness of feeling about tbe defects of his personal 
tqipeannce, whUe he was aware in fiill of the disadvantage 
they entailed. Describing the effect of his excessive 
studies, he says : — 

" Uy appeamnoe is beoonie wretched, and la me all that latge 
part of man most oontemptiMB, irhioh ia the onl; part regarded by 
the genetality, and it is with the generality that we must deal in 
this world. . . . With these and other unhappy clrcunutanoes has 
fortune tuiroimded me; giving me such developments of thennder- 
■tanding that I might see them clearly and perceive just what I 
am, and of the heart, that hy it I might feel that joy has no part or 
lot ID me," 

In this letter, written at nineteen, the reader may 
notice his great powers of expression, his tendency to 
philoBophise, and a gloom as remarkable as his wonderM 
mental endowments, from a later passage in it, where 
he refers te another event that must happen, and had 
already happened in part, una coia pib fiera di tuUe, we 
gather that he had eJIready lost all hold of Christianity, 
and that he felt, more acutely than any other evil, the 
pun and shame of a continued exterior profession of it, 
together with tbe fear of making the disoloeure of his 
sentiments. 

22. In addition to the kiatut in hie works, which we have 
already noticed, they are presented to us in a confused 
and irregular series, and there is nothing that assumes the 
name of a biography attached to them, while each of towt 
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Editors has prefixed to separate portions some sketch of 
Ub own, and other piecemeal tesdmonieB and panegyrics 
are given in different parte of the collection. Nothing 
can. be more nni^Tourable to the formation of a jiut and 
oareM judgment npon either the works or the life of the 
author. 

23. In the absence, however, of a regular biography, the 
^puUlario, containing between five and six hundred of 
his letters, supplies, though with great lack both of con- 
nexion oad of explanation, many records both of his life 
and studies, and is of hi^ interest on various accounts. 
He seems to have been &om the first a master, as in other 
things that he tonched, so also in letter-writing. When 
only eighteen he addressed the following to Monti, with 
a copy of his version of the second -Sneid. Its ideas 
of course must not be considered according to English 
manners, but mutatis muiancUt. 

" EeBanaN, 21 FObraio 1817. 

"StimatiMuao B^. OaTaliere, — Se £ oolpa ad noma picodo lo 
scrivoe nou proToc&to a lettenito grande, eoIpevoUaBimo aono lo, 
perch^ a nid d coBTengouo i mpeilatLvi delle dae qoaltO. m altro 
posBO aliegare a mis msaaa, ohe la smuiui iuoompreiiBibile di fanal 
nolo al mio principe (poich^ Buddito 1e tono io oerlo, come ametoie 
quale ohe ila delle lettaie) e il tremito ohe proTO aarivendo a lei, ohe 
■arlvelido a Be non ml arvenebbe di prorare. BicevA per mia 
parte dal Sig. Stella, miserabilisaimo dono, la mfa tntduiione del 
■econdo libra della Eneide ; aozi non dono, ma argomeiito di riao al 
trodattore delta Iliade pnmo in Europa, « al giaode amioo del 
grande Annibal Caro. Ed ella rida ; die il ma riao sarii di com- 
pasalone, e la ma ocmipusione piii grata ed onorevole a me, che 
1' ioTidia di mUle altri. Non la prego che legga U mio hliro, ma 
cbe QOD lo rifluU ; ed, acoettandolo, mi faccia chlaro ohe ella non il 
ttene ofleso dal mio aTdlment<^ ooa die verA a oa?Mmi di grande 
ansietk 
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24. Stnnewliat later he had, as we may perceive from the 
next Bhort extract, perfected his power of tmniug a com* 
pliment — a power certainly nerer bo becoming as in a 
man of genially hold and independent character, and in 
this instance most gtacefnlly veiling a rebuke. It is 
addressed to Connt Ferticari, himself an author : — 

" Secanali, 30 OtMirt 1820. 
"Big. Confamiocuisalmoe rtimatisBinM) : Focodopo lamia prima 
leltfra, alia qnale rispondeate grazioeajnante qnesf amio pasaato, io 
Ye ne emm altre due, alle quali non mpondeste. Ha non mi dolgo, 
clie Qon Toleete gittare in beneflzio di nn solo quel tempo che spen- 
derate in vantaggio dt toolti." 

25. His letters to his father are written in the language 
of conventional respect and affection, but under evident 
constraint throughout. In those to his brother, the Count 
Carlo, and to his deter, he is entirely &ee and unreserved, 
but they refer chiefly to matters of domestio concern, or 
of outward and minor, not always entirely pure, interest, 
and afford no measure in general of his powers or of his 
trials. It is in the letters to Giordani, tlie only man 
(July 1819) that he knows,* that he moat fully pours 
out his whole soul, and displays the riches of hia acquire- 
ments, of hia critical taste, and of his constmctive under- 
standing. They abound, like thoce of Giordani himself, 
which are subjoined, iu expressions of the warmest affec- 
tion. Indeed, the correspondence is carried on with the 
fervour and impatience of two lovers, and with a redund- 
ancy of attachment, breaking ont into jealousies almost 
infantine, and slight quarrels just made in order to bo 
mended; the stream only foams the more from being 
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obstructed, and it is sometiiiies aliuost dammed op hj the 
cruel, the abommable, the aU-ohstructuig, all-deTourine 
posts. 

26. It is cnrioiiB, too, to observe Low the tvo minds 
respectiTely find tiieir level according to thrar power, 
without strain or even confloiouaness. In the early part 
of these communications, Giordani cheers, eneouragea, and 
pationises his youthful correspondent. Bat about Leopardi's 
twenty-second year he he^m,* quite without ostenta- 
tion or assumption, to act the tutor, and, in the familiar 
phrase, pat his friend on the back. This man, however — 
we understand an ex-Benedictine who had receded from 
his vows — for many years bad a monopoly of the rich 
commerce of his mind; and be was an evil genins to 
Leopardi, confirming every negative and downward ten- 
dency by hia own very gross and scoffing unbelief, 

27. There are other parts of this collection of letters, 
which throw light apon Italian manners and habits in small 
things and great. It is amusing to find Leopardi recom- 
mending his brother to give up his moustatieB when he 
had just reared them to perfection ; and assuring him that 
the English, and even the French, not only did not any 
longer wear them, but even langhed at those who did. 
There are also many letters relating to the search for fit 
matches for his sister, and then for his brother, Count 
Carlo ; which was prosecuted with great vigour, not only 
in Becanati and tiie neighbourhood, but at Bavenna, 
Modena, Bef^o, and Parma, with occasional references 
to Hilan, Florence, and Borne. We must not judge of 
tiiese matters wholly with an Ei^Iish eye, bnt must recol- 
lect that the fboilitiee of locomotion in a connby, and the 

• Se«,#.ff.,Eplit.L169. 
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habit of reaorting to capitals gire facilities of aSBOciation 
and of choice, the vaut of which elsewhere requires more 
or less the intervention of third parties. The practical 
difference hetweeu Italian habits and oiir own aeems, 
however, to extend further. There the matter is openly 
entertained, disousaed, and arranged by the relations, with 
a Bort of veto in the last stage to the person most con- 
cerned. What sort of veto, it may reasonably be asked ? 
"We should presume from these letters, more than a Royal, 
bnt somewhat less than a Presidential one. But in 
England the whole actual process, except the bare initia- 
tive of social introduction, belongs usually even to a 
daughter, with a veto to the parents : in short, the English 
daaght^ exchanges places with the Italian father. 

28. Injudicious, though doubtless well-meant, attempts 
appear to have been made to press him into holy orders ; 
and they were, most unwarrantably, continued even after 
he had given evidence conclusive to any dispasuonate 
mind of his infidel opinions; for in 1824 he published the 
Srulo Minore, with its ominous appendix in prose ; and 
some of bis Dialogues were in print as early as January 
1826, In that month, it seems that his father offered 
him a nomination to one or more benq^ces; and he 
accepted it on certain conditions, one of which was that 
he should be dispensed from saying mass after the first 
few days, though he had no objection to undertaking to 
recite prayers by himself instead. For this he pleaded 
his studies, and the state of bis eyes, as an excuse. A sub- 
sequent letter, however, throws a strange light upon the 
current notions of chordt property ; and exhibits to ns a 
form of abase perhaps more flagrant, bnt perhaps also 
more rare, than those which prevail in inland. He 
writes to say he hears that patrons are sometimea allowed 
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at Bome to stupend a presentatioii fbi bIx or dgttyean, and 
to apply Hie revenuea in tiie mtemn, rabject to the uBual 
trardens (ot proviaiaii for di'rine service, ve presume), for 
some Loaonrable purpose. He then saggeste that his father 
perhaps might make thia arrangement "with a view to his 
aapport, retaining all the time the some control otoi the 
money as over any other part of his income. In April, 
however, of the same year, we find h JTn finally declining 
' ' the benefices " which bis father still presaed npon him ; 
and the nomination seems to have fallen on his youngest 
brother, 

29. We have referred to his view of hie own mother- 
tongue. Every day he read it as a portion of his studies ; 
and he early said (1817) that the man, who had fEuniliarised 
himself with the deeper resonrces of the Italian, would 
pity those who were obliged to use any other tongue. It 
was to him ia lingua regina di tvttf h Ungus vintnti, « delle 
morU le non regxna mtU non tuddita. Again, he is atmck 
vrith the difficulty of translating the noble Oreek word 
ad\iK, represented snflcieittly for our purpose by the 
English term feat. 

" Oon qual pEtrola italiana reDderemo questa greca ? Travaglio ba 
il diaguatoBO, nm non il gnmde a 11 vtulo. Non pertanto io non 
rn'orrisdilo di affermare clie qitesU paiola non si po«ea Nndeio ia 
italiano, tanlo poco mi fldo di oonoBcere qoesta nostra lingua, 

BOVBUfA, DIMSNSA, OKNtFOTEKTC" — Op. V. p. 50. 

Se was encouraged in this view of his own tongue by his 
friend Giordani, who writes to him, wm «' impara mat hem ' 
la Itt^ua, che i $entpre infinita." * 

* [I gball rejoice, if theae words ihouH attract loina attentloD front 
tlie reader. The deplorable uid barbarous neglect of the Italian tongua 
asd literature, had begun, bat had scarcelf begnn, to be felt amoDS ni 
in 1B50. It is now geaenl, and haidened.— W. E. G., 18TS.] 
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30. Accordingly, when tie published his ' Canzoni ' in 
1824, he appended to them a pliilological cotomentary, 
vhioh has heen republished in the third, or miscellaiieoDB, 
Volnme of his workB. It ia directed steadily t^wEtrds a 
particular scope, namely, that of enlarging fiie resources 
of the language, rarely or uerar by arbitrary invention, 
ahnost always by recurring to its classical authoritiea. 
He eritieiaes witti great seTority the Bella Cruacan dic- 
tionary, which imposes upon us foreigners by it« bulk and 
pretensions, but is, we beUeve, lightly eateraned by every 
Italian scholar. In the same spirit he betook himself to 
the reproduction of ihe style of the Si-»o«ntiiii. These 
he considered to approach most nearly to the manner of 
the Greeks, and best to develop the close affinity which he 
conceived to exist between the two langnagea, and which, 
indeed, is obvious in some points of Italian that are not 
represented in Latin. Among tiiem are the highly diversi- 
fied forms of diminutiou and augmentation, the employment 
of the article, the virtual possession of a middle voice, and the 
free ose of the verb infinitive with the fonctdons of a noun 
substantive. Yet he must himself, when translating the 
Odyssey, have felt the want of a flexible quality in Italian 
to enable it faithfully to represent the Greek compound 
adjectives. 

31. Under the name of a trecentkta translation from an 
ancient MS., he published a fictitious account of the martyr- 
dom of certain monks ; and the imposition was successflil, 
evenwith the best judges of the style of that period. Nor 
let it be understood that he inherited the faculty from his 
&ther. On the contrary, Count Uonaldo had, so far as he 
bred him at all, bred him in the Qallioising taste of an 
earlier generation. At the outset, he says, in April 1 81 7 — 
being then only eighteen years old — he had his head ftUl 
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of tiie new notions, and despised and trampled upon the 
study of Italian ; his own original papers were like mete 
trauslatious from tbe Prench : he bad then wallom-ed in 
the reading, which he had since learned to detest.* Thus, 
by the native and maturing force of bis own taste and 
judgment, and without a guide, he had revolted against 
the bad rules of bis youthful iaraining, and framed a sound 
and true system for himself at an age when in ordinary 
minds, even with the aid of the best instruotoTS, taste and 
judgment in letters are but beginning faintly to dawn. 

32. Ab we hare seen, bis first efforts were applied to 
jjulology ; and it was not till he was seventeen and s 
half — rather an advanced period in his early ripened 
mental life^that he gave himself to literature in its 
ordinary sense. It was probably not bo much choice, as 
necessity, that threw him upon the former line of study. 
Ifot that be bad great advantages for it; but the reverse. 
The merits of his other's library have apparency been 
exonerated by Hanieri ; it did not, for example, contain 
a Xenophon. StUl it was a library, and it had no modem 
hooka ; and being thus thrown upon the dead languages, 
and having for the most part to learn them by means of 
reading their authors, his acquisitive mind was naturally 
drawn to their speech, and to its laws. 

33. "We are inclined to trace to this circumstance the 
accuracy and beauty of his own diction and his admirable 
style. He had handled early and familiarly those among 
all the instruments for the expansion of thought, which 
are the most rigorously adapted to the laws of thought ; 
and he had also deeply considered the mode and ibrm of 
the adaptation. Yet it is certainly wonderful that he 



• Op, V. p. 23, p. 174. 
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Bhould have issuetl from tiiese studies not only a refined 
BcbolsT and philologian, but a poveifol and lofty poet ; 
BB veil as that he should haTO carried to maturity, in the 
most fervid and impatient period of life, pnrsnita which 
are cramnonly oonsidered rather diy. But it is a cardinal 
truth, that no study 'whatever can he dry to sach a mind 
when eameatly embracing it. 

We should gladly hare noticed his other labours in 
Italian, particularly his commentary upon Fetrarch, to 
the merits of which very competent testimony might ho 
quoted ; but the expenditure of space warns us to pass 
on. We advance the more readily because even to do this 
would not be to do all ; for, besides the great things that 
be accomplished, he had already cast in the mould of 
Thought the plans of more and greater.* 

34. WhenweregardlieopardiinhiBcharaoterofapoet — 
in which no Italian of the present generation, we conceiTe, 
except Hanzoni, even approaches him, and he in a diffe- 
rent order, and perhaps but in a single piece — ^it is not 
difficult to perceive that he was endowed in a peculiar de- 
gree with most of the facultiee, which belong to the highest 
excellence. Wo shall not« two exceptions. The first is 
the solid and conaiBtent wisdom which can feel no other 
firm fbnndation in the heart of man than the Gospel 
revelation : without which, even while we feel the poet 
to be an enchanter, we cannot accept and tmst him as a 
guide: and of which Wordsworth is an example un- 
equalled probably in our age, and unsurpassed in any 
age preceding oura. Kor let it be said that this is not 
properly a poetical defect; because the highestj functions 
of the human being stand in snob intimate relations to 



■ EpUtolsna, U. p. 123. To Collstu. 
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one anoth«r, that the patent want of any one of them 
irill commonly prevent the attainment of perfection in 
any other. Ilie sen«e of beauty enters into the highest 
philosophy, as in Flato. The higiheBt poet moat be a 
philosopher, acoompliahed, like Dante, or intnitiTe, like 
Shakspeare. But neither the one nor the oUier can now 
exist in separation from that conception of the rolations 
between God and man, that new standard and pattern of 
humanity, which Christianity has supplied. It is true, 
indeed, that much of what it has indelibly impressed upon 
the imagination and understanding, the heart and life of 
man, may be traceable and even prominent in those who 
individually disown it. The splendour of these dist^pro- 
piiated gifts in particular oases may be among tlie very 
greatest of the signs and wonders appointed for the trial 
of faith. Yet there is always someUiing in them to show 
that they have with them no source of poeitaTe and per- 
manent vitality : that the branch has been torn from tlie 
tree, and that its life is on the wane. 

35. There is another point, in which I,e<qiardi frils as 
compared with the highest poets. He is stronger in the 
reflective than in the perceptive, or at any rate than in 
the more strictly creative powers. Perhaps these latter 
were repressed in their growth by the severe realities 
of his life. It is by them that the poet projects his 
work from himself, stands as it were completely detached 
from it, and becomes in his own per»mality invisible. 
Thus did Homer and Shakspeare perhaps beyond all 
other men: thus did Goethe, subjective as he tmlyie: 
thus did Dante when he pleased, although his individn- 
ality is the local end material, not the formal, centre, to 
so speak, of his whole poem. All this is only to say in 
other words that by this gift the poet throws his entire 
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Btrength into his work, and identifies himself with it; 
that he not only does, but for the time being is, his work ; 
and that then, when the work is done, he passes away 
and learea it. It is perfect in its own kind, and bears no 
stamp or bace of him — that is of wbat in bint pertains to 
the individual as such, and does not come under the 
g^ieral laws of tmth and beanty. Thus all high pictorial 
poetry is composed: thus every great character, in the 
drama or romance, is conceived and executed. 

36. It is the gift of imaginatian in its highest form and 
intensity which effects these wonderfiil transmutations, 
and places the poet of the first order in a rank, nearer to 
that of creative energies than anything else we know. 
Kezt, perhaps, to him comes the great intuitive dis- 
coverer. These are the few and privileged children of 
Mature, who tread a royal road, and constitute the signal 
exceptions to that broad and general law of human know- 
ledge; Momo, naturte minittw etinUrpr«s, tantum/aeit «t 
inUlUgit quantum d« natura ordine re vel mente obiervavtrii: 
nee amphui sett, out point. {Bacon, Nov. Org., Aph. I.) 

37. Letrpardi, though he had abondance both of foncy 
and of ima^nation, either was not possessed of this peculiar 
form of the latt^ gift or had not developed it : his imper- 
sonations are beautiful, but rather afber tho manner of 
statues : they have just so much of life as is sufficient to 
put his metaphysical conceptions in motion ; but we 
always seem to discover his hand propping them up and 
moving them on; they have not the flesh- and-blood 
reality : he is eminently a subjective poet, and the reader 
never loses him from view. Bnt he is sorely a very great 
subjective poet, and applies to his work, with a power 
rarely equalled, all the resources of thought and passion, 
all that his introspective habit« had taught him : he has 
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Glioic« and floving diction, a profound Iiarmoiiy, istense 
pathos : and he omtea to very^ peonliar grace a maBonline 
^oeigy and eren nmjest; of expression, which is not 
Hoipamed, bo far as ire know, in the viuAe range of 
poetry or of eloquence, and whioh indeed gives the 
highest endenoe of its prerogafiTe by endowing senti- 
meuta, now become bite and almost Tulgar throi^i nse, 
with perfect fireshnesB of aspect and with the power to 
produce lively and strong impressionfi. Of fhis some 
examples may be noticed in the extracts we are about to 
make. His gift of compression, in partioolar, is one 
which seems, not borrowed, for sach tilings no man can 
borrow — ^they are marked " not transferable " — but de- 
scended or inherited firom the greatest (rf all masters of 
compreseion, &om Dante himself. 

38. Although it has appeared that his first poetical efforts 
were relatively late, yet they were as early as those of 
most poets who have acquired particular celebrity for 
juvenile productions, and fliey will bear, we imagine, 
favonrable comparison with those of Pope or of Hilton. 
Indeed, as their beginning and maturity were almost 
simultaneous, he is really no less remarkable as a youthful 
poet than as a youtbfol scholar and critic, and holds one 
of the very first places in the troop of beardless Apollos. 
Ifothiug to our minds can be more beautiAil than his first 
effort ; the piece entitled II Primo Amora, in that purely 
and perhaps inalienably Italian measure, the t«nit rima. 
It is so even a tissue of harmonious thought and language, 
tliat we have laboured in vain to discover how to do it 
justice by an extract. But, rather tlian pass it by 
altogetiier, wo will quote the passage which begins by 
describing the superior and subtler force that drew him 
away &om his first love, his studies. 
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" N% gli aochi ti noti stniii io rivolgea, 
E qneUi m'ttppariaii vani, per cni 
Vano ogni altra deeir ctedato ayea. 
Deik eame aaX da me d vuio fdi 

E tanto amoi mi tolse im nltro amore ? 
Ddi qnanto in verity tuu »am nui I 

ETocchioa teiTD chinooia E^iaocolto 
Di lisciantrarai fuggitivo e tb^ 
N% in leggiodro soffiia tA in tnipe Tolto : 
Che la iUibata, la Candida imago 
Tnrl»Te egli lemea pinta nel Eeno, 
Come all' aure ai turba onda di lagix 
E qnel di non aver godnto appieno 
' Fentimeuto, che 1' aaima d grava, 

E' 1 piacei olie pesgd cangia in veleno. 
Per li f oggiti dl mi stimolava 
Tnttora il Ben : cho la Tcrgogna, e il dnro 
Sno mona, in qnesto cor giii non optava. 
Al delo, a vol, geotili anime, io giuro 
Obe Toglia non mi entrt baeea nel petto, 
Ch'arei di foco intaminato e pun). 
Tive qnel foco ancor, vive 1' ofietto, 
Spint nel pensier mio la bella imago 
Da cni, ae non celeste, altro diletlo 
Giammd non ebbi, e sol di lei m'appago," 
39. In the next year lie thus apostrophiseB Italy ; witli 
respect to 'whioh we most observe that he was compre- 
hensive and impartial in his lepngnance to the yoke of 
strangen, and that he appears still more to have revolted 
&oni a Frencli than from a German domination. 'We 
concdre that this Canaons {AlP Jialia), with the one 
which follows it, must at once have placed Tiim in the 
first rank among the lyric poets of his country : — 
" patria mia, vedo le mnra e gli archi 
E lecoloimeeisimtilaeriererme 
Tom d^U avi noatri ; 
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Ma 1r gloria Don vedo, 

Nou Tedo il lauro, e il ferro, ond' ena carchl 

I niMtri padri aotichi. Or, &tta merme, 

NndK la fronte e nndo il petto moetri. 

Oim& qoante fetite, 

Cha lividoi, che Baagae ! Oh quol ti veggfo, 

FormoiiBsIma donna 1 lo chieilo nl oiolo 

B al mondo ; dite, dite, 

Chi la riduBBe a tale ? £ qaonta h peggio 

Chs dl catena ha carche ambe le brnooia : 

Hi, che aparte le ohiome e senza vela 

Siedo in terra neglotta e aconsolata, 

NMOondendo la faoda 

Tra le ginocchia, e plange. 

Piangi I ohe ben hai donde, Italia mia, 

Le genti a vinoer nata 

E uella ianata Borte, a nella lia. 

Be fosBST gli ooobi tuoi due fonti vive, 

Hoi non pctrebbo il pianto 

Adc^oani al too danuo ed al Homo 

Che Ibsti donna, or sei povera aooella. 

O nmni, O nomi I 
Fngnan per altra terra Itali aooiari I 
Oh miwio cdui, che in goerra i spento 
Non per li patrii lidi, e per la pia 
Ccmaorte a i figli cari, 
Ha da nemid attrni 
Per altra gente, e non pnD dir morendo ; 
Alma terra nada. 
La vita che mi desti ecco ti rendo I" 

40. It vaa a strong indignatioii irhich prompted the 
following verseB of the lame year, from the pieoe ' On the 
Koniunent of Dante to be erected in Florence ; ' and in it 
that master of all Italian poetry, 



"per looniTeiw 
n Meonio cantor non i pill aolo,* 
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might perhaps liave recognised the fire of a gemafi entitled 
to claim Bome distant kindred with his own : 
" O Jtaliit, a oor ti rtia 

Vxt ai pasmti onor ; ehe d' altrettaU 

Oggi Tedove aoa le tue ooatrade ; 

NfeT'fe chid'onorar ti si oonTegna. 

Volgiti indietro, e guax^A, patris mfa, 

Qaella Bohietn infinita d' immortali, 

E piaugT, e dl te stesM ti diad^na : 

Cha senza Bdegno omai la doglia h stolta : 

Tolgfti, e ti vergi^na, e ti riscnotl, 

E ti ponga una volta 

FengleT degl' btI nosbl, e de' nepotL" 

Asd again in titis majestio burst : 

■* O dell' Etrtuoo loetro inclito padre, 
Be di ooea terrena. 
Be di costal cha tanto alto locastl, 
Qaalche novella ai Ta>tri lldl MTivk, 
lo BO ben ohe per te gioia noa seati : 
Che saldi men ohe oeia e men oh' arena 
Teno la fama che di to lesoiaMi 
Son broiusl e marail : e dalle noetn meati 
Be mal cadesti anom', s* imqaa cadiai, 
Oiesca, Be crescei' pub, nostra soiaara, 
E in sempitend |;nai 

Piftnga toa stirpe, a tntto 11 numdo owtna: 
Ha noD per te t" 

41. In tiieBrvioMitiori, published in 1S24, and belong- 
ing to the Beoond period of his life, te gave more Tisibly to 
the world his nnhappy opinions, still, however, veiling 
himself by patting them into the mouth of the Soman 
hero. The following passage may, however, serve as a 
specimen of its high poetical merits : 
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E 1' iaquiefa notte e la foueeU 

All' Aaeonio volar cajnpagoa eqtioii. 

GogDatl petti il vincitor colpesta, 

Fremono i poggi, dalle Bomme vette 

Boma onticB mina : 

Tn A plocida aei? Tn 1b nascente 

Lftvicia prole, e gli aani 

Lieti vedead, e i memoruidi alloii ; 

E tD an r alpa I' immatato ragglo 

Tacita Terserai qnando, ne' dannl 

Del eerro Ifalo nome, 

Sotto borfaefo piede 

Biuttouei^ qnella Bolinga Bede," 

42. In the Consako, a dying youth — recalHag, ire need 
liardly add, the poet— abandoned by all but the object of 
Ma love, entreats of her the parting gift of an only kisa. 
The description which follows is surely a noble specimen 
of tiie power of the Italian language in blank vetse : - 

" Stette EOBpesa b penaieroaa in atto 
La bellissima donna : e fiso it gaatdo, 
Di mille vem frfavillutte, in qoella 
Tenea dell' infelloe, Of e 1' estiema 
Lacrima riluoea. Nfe dkUe il core 
Di sprezzar la diinanda, e il mesto sddlo 
Binaceibii col niego : nozl la viUBa 
Hisericordia del bea noti aidori ; 
E quel volto oeleate, e qnella booea, 
Oili tanto deidata, a per molf aimi 
Ai^mento di sogno e di soaplro, 
Doloemente appreasando al volto afSitto 
E scoloiato dal mortale of&nno, 
Pifa baoi e pill, tatta benigna e In Tista 
D' alta pie^ aolle oonTolBe labbra 
Del tiepido, rapito amante impresee." 

From the seiions poems we have quoted somewhat 
largely, yet insufflciently. 'We might, if space permitted, 



adrert to La Ginettra, the fragment xxxix., and others : 
hnt we pass on from them with the obBerration that the 
reader, oponmg them at hazard, will find no page of them 
without abnndant beauties, though in some places they 
are Boaired and blighted by emanations from the pit of hia 
shoreless and bottomlesB despair. And tliis brings us to 
the thresheld of the last and very painftil portion of our 
task, some reference, namely, to the philosophical ^ecula- 
tione of Leopardi. 

43. Sefore entering, however, we may advert shortly to 
his principal production in satirical poetry. He wrot« 
very early and then rewrote a poem, rather imitated than 
translated irom the Batrachomyomachia ; ejid he followed 
this up with an original sequel (in the ottava rima) which 
he brought io its abrapt ending immediately before his 
deatti in 1837. Perhaps the idea of itmay also have been 
in part suggested by the satirical Poem of Casti, II Potma 
TartoTQ, in which he attacks the Bussians. It shows a 
&cility in employing the language for its end quite equal 
(and more can hardly be said) we think to that of Byron 
in Son Juan ; whUe some parts of the political satire, for 
fineness and keenness, might rank with that of Swift. 
He takes up the tale at tlie point where the mice, whose 
Tiotory over the frogs had been converted into defeat and 
rout by the arrival of the crabs, rally and reorganise 
themselves, and he continues it in eight cantos, under the 
name Paralipommi della £atraehomomaehia, through their 
subsequent negotiations and war with their later and more 
formidable enemy. Nothing can be more snccessfnl tha-n the 
passage in whi(^ the general of the crabs, in answer to 
the demand of the envoy of the mice, who wishes to know 
what right they had to interfere, states that they did it to 
preserve the Wlance of power, and goes on to explain the 
theory of political equilibrium. 
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44. Again, the mice, having lost their monarch, pro- 
ceed ta elect a eonstitutionai tovtreign, and declare him 
not £ing of Mouse-hmd, but only King of the Uice. 

" Ma 11 noTello eigtiOF, giurato ch' ebbe 
Setvu eeso e gli etedi etsmo il patto, 
Incorouato fa, come si debbe : 
£ 1 Quknto a Testl di pel di gatio, 
E lo Kettro impugn^ cbe d' anro crebbSi 
If ella cni panta il moodo era ritratto, 
Forohl; credeva allor dol moado iateto 
La specie Boriojna aver Timpeio. 

Dato alia plebe fa iiaolo con polta, 
B vin vecchio gittftr malt« fimtaae, 
OridBndo ella per tntto allegra e folta: 
Viva la carta e viva Kodipane I 
Tal cb' echeggiando quell' alpestie volte 
'Oarta' per tutto rlpeteva e 'pane'; 
Oow al goremo delle onlte goiti. 
Cbi Is m nunistrar, siifflolentL 

Be de' Topi ooatui oon nuovo nom^ 

sne tioTBto foMe o de' BOggetU. 
' 8' intitolti, noQ dl Topoia, oome 

Fropriamente in addietro ^ oan detti 

1 portatori di quell' auiee some : 
Coaa molto a notar, ohe negll eSetU 
Dllltoitoe d'ase^, beooh^ non paia, 
B* aloan lia re de' Topi o dl Topua." 

45. It is veil worth while to notice, in the case of bo 
powerful a poet, Mb ordinary mode of compoaition, which 
he haa described with reference to his Odea. He says 
that, in deragning and shaping his compoaitions, he always 
followed on the instant a sudden suggestion of the mind ; 
that it was then his practice to watt for another acceaa of 
fervour, commonly a month or more afterwards : he would 
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then Bet liunBelf to compose, but ao alovlj, that he com- 
mooly occupied two or three veeks in fluishing eTen the 
Bhorteet piece.* 

46. Even at a very early period, he seems to have had a 
spontaneouB or ready-made philoaophy for every subject. 
For example, in a letter to Qioidsni of May 1817, he 
controyertg a doctrine of the latter with respect to art. 
Gioidaui hod admonished young painters never, without 
an overruling neeesBity, to represent what was ugly, and 
then only with tact and reserve : inasmuch as the proper 
business of art was with beautifiil and winning, not with 
distasted objects. So, says Leopardi, their office is to 
imitate nature nel veriiimile. And he argues thus. The 
same general maxims, he conceives, that govern poetry, 
must also hold good for painting. But in poetry, if 
Giordan! were rig^t, it must follow that Homer and Yii^ 
had erred ttmes without number ; Dante above all, who 
had so often represented il brutto. Storms, deaths, other 
calamities are distasteful ; but &e poets are full of them. 
Again, tragedy must be radically, and' of its own nature, 
bad. But in tiie tears, agitation, shuddering, caused by the 
perusal of poetry, there is real and been delight, which 
springs from the vivid imitation and representation of 
nature, as It brings before ns, and fills wiHi life, what is 
distant, or dead, or purely imaginary. Hence, while the 
beautiM in actual nature only gives a limited satis- 
faction, that of art, having a power not bounded by 
fact and experience, ^tcs an unlimited delight, and 
even what is ugly acquires the power to please, prc- 
vided it be represented according to the veritimiU or 
probable in art; for if there should happen to live a man 

• Epistolario, I, 316. 
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of deformity beyond belief, he would not be a fit subject 
for paintiiig. 

47. There can be little doubt that Leopard! misled 
himself in ihis case by hia analogy drawn from poetry to 
painting. He waa here unconsdouBly upon the ground 
trodden so carefully, and, we preFnune, Irodden once for all, 
by Leasing in his Laocoon. That great and poetical critic 
shows us how and why Qis master who produced the un- 
rivalled group, and the poet Virgil, are alike right, though 
the former baa pven to the principal figure a mouth not 
crying aloud — as "Winckelmaiin has aaid, tr hett ietn 
»chreehlicke» Gnehrei — while in Virgil (^n. ii. 222), 
" Clamores gimnl honendos ad lidera tcdlit ;" 

And the reason is, that each follows with equal sagacity 
the law of the beautiful in his own art, whidi admits in 
poetry, for the mind, many things that it excludes firom 
painting, for the eye. So that their material difference is 
the proof of their formal agreement. But although Leo- 
pardi fell here into error, it waa a very common and 
natural error. There have been, until very lately, evenif 
there are not now, eminent artists who wonld have sup- 
ported him. At the very worat, hia being on the losing 
aide in auch case can scarcely cause any deduction &om 
our admiration of the paaaage we have rudely summed up, 
in which be showa he hod a clear, consistent, and philo- 
sophical view of art, wlule he was yet a boy ; at a time, 
too, when he had never wandered from the little town of 
Beoanati, and probably had nerer aeen a picture which 
could do anything but misiufDrm and mislead him. But, 
indeed, he showed at this early period, in all the subjects 
which he handled, hia inbom capacity for philoaophy ; and 
it is no exaggeration to say tbat even hia extended learning 
H 2 
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is not more remarkable tliaa his general acuteness, depth, 
and contmuity of thonght. 
' 48. It ma; seem strata that, if tluB description be tme, 
his moat strictly philoBopbical writings should present, in 
the results at which he arrivee, ho deplorable a pictore. The 
principal of theee are his Opa-ette Morali, a series of i£a- 
logacs, first published as a whole at Milan in 1827,tlioDgh 
a portion of them had been prerlously printed ; and his 
PemitH Morali, not published till after bis death. Of 
the former h« {i^yes us plainly to nnderstand that they 
were his fitvonrite work ; and in publishing the latter (in 
1845) his frigid Banieri has only fulfilled the scheme they 
jointly arranged towards the end of his life. But the 
opinions, which he here brings out in stricter form, are 
but too traceable in some of his poetry, and make up tiie 
burden of no small number of his letters, especially, we 
mnst add, of those in which he writes with entire sincerity 
and freedom. It is plain that prudential motives oitcn 
restrained him ; as when he writes to Uadame Tommassini 
with reference to one of his published papers, that he 
looks upon the Greeks as brothers, that he has said aa 
much for them as he could, and quite enough, he thinks, 
conddering that he was unable to give a free utterance 
to his opinions.* The censorship, however, if it had 
power to annoy him, did not avail for any other purpose ; 
and we think all those, who peruse bis OpvrttU, will join 
with us in putting the question, if the publication of 
works such as these is to be pennitted, for what imagin* 
able end is such a tribunal to be maintained ? 

49. To speak plainly, then, of bis abstract plulosophy 
of life and action, paganism is Gospel light, and the Great 



* EpUtoUrio, U. p. 10. 
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Desert a.pat/i riant, in compeiiaoii with it. The felaeneBB, 
migeiy, and hopelesBiieBa of life are the borden of Ida 
etxtan in the fi»niliftr lottera of Ms early youth under his 
&ther'a roof, aa oft^a aa they become sn^eotiTe. And aa 
Boon as the year 1819 he wrote to GKoidani that he had 
not spirit remaining to conceive a wiah, not even for 
death : he had indeed no fear of it in any respect, bat it 
seemed bo little different from life, &om life in which now 
not even pain came to sustain him, hut an intense weari- 
ness both exhausted him and tormented him as if it had 
been the extreme of pain, and drove him beside himself iu 
his incapadly to feel that his despair itself was a reality. 
In the happiest of his moods, he had just strength enou^ 
to weep OTer the miseries of man, and the nullity of all 
things. This looks like mere rhapsody, and in ordinary 
cases one would say, it is a love-sick or brain-sick boy, 
and the very violence of the &t is the beet assurance that 
it cannot last. But with him it was a settled and habitual 
tone of thought ; and only on rare occasions, throughout 
the whole coarse of hia letters or his works, will the 
reader find even a transient expression that is not in 
unison with it. In common life, we are sometimes 
astonished and appalled at the power of the human &ame 
to endure protracted nervous agony ; and the records of 
this extraordinary man constantly suggest a similar feel- 
ing with respect to the capacity of the mind both to suffer, 
and to heighten and inflame the causes of its own torture. 
50. Doubtless, as regarded his practical life, there are 
deductions to be made from the extreme breadth of these 
statements. Even while he told Giordan! that he could not 
conMive a teuh, nay that he had ceased to understand the 
meaning of friendship and of affection, he also begged for 
Icttera, and said he woidd always love him. But what 
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ve have said is too etrictly tme of liis erpecnlative mind- 
mid although the Gpeculations are in realitjr illogical and 
incoherent, and cannot be Bidd to fonn a system fmihei 
than as TuuTeraal destractioa ia a Bystem in a negative 
sense, yet apecnlatioa waa in his case the master-k^ of 
life. The child, he says, is happy, bat happy only because 
he is blind. Tme life ends where manhood begins ; none 
really live longer, except those who continue to be children 
after they are grown up. Study has value, because it ia 
the most secure source of forgetfiilness, and a more durable 
illusion than most others. The only exertions conform- 
lable to truth and reason are those founded upon the 
recognition o!m tvttoi nulla; and, as we here arrive at 
the BpM! of all paradox in the shape of a contradiction in 
terms, it seems not easy to carry this part of the descrip- 
tion fiirther in detaiL Fain, again, is cruel to us : but 
tedium, weariness, and disgust are even worse. Some- 
times he tells us there is nothing real except pain. 
SometimeB that not even pain is real. Truth and reason 
are our implacable foes ; tiiey do nothing hut reveal misery 
and hopelessness. Nature, it is true, reBlBts; but then 
nature lies. As to a &ture state, it was a most mis- 
diievous inveption; because before men thought of it, 
they might, at any rate, have an undisturbed hope of 
esct^e by death.* 

51. If in his letters this be dedamatiou, it is in his 
philosophical writings eaiueat and deliberate enough. It 
is impossible to escape from the natural conclusions by 
pleading the iarm of Dialogue. First, because the reasons 
of its adoption are patent. . Next, because in the Pmntri, 
to quote no other case, he passes out of that form and 
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speaks in the first person. Tbeie are places, indeed, 
where he seems as if he had been trying earnestly, though 
hopelessly, to keep a slippery hold upon some fragment of 
behef; bat the end is, always and obvioUBly, oodbcIous 
&ilnre. It is needless to quote ; the dark and hopeless 
doctrine blackens nearly every page, and the marks of 
Idgh and noble gifts, with which it is mixed, serve to 
make the gloom more palpable and thick. Those who 
desire, without the pain of traversing so dreary a course 
at length, to see his miserable no-creed Bnmmed up, will 
find it in the verses (a poem they can hardly be called) 
A Si SteiiO, written in anticipation of death. 

52. Yet, even in his philoBOphy, he shows to advantage 
as compared with his friend Giordani, who is a mere railer 
at the world, and contends that life is detestable and in- 
supportable to the good, and that its advantages are only 
for the wicked. Leopardi's reply is remarkable. It is 
not BO, he says : for the best advantage of this world con- 
sists in its nobler illusions of gloiy, love, virtue, and the 
like, and such illusious as these never come to the had.* 
There are traces, indeed, here and there of that mateiialistio 
tendency which appears to characterise particnlarly the 
Italian mind when it has been in aberration: but they 
are partial and tare.f 

53. It may be thought that, if such be the real character 
of Leopardi's philosophy, wo should have done better to 
pass it by, than to expose it to the reader's eye. But in 
the first place there can be no more futile, no more mis- 
chievous conception, than that faith is to bo kept entire 
by hiding from view the melanoholy phenomena of un- 
belief. And, secondly, the kind of unbelief which is 
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really (mworthy of aay notice except Bimple dentmciation, 
is that -which attacks oa throngh the sense of ridicule, or 
insinoatcB itself by bribing the pasdona. It is not so with 
Leopardi. His philosophy, and his frame of mind in con- 
nexion with it, present more than any other that we know, 
more eyen than those of Shelley, the character of unre- 
lieved, tmredeemed deeolataon. The very qualities in it, 
which attract pitying sympathy, deprive it of all seductive 
power. Antecedently to confutation by reasoning, it 
carries -with it its own antidote. It was not a voluptuous, 
a scof&ng, a Mvolous, a wanton infidelity, but one mourn- 
fill and self-torturing; one that, in hiding from view any 
consolatory truth, consiuned all enjoyment, peace, and 
hope in the mind that harboured it. TJabelief was to him 
the cannon-ball : 
" Shattering that it maf reaob, and shattering what it nQches."* 

Beli^on took its flight from him, like the fabled deities 
from Troy, when destruction had begun, and in order 
that Destruction might proceed. There waa left to Leo- 
pardi this melancholy distinction, that he has brought 
more nearly than any other person to uniformity, if not 
to consistency, the philosophy of nullity, misery, and 
despair. 

54. In his poetry, indeed, ho challenged death aloud, 
with an eloquence nothing less than tremendous : — 

" He oerto trovetu, quol ai sia r om 
Che tu le pcooe al mio ptegar dlspleghi, 
\ Erta la fironte, umato 

E lenitente al bto: 
I« man oho flagellando si co](na 



• ColeridgeV ' WallensUin.' 
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Nel mio Bdngaa innooaute 

Nod rioolmEu dl lode, 

Non benedir, oom' tiaa 

Per antica Tilt& 1' umBna geote ; 

Ogni Tana speranzo, onde wnuola 

8« coi &noiiilli U mondo, 

Gitlar da me : soil* altro in slcniii tempo 

Bperei', Be non te tola, : 

Solo Etspettai aereno 

Qael dl, cli' io pieghi addormeDtato il c«po 

Nel too yirginBo bbho." — Anore e MoiU, L 93. 

fint he vas not commoiily a Capaneos, bidding defiance to 
the thunders of hearen, nor a Promethena, who drev 
moral strength from the great deeds that he felt he had 
dona for man ; he resembled rather the Hercnles of the 
Tradiiniffi, or Fhilootetea, in Xiemnoe, when under tiie 
agony of his wound be 

" made the welkin ring again, 
And fetohed shrill eclioee &om the hollow earth :" 

or like (Edipne, when he recoiled from tbe diacovery of 
the terrible enigma, bowed his head to the strength of 
Destiny, and was driven by tbe fate^ tempest, homeless 
and hopeless, tbroagh the earth. 

6S. As, therefore, no case has ever existed in which 
tbe claim to pity and syiopathy was stronger, bo never 
was there one in wbicb it could moTe safely be indulged. 
His soepticiBm, at least, did not stoop to baseness, did not 
drive its bargain with the passions : nor bad be tbe pre* 
sumption of these who, luiving hidden from their view 
the sun of tbe Gospel and created a darkness for them- 
selves, light some &rtbing candle of their own in its 
stead. The place ttam which be bad driven the " sacred 
mother of homenjty," tbe Catholic faith, he wonld not 
attempt to occupy with any inferior scheme. In the 
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vacant ahrine, lie set up no idol. For common speculatiTe 
liberalism, and for the opinions of the day, he had a con- 
tempt as enei^tio even as his levnlaion from theology, 
and as deeply imprinted on hia whole mental conetitatioii.* 

56. It is indeed true that scaively any notice of 
Christian doctrine ia to be found in hia works. In one 
place, referring to tiioSrutoMtMre and his prose comment 
upon it, of which the theme is the nullity of virtue, he 
says he has inserted the qualifications umanammte parlando 
ami tumparlo deUt virA UohgaU. But this is a thin and 
shadowy pret«xt. Frobably his mind was averse botjt 
^m polemical writing, and from the whole sabject 
matter of Christian theology : direct attacks, too, npon 
the Church would hare brought him to open war with his 
father, and, in all likelihood, conld not have passed 
through the press. But his doctrines, as they stand, cut 
off the stream even nearer to the fountain-head. His 
quarrel seems less with his Church (he tells us he ob- 
served novMtu and triduos to obtain the grace of a speedy 
deatiit) ^^^^ vntii Christiamty ; and not so much with 
Christianity as with the whole ground, not only of 
revelation, but of natural religion in its first and simplest 
elements. WonderAil as it may seem, his writings in 
their general effect go as near as human langaage well 
can go to evincing a total disbelief in God, the soul, and 
Immortality. 

57. And yet there is a passage, even in his speculative 
essays, which bears a touching, would t« Ood it were 

* S«e, for exHDple, tha 'Palinodia al Msrcheu Gino Capponi,* Op. I. 
p. 106. 

t Epiit. n. p. 165. \Tbia in in a Utter to hii fathn : and I do Dot 
&el sum It is lot a pun fiction. So also when, at tiw Nuna period 
(1B32), he begs hia sister to pre; ibr him.— W. £. 0., 1B78.] 
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an intentiotial, TBBemblaiice to the great primordial idea 
of ChriBtiBmty. It is the Storia del gaiere umano, and 
is as beautiM in langniage aB iu thought.* Through 
a great part of the hiatoiy of man, he relates, hTiman 
life was consoled by his £ivourite characters, certain 
Larva, or Phantasms, under the names of Justice, Patriot- 
ism, Olory, Hope, Tirtae, and so on, including Sensual 
Lore. But men were not Batisfied mth these, and prayed 
for Truth. Truth drove the Phantasms away except one, 
the last and least of them, from whom some inferior and 
feeble solace continued to be derived. Terrible was the 
advent and the reign of Truth. Even those who had 
loudly invoked now as loudly blasphemed it. But they 
could not escape ; they were wretched, and their wretched- 
ness was to last for ever. "We will give the rest as it 
stands: — 

" Ora GioTe, oompaasionando alia uoetra somma Infelidtk, propose 
Bgli immoriall ee aloauo di loro fosee pel iiulurre 1' aniitio a viailare, 
come aTevouo aBnto in antiao, e raccoosolare in tanto traraglio 
qnesia loro progenie, a piirticolaimente qu^i che dinicetniVBno 
CMsre, qniui'to a ae, indegni delta ■(Mag;ura nnlTersals. Al obe 
tacendo tntti gli altri, Amorc, flgliuolo di Venere Oelette, oonfonoe 
di nome al Fantaama eoel chiamftto, di virtb e di opero diveraigsinjo, 
si offeise (come % aingolara Cia tatti i niuai la sua pietii) di fare esao 
r uCBcio proposto da Qiove, e scondeTe dal oielo : donde egll mai pel 
r avanti non ai era totto, uou aoffereudo il coni^io dcgli immortaU, 
per BTBtlo indiDibUmenta can), ohe egli d parUaae, auoo per piccolo 
tempo, dal loro oommeMiio. . . . Dopo il qual tempo, noa snda 
anoo Mendare ae non di rado, e poco ai Anna : coeA per !a geaemle 
indignity della gente iimans,oomeclie gli Dei aopportano moleBtisai- 
mameDte la wag. lontananza. Qnando Tiene in aulla terra, sceglie I 
cnori piii teoeri e piil gentHi delle petsone pih generose e magna- 
nitne : e quivi riede per breve epaaio ; diffondcndori b1 pcllegrina e 
miiatdle Boaiillt, ed empiendoli di a^tti d uobili e di tauta mlU o 
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fortezia, che e^ino allora provajio coea altatto nnOTa nel genere 
tuneuo, pinttosto verity nhe laseoniigUanza di beatitudine."*— Op. I. 

p.iai. 

58. "WhatrealitycorreepondiDgtothia picture may haTe 
existed in bis mind, lying deeper and more in^rard than 
hia consciousnesB, it is not ours to inquire. Let it not be 
thought we have done injustice by citing a pagan allegory. 
The pagan parts of these compositions are truly the most 
cheerful. When the reader passes from his IHaloguet and 
Thoughts into the translations from Epictetas and Socrates, 
he Trill at once feel that he brea^es in a fresher and 
cleaner atmosphere. There is one material passage only 
in all the Trorts of his manhood (so guardedly did he 
shape his couise) where he refers to our SaTionr, and that 
is to notice a point of partial contact with his doctrine : 



DBme with the Phantasm >o called, but far diSerenC ia quality aod act, 
ofiered himself— ai indeed he excels all the deities in compassion — to 
dischai^ the duty proposed by Jore, and to come down from heaven : 
from whence he hwl never iDOred before, aa the company of the im- 
mortals, to whom he was dear beyond expression, coaJd not endure 
tliat he should withdraw for ever eo short s time from their society. . . . 
Since which it is still not hie wont to descend, except rarely, and for 
short periods : both because of the general unworthlness of mankind, 
and becanso the gods are so very impatient of his absence. When he 
comes on earth, he choose the tenderest and noblest hearts of the moat 
generoas and high-minded persons: and in them he reposes awhile: 
diSasing there a sweetness so strange and wondrous, and filling them 
with affections so lofty, and of such virtue and force, that they then 
experience what is ntterly new among mankind, rather the sulatance 
than the semblance of happiness." [The wbol; passage might Indeed 
serve as an allegory, and a very beautiful allegory, of the Incarnation. 
— W. E. G., 1878-3 
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for Christ, he aays, was the first who distmcUy denoimced 
that Boofflng hypocrito and servile tyrant, tie world, and 
gave currency to the term in this condemned signification ; 
adding that perhaps the idea had not occurred to any one 
before, because meanness and fraud had not until that 
age attained their perfect maturity.* 

59. Wc shall not dwell upon the sorrowful detail of his 
life. Virtual conBtraint kept him at Becanati till twenty- 
four; necessity, after he had left it, fetched him back, 
and kept him there, more than once. "When his spirit 
rose with some partial return of health and eyesight he 
redoubled the l^wurs, to which he had to look for sub- 
sisteuee while living in Florence or Bologna, but which, in 
feeding the stream, destroyed the source. It was in 1 828, 
as he states, that his strength finally broke down ; bat it 
was not until 1832 that he at length sought a monthly 
allowance (of less than fifty ahiUings) from his family; 
and he obtained it. His heart was set on Plorence, bat 
he feared its winters ; and in the autumn of 1833 he went 
to Naples, and passed there, with his friend Bauieri, the 
short, and sad, and early, evening of his days. 

On the Hth of Jime 1887 he died; and the event is 
related by his friend with a aimplicity partaking, of the 
character of nakedness, and leaving a painful sense upon 
the mind of a blank unfilled. "Life was stifled at its very 
source," he says, after describing the state of the heart; 
"and he resigned his exalted spirit with a smile, in the arms 
of one who has never ceased to love and to lament him." 

60. In the ponderous preface to his ponderous book, // 
OttuitaModnfu), Gioberti charges the Order of Jesuits, inUr 
aiia, with systematic lying for the pniposes of piety ; and 
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with nnderatanding pious pturposes bt be only and all 
those which are pursued through the medium of their 
Society. He has stated his case with great ibrce both of 
information and ai^ument, and his hook might be com- 
pared t« the heaTy artillery advancing in the rear of the 
inimitable Provincial Letters, had not these last the 
singular property of being at once the weightieet and the 
most brilliant of all controyersial writings. Our present 
Intention, however, is simply to extract from the pages 
of Qioberti an instance of audacity, so fEir beyond all 
cobimon efforts in that kind that it should he held up 
conspicuoasly to public notice. 

61. It is to be found in a letter written by a certain 
Father Scarpa of that Order, It was published in a journal 
entitled Scimaa » Feda, though to which of these categories 
pure fiction belongs it would not be easy to determine. 
The article is entitled Th Lcut Smtimentt of Oiaeomo 
LeoparM touehmg Beligion ; and the editorial introduction 
is in these terms : 

*' Since onr dutingmahed ooonlijiiiBii, the Padre Oarlo Cui^ of 
the Order of Jeanite, related in his FatiU and Argumenti, in repl; 
to Qioberti, that the BDlhor of the Filippo Olloaieri [one of 
Leopardi'a Operellt] had attained in bis last days to a better 
knovledge of the end for which men aie bom into the wotld, and 
tbuB had ohaoged from hia former self, there have not been wanting 
men ventniesome enongh to den; this honour to our illnetrions 
ooantryman, a« It appeued to them to lie a atain npou bis memory. 
80 atrangelj, nowadays, are pralie and abnee ODofonnded I Heooe 
tbia pepsr idU serve both to restate the nairative of Oorol, and to 
oleor the lepntation of Leopardi &om the Mat with whioh the 
opiuiona be formerly held bad Boiled it." 

62. The letter then runs aa follows : 

"Most Bererond Father in Christ, — In reply to yonr highly 
esteemed commnnioation I have to say, that among the great ooit- 
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sokHoDB I bsve eipeiienoed dniiag my apoetoUo ministry wib 
muubeied tbftt of witneasiog tbe lepentonbe, uid leoonciliattoD to 
the Churoh, of that great gecioB, GiAoomo Leop&idi, And would 
tbikt it bad pleased Ood io grant him a, longer life, inaamuoh a« ire 
should BctnaUy have had him in our Society, bb he intended, and 
had oonflded to me. But Qod wm ^eaaed iuBtead to call bim to 
Htnuelf shortly after his oonverBion. 

" The olroQiDBlaDoeB were these. Id the year 1838, while I wa» 
hearing oonf^eeions at the QeBb in Naples, I observed tiiat this 
youth on eeveral momingB plated himBolf oppoaite my conffeerioaal, 
looked fixedly at me for a time, aa if he had wilhed to attnot my 
eye, and then went away. One morning that he saw me disen- 
gaged from penilenta, he approached me, and with a soft smile imd 
refined deportment he addreseed to me this Kntenoe ; ' Father, I 
shoold greatly deaire to oonf^ to you, because yon liare ravished 
me by tbe chartmug manner In which yon receive your praiitenta ;* 
but before coming to the act of confession I wish to have a long 
disooorse with yon apart.' I led him into the parlour beside tlie 
BBoriBty, and Iwre he opened to me explicit]; all hiB heart and 
life; and thus muohl am at liberty to say, partly because it will con- 
tribute to general edifloation, partly becanse it does not touch tlie 
matter of the confession. ' I had,' he said, ' an excellent ednctttlon 
in an Italian boarding Bcliool from my tenderest years, when I 
completed at fifteen my oonrse of study in beBea-Uttret and in 
idiilosophy. Having finished my edneatloQ at this early age, I 
devoted myself to the study of the law, and, oonsortlng with com' 
pardons liberal in matters of religion and in their general opinions, 
as well as by the constant pemsal of impious books, oblefly those 
of the innoi«torB and pretended phllosopheiB of France, I became 
a perfect atheist. And ao I have oontinned until now, although 
with occsflional fiashra of light upon my mind, and strong impulses 
of my heart (to amendment). Daring this period, as I would not 
listen to Uie wise admonitionB and correotions of my most pioos 



* We onght to subjoin the original of the psHsge, because to oar 
minds tbia eiaggerated and afiected language, so imljke Leopard], bean 
of itself etroug evidence against tiia narrative, li iB-~Pa^, aerti a 
cuore di eonfetaaitni a lei, perche mi ha rapiio collt me bcBe maiitr* i» 
aeoaglitr* i ptnSetUi. What ■ dondng-master's apeech t 
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father, I wee put oat atdoon, and frmu tbat lime I have wandered 
among TBiion* cities of Italy, and for between three and four years 
haTB been fixed in Naples. Here, having had the advantage of 
iateroonme with a learned ecdeeiaatic ' (he did not mention the 
name) ' and having aaveral timea entered into diacussioa about 
religion, 1 began to get aome light and to return to niyself. After- 
wards, not being able any longer to resist the impoUes of grace, I 
determined to betake myself to eome Father of the Company of 
Jaans to be farther enlightened, althongh J had held that Company 
in great abhorrence, through the great number of books against it 
that I had read; 

" Hereupon be held vaiions convenations with me, and having 
calmed his mind tbioogh my feeble iDstromentali^, strengthened 
by grace and by some good books I gave him to read, he reoonoiled 
himself to Qod by the sacrament of penance. He formed with me 
aMendshlp eo afieotionBte, that several timea he disclosed to me 
that he would gladly pass the residue of his days with rae, as he 
Mid ; showing the desire to enter into the Company, if the Lord 
shonld restore Ms health, wasted by inoeesant application. He 
continaed for four or five months snbseqnently to confei 
intervals ; I, too, went to visit and oon&ss him several timi 
the Hospital of Inonrables, in a room hired there. Then he 
away to Castellamare to drink the mineral wal«rs, evincing great 
disaatisCaation at parting &om me : and in that place he died of 
cholera, nor was I able to go and see him, on acoomit of my having 
left Naples for Beneventam. My greatest regret, whan I after- 
wards heard of his death, was, not to he In possession of various 
papers that he designed to publish, as he had assnied me, and 
which wonld have snfBdently made known his altered senUments 
in respect to religion. Leopardi was thirty years old when he 
died ; gifted with a soul full of sincerity, beanty, and greatoesa, of 
a good height, a most vivid eye, and a oouuteaance amiable and 
refined, an enemy of vice, a friend of virtue, in matter of religion 
alone once astray, but afterwards tbonraghly reclaimed. 21 Hay, 
1846.- - 



* Translated from tha ' Gesnita Uoderna,' Vol. I., Dtscarso Frslimi- 
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63. The answer need not be bo long as the statement. 
Giobertj quietly proceedfl to say-: — 

** The atarf pat together in this letter is atuane of Ilea and de- 
liberate inventtoiu, and a sheer romanoe from beginning to end." 

He then enumerates the iaUehoods as follows : — 

(I). It is&lsethatLeepardiwas educated in a boarding 
school. He never was in one at all. 

(2). False that he took to the study of law. He never 
did. 

(3). False that he had companions from whom he drew 
his opinions. He studied in the solitude of his father's 
house at Bocanati. 

(4), False that he was expelled from that house; to 
which, on the contrary, he frequently repaired to please 
his parents, Wb must add here, that, on the contrary, as 
it appears from later testimony. Lis father's resolution 
was to shut him in, not to shut him out ; to keep him at 
home, while he was struggling to be allowed to leave it, 
and even was at one time arranging measures for an 
escape by stealth, and (apparently) for purloining money 
with that view. 

(5). False that he was In the Hospital of Incurables. 

(6). False that he died in Castellamare ; it was at 
Naples. 

(7). False that he was thirty years old. Hewasneorly 
thirty-nine. 

(8). Falsethathedied of cholera; his disease was dropsy, 

(9). False, that in his last days he wrote in contradiction 
to his former opinions ; since shortly before his death he 
arranged with his friend (and host or companion to the 
last) Banieri, for the republication of his works, which 
took place accordingly. 

"• L, ,__,JGooglc 
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(10). False, that he changed his opimons in his last days. 

He compoeed ia his last aiekness the Paral^ommi, where 
he exhibits them in all their nakednees ; and he dictated the 
conelnsion of that poem two or three days before his death. 

(11). False that his eyes were Ti-rid {pMifl««n««'). They 
were soft and pensive, says Oioherti ; languid, says 
Banieri ; languid, that is, except in their snggestions ; 
such eyes as Ariosto has given to Alcioa, pietoii a riffuardar, 
a mover parchi. 

We will make up the dozen by adding — 

(12). False, that he was of good or ordinary height 
{ttatwa giuata). We are aeettred, by those who knew 
him well in hia later years, that he was of very small 
stature. Banieri saya it was ttatwa medioore ehinaia ed 
»»iJe. His friend Brighenti speake of the great soul sotto 
quelle apparetm mesehint. And lastly, he calls himself, in 
his twentieth year, aeriateUo « tottiUeaimo, and again 
declares his personal appearance to be ditpregievoUtnma. 
Indeed there appears to have been something almost of 
positdve defonnity in hia flgoie. 

64. Gioberti published in 1846. The Epittolario, pub- 
lished in 1849,containa apassage referring toSearpa's letter 
in similarterms, without anyconunent; &om which we infer 
that the case o{ Gioberti stands nnshaken.* In truth, it 
would be absurd to suppose that the Company can shake 
it, because the chief part is groonded upon matters of fact 
known to the world ; and the rest upon assertions sustained 
at every point, not only by the testimony of honourable 
men, but by the highest circumstantial evidence. If so, 
the olnmBiness of the imposture is even more astonishing 
than its wickedness. If this really be the ease, as it 
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seems, 'what are ve to say of Scarpa? Except, indeed, 
what Manzoni has said of tiie inlonaers daring the plague 
of Milan : iiventando in/ami, rimanwano oieuri. Perhaps 
he is bat one of the Lam : ve hope it may be so ; but 
tome pen must have traced the mendacious characters. 

65. It remains then, we fear, nnqnestionable, that Leo- 
pardi continued to the last in that ntter and dismal abnega- 
tion of the Christian faith which had come npon him before 
the middle of his life, together with his other heavy and 
yet minor calamities. He alludes, indeed, to a future state 
in a letter to a friend, whom, he says, he scarcely hopes 
to meet except kot ^(^oStAoi' XufiMwa. (Deo, 22, 1836). 
In his letters to his father, indeed, he habitually uses 
language, that is only consistent, or even decent, in the 
mouth of a Christian. Bnt the counter-evidence of his 
sincere, deliberate, and unbiassed declarations in every 
imaginable form, as w^ as the mode in which he speaks 
of religion, when -writing to Giordani and Brighenti, who 
had his confidence, is too clear to leave a shadow of doubt 
upon the melancholy truth of the case. Now, when we 
meet with an instance of this kind, in which the possession 
of God's choicest natural gifts of genius, knowledge, and 
feeling ia combined with a blindness to His crowning 
mercy, whether we can or cannot account for the de- 
plorable conjunction, it is wicked to deny, it is weak to 
explain it away. It is weaker still to attempt to get rid 
tA it by attennating the truth of i«velation, in order to 
force it into a kind of resemblance to some sentiment on 
which an exaggerated and infiated sense is put, in order, 
as it were, to meet it half-way from flie other side. This 
is to destroy what is really needful for us, namely, the 
integrity of the Gospel, in order to do what ia not needful, 
and is commonly wrong, namely, to pass a judgment npon 
I 2 
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our fellowereatnrefl. Never let it be forgotten that there 
ia scarcely a single moral action, of a single man of which 
other men can have euch a knowledge, in Its ultimate 
groimda, its eurronndiiig incidente, and the real deter- 
mining causes of its merits, as t« warrant their pronoundng 
a eoncluflive judgment upon it. When St, Peter, after 
the prophecy of his own martyrdom, asked our Lord, with 
a natural curiosity, what should happen to St. John, our 
Lord replied, " If I will that he tarry till I come, what 
is that to thee ? Follow thou me." So let us not be 
inquisitiTe or Bolicitous to know the judgment to be 
pronounced upon our brethren, or to solve the enigmas of 
their destiny, but take heed to our own ; and take par- 
ticular heed that we do it no prejudice by proud or harsh 
feelings entertained towards them. 

66. At the same time, it Ib right to obeerve that the con- 
junction, BO paradoxical to us, between the moral and 
intellectual gifis of Leopardi and his blindness to the 
Christian &ith, ie in tcfdity leas startling than at first 
sight it may appear. "We have seen the depth of his 
abiding sorrow ; let us consider its causes, or such of 
them, at least, as meet the eye : poverty, domestic dis- 
quietude, extreme ill-health, attended with nervoui 
depression, and the total suspension, for long intervalB, of 
the use both of the power of thought, and of the gift 
of Edght, the medium of his stadies ; of those studios, by 
which the fountain of his thoughts was fed. Genius, 
attended commonly with a highly acute and susceptible 
nervous organisation, would, in all probability, render 
him not more, hut far less, able to maintain the perfect 
equilibrium of his mind than one who had less weight to 
carry in his ever-labouring brain, a fire less intense 
boming within him. 

- Lr-: .iv,G00^[c 
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6 J. Nor do we attact a diminiBhed, but, on the contrary, 
an enhanced, importance to these considerations, trom the 
circnmstance that he has himself eagerly protested against 
the snpposition that his BnfFerings affected his speculations. 
He writes &om Florence on the 24th of Kay 1832, 
suddenly umng the French language, as if that he might 
be heard throughout the great theatre of the civilised 

■' Quels que soient me» malhenrB, qn'oo a jugd ^ propoa dMtalec 
et que pent^tre on a hd pen eiag^^ dane oe jonrnal, j'ki en auei 
de courage pour ae pas oheroher i, en dimiQiier le poida nt par dM 
frivoles esp&anoea d'aoe pr^tendne Mioit^ fatore et LDoonmie, ni 
par one Iftohe r^gaation. Mei seatiiaentB euTera la dsitin^e ont 
et^etwint tonjaoTB oeoi que j'aieipilia& dona Bruto Minore. C'a 
in par suite de oe m&ue ooorage, qu'^tant amenf par mee recherohea 
^ Dno pbiloBOphle d^Bpfraate, je q'ol paa h&iy & I'embrasser 
touts eotlire: tandia que, de I'autre cGt^, oe n'a 6t4 que par effetde 
la I&ohel^ des hommes, qui ont beeoin d'etre perenad^ da m^te 
de I'eilatenoe, que Ton a vonlu oousid^rer mes opinioD8 pbiloso' 
phiques oomme le r&ultat de mes Bouflratieee partiauliferea, et que 
I'oD B'bbetiiie Ii attribuer k mea oirooUBtances mal^ellee oe qu'on 
ne doit qu'ii men entendement. Araot de mourir, je laia proteater 
ooutre oette iorention de la faiblease et do la vulgarity, et prior mei 
leoteon de a'attaober b d^truire mee obBeriatiooB et mea ralsonoe- 
ments plutat que d'acooser mea maladiea."* 

68. It is not, however, simply to his maladies that we 
refer. Bodily indisposition, however Bevero and varied, has 
been and may be borne ; but the great resisting force neces- 
sary to neutralise its attacks cannot, consistently with the 
laws of our nature, be applied in all directions at once ; 
from some of them must be drawn the enei^, that is to be 
Bpent in ottiers, Neither his home, nor his country, nor 
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hie fortime, nor Iub oliurGli offered to the mmd of Leop&rdi 
the support tiiat tlie heavy presBure on it roquired ; but 
each, on the contrary, appearo to hare been, in Ite degree, 
an ever-fresh blister to his sores. Exbanstiou nnder the 
combined force of bereaTements such as these is no edgn 
of a cowardly or a vulgar spirit. It may with some 
truth be said that one, whose mental action could remain 
undisturbed by them, would show an insensibility quite 
out of the common range of human nature, and diverging 
from it on the side of what is brutieb, rather than of what 
is divine. 

Under such fiery trials the commonplace and every-day 
Chrietiauity of the lip will not sufBce ; a man ■will either 
go on to something of the faith which removes mountains, 
or he will go backwards into misery and despair. 

69. Ab to his domestio relations, the attempt has been 
made by his editors to veil them with a delicate reserve ; 
but it Ima been ineffectual, as it could not be uniformly sus- 
tained. It is too plain, notwithstanding the mere formula 
of attachment (copious as they are) and probably the 
honest effort to cherish the dying flame, that between his 
father and himself there was from an early date a want 
of all real confidence, together with many active causes of 
irritation and estrangement. Though he was even fondly 
attached to other members of his &mily, yet his intellectual 
wants were in no degree, it would appear, met by them. 
For he was, from age, and yet more from precocity, too 
far in advance of even his neit brother ; and they seem to 
have had from an early date, with a warm reciprocal 
attaohment, great differences of opinion. Until he was 
twenty-five, be had to choose between something like im- 
prisonment at home, and dependence on himself for the 
supply of all his wants in the event of his leaving it; in 
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a coimtiy, too, vhero it 'was imposEoble to live by 
literature until he hod made hia reputation, and where he 
must starve while labouring to m^ke it. The generooa 
efforts made by Niebnhr and Bansen to obtain pablic 
employment for him in the Papal States, failed on account 
of his being a layman ; and lie had not physical strength 
to brave the German climate. At liome, however, he was 
in posseBsioa of the comforte rendered necessaiy by Ms 
wretched health ; yet his letteie teem with passages 
ahowing how he detested it. There are, indeed, r^erenoea 
to the climate which he disliked, bnt it was the moral 
and eocial atmoqthere that he acutely hated. 

70. Once he calla Becanati a hermitage, bat more gene- 
rally a desert, a cage, a cavern, a pristqi, a dark hole, a 
TartarUB, atomb. "The March is," he says, "the darkest 
part of Italy, and Beoanati of the March: its literature con- 
Bisteofneitheimore nor lees than the alphabet." It is true 
that he was ill satisfied with Bome ; but whenever he got 
back to Becanati, though he certainly loved many members 
of his family, a sentiment of disgust at once returned upon 
him. Evmn while there he had not money to buy books ; or 
to take horse exercise, though this was very needful for his 
health. In abort, he felt the pinch of poverty, and that 
sharply. Nor was the scale of his wishes extravagant : 
from two hundred to two hundred and fifty crowns a year 
was all that he sought in his ambitious mood: twelve 
crowns a month was what in his extremest need he 
begged of his father. " I will submit," he said, " to such 
privations, that twelve scudi ahall suffice for me. Death 
would be better ; but for death I must look to God." In 
' his feat expiring days, therefore, when he was at Caatdla- 
mare, he could not possibly consult a phyaiciau, because 
it would have cost some fifteen ducats to have brought 
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one from Naples. It appears, indeed, tliat the fortune of 
the family -vaa at the time below its rank. Yet it also 
appeaTB, as though the daughter was to have a portion of 
forty thoQsaud francs on her marriage. Oiacomo was the 
eldest eon. On the whole it seems probable that the 
arffwnmtum a crumenA was put in operation against his 
unruly opinions, and with no other effect than that of 
maddening them. 

71. In considering, hower^, a case so remarkable, it 
will occur to the mind to ask whether the study of p^^ 
antiquity is probably to be reckoned among the causes of 
his religious desolation? and the question is too nearly 
related to the dearest interests of England, whose choicest 
youth are trained almost from infancy to read and to 
digest both &e thoughts and the diction of Latin and 
Greek authors, to be dismissed without notice ; the more 
so OS there is an opinion floating, eo to speak, though it 
can scarcely be said to be current among ourselres, that 
the religious tendencies of our own established method 
are questionable. In our view the answer may be said 
to lie in a edngle sentence, and it is this, that classical 
studies require the powerful corrective, which Christian 
studies supply ; that witii this corrective they afford not 
only the most admirable discipline to the understanding, 
taste, and power of exjsession, bat likewise the strongest 
secondary aeeuranoes of the truth and the need of the 
(lospel ; but that without it they are full of danger. And 
the corrective Hes not merely in the knowledge of Christian 
doctrine by rote ; not merely in being acquainted, as we 
cannot doubt that Leopardi was in his youth acquainted, 
with its technical diatribntion according to the current 
theology ; bat in the true and living knowledge of it, in 
the application of the mind to Christian study with ths 
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some energetic tension, under which pagan philosophy, 
history, poetry, and languages are studied. 

72. Snch application of the mind the practical system of 
the ChuToh of Kome in Italy regulates and fetters even on 
the part of the clergy, dreada and utterly disconiagea on the 
part of the laity. ' ' Prove all things : hold fast that which 
is good," is aprecept which England has fearlessly accepted, 
and from the universal application of which she has not 
shrunk ; alive to the serious dangers of her course, but 
bent upon reaping its transcendent and inestimable ad- 
vantages. It is, we believe, to this cause that we may 
refer the unquestionable fact that classical studies in this 
country are not found t« have any sceptical tendency, and 
that the University of Oxford finds in Aristotle one of 
her most powerful engines of ethical, and indirectly of 
Christian, teaching. But then there most be real and 
vital activity of the mind upon the subject matter of 
religion, as there is upon the subject matter of pagan 
learning. Greece and Borne present to as great and 
masculine developmenta of our common nature, and won- 
derfol triumphs achieved by them in every department both 
of mental and of practical ^ort. The mind cannot embrace 
them, cannot reap its reward in the appreciation of them, 
without the exertion of its powers at their topmost bent. 

73. "We should begin to shudder for the consequences, 
if onr Christian studies were to become shackled, dry, and 
formal ; and if thought were to owe ita richness, and 
taste its refined discernment, above all, if mental freedom 
and enjoyment were to refer their recollections either 
wholly or principally to those heathen sources. But, too 
plainly, thus it was with Leopardi. It was not from the 
Genius of the Oospel that he had learned to mould the 
accents of his mind, to exercise the high prerogataves o( 
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Ms own geDiua ; it was on the monnt ol the Parthenon, 
and not of Sion ; by the waters of BissuB, not by the 
brook of Cedron. Homer and Hesiod, and Plato moat of 
all, were to him for patriarch and for prophet ; and to 
those works, which he latterly translate, we are per- 
suaded that he went as with a eentiment; of religion, as 
BeeHng for a Qospel in their generally high-toned though 
narrow morality, and as recognieing in them not only tlie 
beautiful dream of his imagination, and the rich food of hia 
powerful understandiug, but the whole aubstance of hia 
inner life. He exactly reversed the Christianised inrocation 
of TasBO, and enthroned the mnse of Helicon again.* 

74. Politics occupy the very amalleat apace in his works; 
and there ia only enough of them to show that he was 
dissatisfied with the tone of the Legitimiat party, to which 
hia father belonged, while he was no friend to revolutiona,- 
which took the bread, scanty enough in his case, out of the 
mouths of literary men. Aa to religion, the way in which 
he commonly refers to it suggests that there must have 
been some most serious original error in the mode of pre- 
senting it to hia mind. He seems not like a man casting 
it off, but like one who had never put it on. Sometimes 
we find its language used in that half-vague and half* 
jesting tone, which suggests that he adhered to it by mere 
custom, and without more thought of a meaning than 
his lees instructed countrymen when they adjure their 
favourite Corpo di Baeeo. Sometimes, when it comes in 
connexion with some idea of pain, calamity, or death, it 
almost seems as if he had been taa^t it in the sense of 
those savage tribea who believe in a good spirit and a 
malignant one, but worship the latter only because the 
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first, they Bay, will do them no harm, bat the other mast 
be eontinnaUy entreated not to afflict, tonnent, or destroy 
tJiem. Thifl vaa not from una^qnaintance with religions 
persons. Con tuita la poea tia, he says at eighteen, h) 
moUa pratioa di deeoti.* And withont resorting to any 
inyidions sappoeition, we may state that his fatlier was 
known by his published papers to be a man of extreme 
opinions even in the Romish Chnrch. , 

76. We have now before us a work of the elder 
Leopardi, printed at Lngano in 1841, and bearing 
&e title La Santa Caia di Zor«io ; Diseusiioni Itiorteha 
t Cr^eke del Conle Monaido L»opardi. It would be 
impossible to give, except by much detail, an adequate 
idea either of the unsuspecting hma fidet, or of the 
anile imbecility, combined with a certain perverse in- 
genuity, of this pBendo-critical production. The old 
Count had no " blank misgivings, questionings." He had 
jnst reason enough to guide him to the perception that 
the current hypotheses concerning the Santa Cata must 
be Mse : but his lamp then went out, and, secure in the 
midst of murky Erebus, be sets up one which even the 
feintest twilight most have sufficed to dispel ; namely, that 
the Honse of the Annunciation, which undoubtedly had 
disappeared &om Nazareth in the first Christian ages, and 
which arrived in Italy, he conceives, about the middle of 
the twelfth oentnry, lay concealed in some unknown place, 
by the spedal command of the Almighty, for the period 
of between a thousand and twelve hundred years before 
that miraculous event. Nor is this unexampled, he says, 
in the providential order of things : for as He wu pleased 
to conceal Australia for six thousand years, bo He might 
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very -well have hidden the Santa Casa for a flftii or a 
Edxtb part only of tLat time ! And yet tMa same critical 
inTOstigator — after reading the C^metU Jforah, which 
come as near to pure atheism as any work of the human 
mind can, and that not here and there, hut in the grain 
— was content, it appears, to suggest corrections of it 
for the next edition, which the son freely promieed to 
adopt ! • 

76. We hare felt this publication to be really and pain- 
iUly illustratlTe both of the domestic Telationa of a man con- 
stituted like Qiacomo Leopaidi, and of his violent reaction 
in the matter of religious belief. What a measureless 
interval must have separated at every point the mental 
framework of these two men, bo closely allied ia blood ! 
And what a repelling inflnence muBt the mind of the son 
have experienced in its early and ductile stages, tnm 
being accustomed to contemplate conscientious piety under 
the di^iiise, if not of these, yet of similar extravagances, 
and to identify it with them ! If or will our labour have 
been wholly without fruit, if it shall serve to bring into 
view the foaifol dangers of that abuse of reasonii^, and 
that contempt of history and of Gie laws of sound critioism 
which is so painfully characteristie of modem devoteeship 
in the Church of Borne, and which receives but too much 
of toleration, and even of encouragement, at the hoads of 
her authorities, on account of the powerful agencies 
which, by these means, they are enabled to bring to bear 
upon the popular mind. There will thus be left upon the 
mind of the reader a deeper persuasion of the truth that 
the Glod of Bevelation ia also the Ood of Beason, that the 
law; of pmdenoe and common sense are laws of religion 
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as well as of life, and that lie vho in one generation lifts 
Dp belief to the edge of a giddy precipice, does but prepare 
the way for another to dash it at a singje stroke into 
the cold, and dark, and cheerless yoid ever yawning at its 
foot. 

77. Tet another word before we close. "We have endea- 
voured in these pages to do justice withont feat, not only to 
the genius, but to the virtaes of this great, and greatly 
unhappy, genius. The readiness in these slippery times 
to argue, from erery conjunction of high gifts and amiable 
qualities with unbelief, against the authority of religion, 
constrains us to observe what we would willingly have 
passed by. Although he was, we believe, naturally as 
well as conventionally nohle, there are things almost base 
in the letters of Leopardi ; as when he writes to hia siBt«r, 
who it seems had shown a reluctance to an noion with a 
profligate young man, in a tone not of admiration, not 
even of tenderness and sympathy, but of reproving ail- 
ment, to tell her that all young men are profligate, that 
the one in question is now satiated, and will probably 
make a good husband, and that though he may be occa- 
sionally unfaithAil, he will always maintain the appearance 
of fidelity. But ftirther we must observe that, whetiier 
from an original fault of character or from a bad education, 
he had but little strictness in his view of the great 
cardinal virtue of truth. We may notice this in small 
things, as when he writes to his publisher to warn him 
that he had given a recommendatory letter to a Mend for 
a translation from Tibullus, to which, as it was written 
under the Mend's eye, no weight is to be attached. 

78. We may notice it also in far greater matters. Onthe 
subject of religion in his interconise with his &ther, he was 
— ^tJie words are wrung from us— nothing less than aystema- 
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tically dismgNiaotis. Eighteen days before hie death,* he 
tells hia father that the period decreed by God for the close 
of his life is approaching, and hopes that he is going to 
etenaal repose : but in a thousand places he had denied 
the doctrine of a Frovidence, and he was then, as Gioberti 
tells ns expressly — and -with this the account of Banieri 
BO &T as it is in point agrees — composing the last canto of 
tiie Farakpommi, which, going beyond even hia wont, 
turns into sheer ridicule the doctrine of a fatnre stat«, 
and of reeponsibility in connexion with it. But in lien 
of all others, we will giro another Eongle instance. We 
have already quoted his memorable letter to De Sinner, 
who resided in Paris ; it was written in French with a 
view, as is conjectured, to its being known. It was 
dated ACay 24, 1832. Sat on the 8th of July 1831,t he 
had written to his father that he could swear lus works 
were mere poetry in prose, following one mythology or 
another ad lihitum, as was allowed to poets, without being 
therefore called Buddhists, Pagans, Kafaommedans, and so 
forth. And on the 28th of May 1832,{ h« gave a positive 
assurance that, though he did not Agree prtntelg in the prin- 
ciples of the father, Au principles had never been irreligious 
in theory or in fact. He apprises us elsewhere that no 
I'rench or Eug^h jonmal ever reached Becanati; and it 
seems impossible to avoid supposing that he reckoned upon 
Count Monaldo's seclusion to secure him against discovery. 
79. It would be easy, but is also needless, to pursue 
the exbibitiou of this duplicity in detail. And what infer- 
ence do we draw from these and like points established 
in evidence f Certainly not that we are to assume a 
liberty of denouncing him as a reprobate : not that we 

* £pirt. U. 23&; \ Ibid. 163. } Ibid. 193, 
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are to obliterate or forget the traces of goodness, any moro 
than the proofs of greatness, which his works exhibit : 
but that we are to protest in liiiLine against the titlo he 
attempts to yindicate for himself of a diepaHsionate in- 
quirer, who has arrived, by the full and undiBtuibod force 
of his intellect, at given results. If diseaso, difficulty, 
privation, nervous depression, so act«d upon his mind as to 
sap there the foundations of virtue in some of its first 
elements, it is too much that we should he called upon to 
believe that in his renunciation of principles both lying 
at the root of all revealed religion, and sustained, as he 
admits, by the universal yoioa of ^Nature, he is to be 
estimated simply as a Pure Intelligence not swayed to 
the right hand or to the left either by the agony that tore, 
or the disgust and moral naaaea that oppressed, his mind. 
But, having said thus much, and having desired to say it 
gently, let us leave him with thoughts only of the pity 
which his great sorrows solicit, and of the admiration that 
his genius challenges. Some, indeed, may be disposed to 
regret that his editors have been unable to keep back the 
matter to which we have last adverted. Their performance 
of their task, thon^ inspired with a devoted love, is 
certainly open to the remark that they have omitted 
either t«o little oi too mnch. The gaps in the letters are 
most numerous, and are commonly so placed as to suggest 
that the missing passages relate to the moat critical pointa 
of opinion, character, and life. But without doubt it was 
better for a generation lite our own, which, even amidst 
the increase of religious feeling, seems insensibly to relax 
Ha grasp upon objective truth, and to decline into feebler 
conceptions of its authority, that the cose of Leopardi 
should be stated with, at the least, that degree of fulness 
in which we now possess it. Lest in oar desire to da 
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jnstice to feeling and to taete, and lofly genius findii^ foi 
itself a way to martyrdom throngli privatiott and intense 
and nnremitting toil, wo ehould have forgotten the reise 
with which he himself sappliea ua — 

" Deh qoaato in veritk Taoi eiam nni I " 

Leert we should hare become unmind^ of the temptations, 
the infirmities, and the deep degeneracy of cor race, and 
should hare left a single reader predisposed even for one 
moment to the belief that any other waters than those 
which flowed from the bleeding side of the Bedeemer can 
hed its plagues; any other wisdom than the "foolishness" 
of tiie Gospel give it permanent, uniform, or consistent 
elevation. 

Bapidly surveying the character of Leopardi as a writer, 
we cannot hesitate to say that, in almost every branch of 
mental exertion, this extraordinary man seems to have 
had the capacity for attaining, and generally at a single 
bound, the very highest excellence. Whatever he does, 
he does in a manner that makes it his own ; not with a 
forced or affected hnt a true ori^nality, stamping upon 
his work, like oilier masteiB, a type that defies all 
counterfeit. Se recalls others as we read him, but 
always the most remarkable and accomplished in their 
kind; always by conformity, not by imitation. In the 
Doiian march of his Una rtma the image of Dante comes 
before us ; in his blank verse we think of Uilton (whom 
probably he never read) ; in his lighter letters, and in the 
extreme elegance of touch with which he describes mental 
gloom and oppression, we are reminded of the grace of 
Cowper ; when he touches learned research or criticism, 
' he is copious as Warburton, sagacious and acute as 
Sentley : the impassioned melancholy of fais poems lai^j 
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recalls bis leas, though scarcely lesa, deepljr unhappjr 

contemporary Shelley : to translation (we spef^ however 
of his prose translations) ho brings the lofty conception of 
hia work, which enabled Coleridge to produce Am Wallen- 
stein ; among his ' Thoughts ' there are some worthy of a 
place beside the Pensees of Pascal, or the Moral Essays of 
Bacon ; and with the style of his philosophic Dialogues 
neither Hume nor Berkeley need resent a comparison. 
"We write for Englishmen : but we know that some of bis 
countrymen regard him as a follower, and as a rival, too, 
of Tasso and of Galileo in the respectiTe excellences of 
verse and prose. Some of his editors go further, and 
pronounce him to be a discoverer of fundamental truths : 
an error in our view alike gross, mischievous, and in- 
eizcusable. Yet there are many things in which Christians 
would do wcU to follow 'bitn : in the warmth of his 
attAohments ; in the moderation of his wants ; in his noble 
freedom &om the love of money; in his all- conquering 
assiduity. Nor let ns, of inferior and more sluggish eZay, 
omit to learn, as we seem to stand at his tomb, beside the 
Bay of Naples, in the lowly church of San Vitale, yet 
another lesson from hia career ; the lesson of compassion, 
chastening admiration, towards him: and for ourselves, 
of humility and self-mistmat. 
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TENHT80K.* 

1. Hit. Tenbxboit pabljahed his first volume, nnder the 
title of ' FoemB chiefly Lyrical,' in 1B30, and his second, 
-with the name simply of ' Poems,' in 1833. In 1842 he 
reappeared before the world in two Toliunes, partly made 
up &om the dihrii of his earlier hooks ; and from this 
date forward he came into the enjoyment of a popularity 
at once great, growing, and select. With a manly reso- 
Intion, which gave promise of the rare excellence he was 
progreasiTely to attain, he had on this occasion amputated 
altogether from the collection about one-half of the 
contents of his earliest work, with some considerable 
portion of the second ; he had almost rewritten or 
carefolly corrected other important pieces, and had added 
a -volume of new compositions. 

2. The later handiwork showed a great advance upon 
the earlier; as, indeed, 1833 had shown upon 1830. From 
the very first, however, he had been noteworthy in per- 
formance as well as in promise, and it was plain tJiat, 
whatever else might happen, at least neglect was not to 



* Reprintfd from the Quarterly Seview, October 1859. Art, V. 
1, Teaayaoa't Poemi. In Two VoluroeB. London, 1B42. 2. Tht 
Princess; a ifsdUi/. London, 1847. 3. In Uemariam. London, 1850. 
4. Mimd, and other Poena, Loodon, 1855, 5. IdylU of the Kirig, 
London, 1859. 
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be his lot. But, in the natural heat of youth, he had at 
the outset certainly mixed up some trivial with a greater 
number of worthier productions, and had shown an im- 
patience of criticism by which, however excusable, he 
was sure to be himself the chief BuScrcr. His higher 
gifts, too, were of that quality which, by the changeless 
law of nature, cannot ripen fast ; and there was, ac- 
cordingly, some portion both of obscurity and of crudity 
in the results of his youthful labours. Men of slighter 
materials would have come more quickly to their maturity, 
and might have given less occasion not only for cavil but 
for warrantable animadversion. It was yet more credit- 
able to him, than it could be even to the just among his 
critics, that he should, and while yet young, have applied 
himself with so resolute a hand to the work of castigation. 
He thus gave a remarkable proof alike of his reverence for 
hie art, of his insight into his powers, of the superiority 
he had acquired to all the more commonplace iUusions 
of self-love, and perhaps of his presaging consciousness 
that the great, if they mean to fuMl the measure 
of their greatness, should always be fastidious against 
themselves. 

3. It would be superfluous to enter upon any general 
criticism of the collection of 1842, which was examined, 
when still recent, in this Beview, and a large portion of 
which is established in the familiar recollection and 
favour of the public. "We may, however, say that what 
may be termed at large the classical idea (though it is 
not ^at of Troas nor of the Homeric period) has, perhaps, 
never been grasped with greater force and justice than in 
' (Enone,' nor exhibited in a form of more consummate 
' polish. ' Ulysses ' is likewise a highly finished poem ; 
but it is open to the remark that it exhibits (so to speak) 
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ft comer-view of a character which was in itself a eoimoi. 
Never has poKtical phitosophy been wedded to the poetio 
form moie happily than in the three short pieces on 
England and her institiitiona, unhappily withoat title, 
and only to be cited, like writs of law and papal bollB, 
by their first words. Even among the rejected pieces 
there are specimens of a deep metaphysical insight ; and 
this power reappears, with an increasing growth of ethical 
and social wisdom, in * Looksley Hall ' and elsewhere. 
The "WordBWorthian p03m of ' Dora ' is admirable in ite 
kind. From the finnness of its drawing, and the depth 
and singnlar purity of ita colour, ' Godiva ' has from its 
birth, if we judge aright, stood as at once a great per- 
formance and a great pledge. But, above all, the frag- 
mentary piece on the Death of Arthur was a fit prelude to 
that lordly music of the Idylls, which is now freshly 
sounding in our ears. If we pass onward from these 
volumes, it is only because space forbids a further 
enumeration. 

4. The 'Princess' was published in 1847. The author has 
termed it " a medley" : why, weknownot. Itapproaches 
more nearly to the character of a regular drama, with the 
stage directions written into verse, than any other of his 
works, and it is composed, consecutively and throughout, 
on the basis of one idea. It exhibits an effort to amal- 
gamate the place and function of woman with that of man, 
and the f^nre of that effort, which duly winds up with 
the Borrender and marriage of the fairest and chief 
enthusiast. It may be doubted whether the idea is one 
well suited to exhibition in a quasi-dramatie form. Cer-^ 
tainly the mode of embodying it, so far as it is dramatic, 
is not successful ; for here again the persona are little 
betiior than mere ^ton<e. They are mtdia, and weak 
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media, for the conveytmce of the ideas. The poem is, 
nevertheleBs, one of high inteiest, hoth on account of the 
force, piirit;^, and noblenosa of the main etreams of 
thought, which are clothed in language full of aU Mr, 
Tennyson's high and delicate exeellencea ; and alBO 
because it marks the earliest effort of his mind in tho 
direction of hie latest and greatest achierements. 

5. It win not be difUcult to establish the first proposi- 
tion by citatione. Who can read the following epeeoh of 
'Lady Psyche' without a conversion for the moment, 
despite the slight interferences it involves with the funda- 
mental laws of creation, to the whole scheme of feminine 
and social transformation ? 

" At last 
She rose apon. the wind of prophcc;, 
Dilating on the fulme : ■ Everyirbere 
Two heads in council, two beside the hearth, 
Two in the tangled bnainess of the world. 
Two in the liberal offices of liEe, 
Two plmmnetB dropt, foe one, to sound the ahyea 
Of science, and the aoctets of the mind : 
Hasician, painter, sculptor, critic, more : 
And everywhere the broad and boanteous earth 
Bhonld bear a doable crop of those rare bouIb, 
Poets whose tboughta enrich the blood of the world.' " — P. 38. 

6. After exhibiting the bane in a form eo w inning , ^e 
must at once present the antidote. Upon the catastrophe of 
the enterprise in the adjustment of which Mr. Tennyson 
does not go to work as an ingenious playwright would— 
then, forthwith, 

** Love in the ssorod balls 
Held camiTal at will, and fljing struck 
With showers of random sweet on maid and man " (p. 161), 



And at last we are duly brought to the troe philosophy 
of the caae : — 

" ' For woman ia not ondeTelopt mail. 

But diverse ; oonld we make het as the man, 

Sweet Love were slain ; bis dearest boad is this. 

Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long jous liker moat tbey gnm ; 

The man be more of woman, she of man ; 

He gain iu aweetneaa and in moml height, ' 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 

She, mental breadth ; nor fail in childward'oai«, i 

Noi lose the childlike in the le^iei mind ; 

Till at the last she set herself to man, 

Like perfect moBto onto noble words ; 

And so these twain, npon the skirtB of Time, 

Bit dde by side, fall-summed in all their powers, 

Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 

6elf-revei«ut each, and revereDoiDg each. 

Distinct in indiTidaalities, 

Bat like each other ev'n as those who lore. 
Then comes the statelier Eden back to men ; 
Then reign the world's great bridals, chaste and oeJm ; 
Then springs the crowning race of humankind. 
Haj these things be I ' 

Sighing she spoke, ' I fear 
They will not' 

' Dear, but let ns typo them now 
In onr own lives, and this prond watchword rest 
Of eqaal ; seeing either sex alone 
la half itself, and in tme marriage lies 
Nor eqoal nor uneqoal : each tiiMls 
Defect in each : and always thonghf in thought. 
Purpose in pnrpose, will in will they grow, 
The single pure and perfect animal. 
The two-cellad heart, beating with one foil stioke 
Life.'"- P. 172. 

The word " animal" may jar a littlo at first hearing; 
bnt, without doubt, Mr, Tennyson uses it> as Dante does r , 
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in" animal grmioto « ietit^Mo," to convey simply the idea 

of life, and as capable of reaching upwards to the highest 
created life. 

7. With passages like these still upon the mind and ear, 
and likewise having in view many others in the 'Princess' 
and elsewhere, we may con£dentiy assert it as one of Mr. 
Tennyson's brightest distinctions that he is now what 
from the very first he strove to be, and what when he 
wrote ' Godiva ' he gave ample promise of becoming — the 
poet of woman. "We do not mean, nor do ve know, that 
hia hold over women as his readers is greater than his 
command or influence over men ; bat that he has studied, 
sounded, painted woman in form, in motion, in character, 
in office, in capability, with rare devotion, power, and 
skill ; and the poet, who best achieves this end, does also 
most and best for man. 

8. In 1860 Mr. Tennyson gave to the world, under ttie 
title ot'In Mtmoriam,' perhaps the richest oblation over 
offered by the affection of friendship at the tomb of the 
departed. The memory of Arthur Henry Hallam, who 
died suddenly in 1833, at the age of twenty-two, will 
doubtless live chiefly in connection with this volame. 
But he is well known to have been one who, if the term 
of his days had been prolonged, would have needed no aid 
from a friendly hand, would have built his own enduring 
monument, and would have bequeathed to his country a 
name in all likelihood greater than that of his very 
distinguished father. The writer of this paper was, more 
than half a century ago, in a condition to say 

"I marked bhn 
As a fitr AJp ; and lored to watoli the sunrise 
Dnwu Ob hU ample brow."* 

* De Vere's 'Hary Tador,' I, V. 1. [Tbii sentence fats now b«ea 

•adBd.— W. E. 0., 1878.3 
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9. There perliaps 'was no one among those wlio -were 
lleBsed with his friendship, nay, aa we see, not even Mr. 
Tennyson,* who did not ieel at once bound closely to Ji'm 
by commanding affection, and left far behind by the 
rapid, full, and rich development of his erer-searching 
niind; by Ms 

" All comprehenflive tendemeaa, 
All subtilising Intelleot." 

It Tvonld be easy to show what, in the varied forms of 
h.nman excellence, lie might, had M& been granted him, 
have accomplished; much more difflcnlt to point the 
finger and to say, "This he never could have done." 
£nough remains &om among his early efforts, to accredit 
Trhatever mournful witness may now bo homo of him. 
But what can be a nobler tribute than this, that for 
seventeen years after his death a poet, fast rising towards 
the lofty summits of his art, found that young fading 
image the richest source of his inspiration, and of thoughts 
that gave him buoyancy for a flight such as he had not 
hitherto attained ? 

10, It would be very difficult to convey a just idea of 
this volume either by narrative or by quotation. In the 
series of monodies or meditations which compose it, and 
which foUow in long series without weariness or sameness, 
the poet never moves away a step from the grave of his 
friend, but, while still circling round it, has always a new 
point of view. Strength of love, depth of grief, aching 
sense of loss, have driven bim forth as it were on a quest 
of consolation, and he asks it of nature, thought, religion, 
in a hundred forms which a rich and varied imagination 
continually suggests, but all of them connected by one 
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central point, the recollection of the dead. Thia work he 
proseoutes, not in. vain effeminate complaint, but in manly 
recognition of the fruit aad profit even of baffled love, in 
noble suggestions of the future, in heart- soothing and 
heart-chastening thoughts of what the dead was and of 
what he ia, and of what one who has been, and therefore 
still is, in near contact with him is bound to be. The 
whole movement of the poem is between the mourner and 
the mourned : it may be called one long soliloquy ; but it 
has this mark of greatness, that, though the singer is him- 
self a large part of the subject, it never degenerates into 
egotism — for he speaks typically on behalf of humanity at 
large, and in his own name, like Dante on his mystic 
journey, teaches deep lessons of life and conscience to us all. 
11. "We subjoin one or two specimens. Theyhavemany 
rivals ; but they aie among those most directly ministering 
to the purpose of the volume (cm.) : 

" Heatt affluence io disoiuBive ttdk 

Fiom hoDSohold fonntainB, nerei diy ; 
The critio clearnesH of an e;e 
That saw through all the Hneee' walk ; 

Seraphio intalleot, and force 
To seize and throw the donbts of man ; 
ImpasBioned logie, which oatrnn 

The hearer in its fleiy oomae ; 

High natnie amorona of the good. 

Bat toaohed with no asoetic gloom ; 

And pasiioD pure in SDOwy bloom 
Through all the 7eara of Apill blood ; 

A lava of freedom rarely felt. 
Of frasdom in her regal seat 
Of England ; not the whoolboj heat, 

The blind hysterica of the Oelt ; 
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And manhood fused vith female grace 

In nioh a sort the obUd would twine 

A tniatfiil hand, uuaaked, in thine. 
And find his oomfort in thy fooe ; — 
All these have been ; and these mine eycB 

Have loohed on ; if they looked in vain, 

My Bhame is greater who remain, 
Mm let thy wiedom mahe me wise." 

And again, No. ciiviu. : 

'*Thy Toieeli on the rolling ail ; 
I hear thee when the waters ran ; 
Tbsm itondeat in the tiding sun, 
And In the setting thou ait fa.ii. 

What art thou than? I cannot gnesa ; 

Bat, thoQgb I seem in Etor aod flower 

To feel tbee some diffiuive power, 
I do not therefore lore thee less. 
My lore inTolvea the Iotb befbie ; 

My love is vaster paeaion now; 

Thongh mixed with Ood and Nature thou, 
I aeem to love thee more and more. 

Far off thon art, bnt evei nigh ; 

I have thee stQI.'and I rejtaoe ; 

I prosper, oiioled with thy Toioo: 
I shall not lose thee, thongh I die." 

12, The Hgh colour of the portrait in the first of these 
pieces, and the absorbing and pervading power assigned to 
the Mendship in the second, may seem in excess to such as 
have to take tiie subject of them upon trust. But we believe 
that the surviving Mends would -with one voice assert that 
Mr. Tennyson is ftilly warranted in the rare elevation of 
his strain by the extraordinary endowments of his original. 

13. Sy the time 'ZnJfnnorttim' had sunk into the pnblio 
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mind, Mr. Teimyeon had taken his rank as oar first tlien 
living poet. Over the fresh hearts and understandings of 
the-yotmg, notwithstanding his more youthful ohscuritieB, 
his metaphysics, his contempt of gewga-ws, he had 
established aa extraordinary sway. We ourselves, with 
some thousands of other spectators, saw hini leceive in that 
noble Btmcture of Wren, the theatre of, Oxford, the 
decoration of D.C.L., which we perceive he always wears 
on his title-page. Among his colleagues in the honour 
were Sir Be Lacy Evans and Sir John Burgoyne, fresh 
from the stirring exploits^of the Crimea ; but even patriot- 
ism, at the fever heat of war, could not coromand a more 
fervent enthusiasm for the old and gallant soldiers, than 
was evoked by the presence of Mr. Tennyson. 

14. Inthe year ia55Mr. Tennyson proceeded to publish 
hifl 'Maud,' the least popular, and probably the least 
worthy of popularity, among his more considerable works. 
A somewlmt heavy dreaminess, and a great deal of oh- 
Bcnrity, haag about this poem ; and the effort required to 
dispel the darkness of the general scheme is not repaid 
when we discover what it hides. The main thread of 
' Maud ' seems to be this : A. love once accepted, then 
disappointed, leads to bloodshedding, and onward to mad- 
ness with lucid alternations. The insanity expresses itself 
in the ravings of the homicide lover, who even imagines 
himself among the dead, in a clamour and confusion closely 
resembling an ill-regulated Bedlam, but which, if the 
description be a faithful one, would for ever deprive the 
grave of its title to the epithet of silent. It may be good 
frenzy, but we doubt its being aa good poetry. Of all 
this there may, we admit, be an esoteric view : tut we 
speak of the work as it offers itself to the common eye. 
Soth Maud and the lover h% too nebulona by f^ ; and 
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Gi&f remind us of the bonelesa and pulpy personages by 
whom, as Dr. "Wliewell aaanrea us, the planet Jupiter, if 
inhabited at all, is inhabited. 

15. But the most doubtful part of the poem is its climax. . 
Avisionof the beloved image (p. 97) " spoke of a hope for 
the -world in the coming wars," righteous warB of course, 
and the madman begins to receive light and comfort ; but, 
strangely enough, it aeema to be the wars, and not the 
image, in which the source of congolation lies (p. 98). 

" Nu moie sball oommetce be all in all, and Peace 
Pipe on her [lastoral hillock a laogoid note, 
And watch her harreat rip«D, her herd incteeBe. 

a peace tbat was full of vroiigs and shames. 

Horrible, hateful, monstroni, not to he told . . . 
For the long long canker of peace a over and done : 
And noiT bj (he side of tjie Black and the Baltic deep, 
And deathful griBning mooths of the fortress, flames 
The blcod-red blossiHii of war with a heart of fire I" 

"What interpretation are we meant to give to all this 
sound and fury ? We would fain have put it down as 
intended to bo- the finishing-stroke ia the picture of a 
mania which has reached its zenith. 

16. We might caU in aid of this construction more 
happy and refreshing passages from other poems, as when 
Ur. Tennyson is 

" Oertflin, if knowledge brings Uie sword, 
That knowledge takes the sword awa;,"* 

And again in ' The Oolden Bream,' 

" When shall a3X men's good 
Be eaoh mao'i rule, and DniTereal peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land 7" 
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And yet once more in a noble piece of ' In Hemoriam,' 

" Bing out old shapes of fool dbeue^ 

Bii^ ont the narrowing Itut of gold ; 
• Biog out the thousand wars of old, 

Blng in the thoouind jean of peace." 

17. But on the other hand we must recollect that very 
long ago, when the apparition of invasion from acroGs 
the Channel had as yet spoiled no man's elumbers, Mr. 
Tennyson's blood waa already up ; * 

" For the Freueh, the Pope may shriTe thsm 

And the menj devil drive them 
Through the water and the fire." 

And nnhappily in the beginning of ' Maud,' when still in 
the best use of such wits a» he possesses, its hero deals 
largely in kindred extravagances (p. 7) : 

"When a Uammonito mother kills her babe for a bnrial fee^ 
And Timoor-Mammon grins on a pile of childrec's bones, 
la it peace or war? better war I lond war by land and by sea. 
War with a thoosaDd battles, and ehaMng a hnndred thrones." 

He then anticipates that, upon an enemy's attacking this 
country, "the smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue," who 
typifies tte bulk of the British people, "the nation of 
shopkeepers," as it has been emasculated and coiruptod 
by excess of peace, will leap from his counter and till to 
charge the enemy ; and thus it is to be reasonably hoped 
that wo shall attain to the effectual renovation of society. 

18. We frankly own that our divining rod does not enable 
US to flay whether the poet intends to be in any and what 
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degree Bponsor to these aentimentfl, or whether he has 
put them forth in the exercise of his undoubted right to 
make rivid and eu^estive representations of even the 
more partial and nanofr aepects of some endangered 
truth. This is at best, indeed, a perilous business ; for 
out of such fervid partial represeutations ue-trly all grave 
human error springe ; and it should only be pursued with 
caution and in season. But we do not recollect that 1856 
was a seaeon of serious danger from a mania for peace and 
its pursuits ; and even if it had been so, we fear that the 
passages we have quoted are such as oTerpass the bounds 
of moderation and good sense. It is, indeed, true that 
peace has its moral perils and temptations for degenerate 
man, as has every othor bleBsiog, without exception, that 
he can receive from the hand of God. It is moreover 
not less true that, amidst the clash of arms, the noblest 
forms of character may be reared, and the highest acts of 
duty done ; that those great and precious results may be 
due to wai as their cause ; and that one high form of 
sentiment in particular, the love of country, receives a 
powerfiil and general stimulus from the bloody strife. 
But this is as the furious cruelty of Pharaoh made place 
for the benign virtue of his daughter ; as the hutchering 
sentence of Herod raised without doubt many a mother's 
love into heroic sublimity ; as plague, as famine, as fire, 
as flood, as every curse and every scourge that is wielded 
by an angry Providence for the chastisement of man, is 
an appointed instrument for tempering human souls in 
the seven-times heated furnace of affliction, up to tho 
standard of angelic and archangelic virtue. 

19. War, ittdced, has the propetty of exciting much 
generous and noble feeling on a large scale ; but with this 
special recommendation it has, in its modem forms espe- 
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oially, peculiar and aneqnalleii evils. Ab it has a wider 
sweep of desolating power thaa the rest, bo it has the 
pecuHar quality that it is more susceptihle of being decked 
in gaudy trappings, and of fascinating the imagination of 
those whose proud and angry passions it inflames. But it 
is, on this very account, a porilous delusion to teach that 
war Ib a cure for moral evil, in any other sense than as the 
sister tribulations are. The eulogies of the frantic hero 
in ' Maud,' however, deviate into grosser foUy, It is 
natural that such vagaries should overlook the fixed laws 
of Providence. Under these laws the. mass of mMikind is 
composed of men, women, and children who can but just 
ward off hunger, cold, and nakedness ; whose whole ideas 
of Uammon-worship are compiised in the search for their 
daily food, clothing, shelter, fuel; whom any casualty 
reduces to positive want ; and whose already low estate 
is yet farther lowered and ground down, when "the 
hlood-rod blossom of war flames with its heart of fire." 
But what is a little strange is, that war ehould be re- 
commended as a specific for the particular evil of Mammon- 
worship. Such it never was, even in the days when the 
Greek heroea longed for the booty of Troy, and anticipated 
lying by the wives of its princes and its citizens. 

20. Still it had, in times now gone by, ennobling ele- 
ments and tendencies of the less sordid kind. But one 
inevitable characteristic of modem war is, that it is asso- 
ciated throughout, in all its particulars, with a vast and 
most irregular formation of commercial enterprise. There 
is no incentive to Mammon- worship so remarkable as that 
which it afforda. The political economy of war is now 
one of its most commanding aspects. Every farthing, 
with the smallest exceptions conceivable, of the scores or 
hundreds of millions which a war may cost, goes directly, 
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Eitkd Verj' violently, to Btimulate production, though it is 
intended ultiiaatcly for waste or for deatruction. Evea 
apart from the fact that war Buspends, ipso facto, every 
rule of puhlic thrift, and teada to sap hoaoBty itself in 
the UBe of the public treasure for which it makes euch 
unbonnded calls, it therefore is the greatest feeder of that 
lust of gold which we are told is the esBenoe of commerce, 
though we had hoped it was only its oceaaional besetting 
sin. It is, however, more than thia; for the regular 
commerce of peace is tametiess itaelf compared with the 
gambling spirit which war, through the rapid shiftingB 
and high prices which it briugB, always introduces iuto 
trade. In its moral operation it more resembles, perhaps 
the finding of a new gold-field, than anj^hing else. 
Meantime, as the most wicked mothers do not kill their 
offspring from a taste for the practice in the abstract, but 
under the pressure of want, and as war always brings 
home want to a larger circle of the people thau feel it in 
peace, we ask the hero of ' Maud ' to let us know whether 
war is more likely to reduce or to multiply the horrors 
which he denounces P Will more babies be poisoned 
amidst comparative ease and plenty, or when, a« before 
the fell of Napoleon, provisiouB were twice as dear as 
they now are, and wages not much more than half as 
high? Itomans and Carthaginians were pretty much 
given to war : but no nations were more sedulous in the 
cult of Mammon. Again, the Scriptures are pretty strong 
against Mammon- worship, but they do not recommend this 
original and peculiar cure. Nay, once more : what sad 
errors muat have crept into the text of the prophet Isaiah 
when he is made to desire that our swords shall be converted 
into ploughshares, and our spears into pruning-hooks ! 
21. "We have, however, this, aolid consolation after all, 
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that Mr. TennysoJi's war poetry is not comparable to Ms 
poetry of peticD. ladeed he is not here BucceBBful at all ; 
the 'work, of a lower order than hia, demands the abrupt 
force and the lyric fire, which do not seem to be among 
hia varied and brilliant gifts. We say more. Mr. 
Tennyson is too intimately and essentially the poet of the 
nineteenth century to separate himself from its leading 
characteristics, the progress of physical science, and a 
vast commercial, mechanical, and industrial development. 
Whatever he may say or do in an occasional fit, he cannot 
long either cross or lose its sympathies ; for while he 
elerates, aa well as adorns, it, he is flesh of its fieah and 
bone of its bone. We fondly believe it is his business to 
do much towards the solution of that problem, so fearful 
from its magnitude, how to harmoniBe this new draught 
of external power and activity with the old and more 
mellow wine of faith, self-devotion, loyalty, reverence, 
and discipline. And all that we have said is aimed, not 
at Mr. Tennyson, but at a lay-figure which he heis set np, 
and into the mouth of which he has put words that cannot 
be hia words.* 

* [In thia attempt ats critUinD upon ' Msnd,' I cnnnowses, Rndlat 
once confess, th.it a feeling, which hnil reference to the growth of the 
war-spirit In the outer world nt the date of this article, diElocatcd 
my ^ame of mind, and disabled me from dealing even tolerably 
with the work as a work of imagination. Whether it is' to be 
desired that a poem should require from common men a good 
deal of effort in order to comprehend it ; whether all that is put inU 
themouthoftheSoliloqniat in 'Maud' is within the lines of poetical 
VBrsimilitnde ; whether this poem has the full moral eqailibrium 
which is so marked a characteristic of the sister- works ; are questions 
open, perhaps, to discussion. But I have neither done justice in the 
teit to its rich and copious beauties of detul, nor to its great lyrical 
and metrical power. And what is worse, I have failed to comprehend 
rightly th%relation between particular passages in the poem and its 
general scope. This is, I conceive, not to set forth any coherent itnda, 
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■ 22. We retnm to our proper task. 'Maud,' if an unin- 
telligible or eyen, for Mr. Tennyson, an inferior work, ia 
■fill a work which no inferior man could have produced ; 
nor would it be diflcnlt to extract abundance of lines, 
and even passages, obviously worthy of their author. 
And if this poem wonid have made while alone a volume 
too light for his fame, the defect is supplied by the minor 
pieces, some of which are admirable. ' The Brook,' with 
its charming inBterstitial soliloquy, and the ' Letters ' will, 
we are persuaded, always rank among Mr. Tennyson's 
happy efforts ; while the ' Ode on the Death of the Duke 
of "Wellington,' written from the heart and sealed by the 
conscience of the poet, is worthy of that great and genuine 
piece of manhood, its immortal subject. 

23. We must touch for a moment upon what has already 
been mentioned as a separate subject of interest in the 
' Princese.' We venture to describe it as in substance a 
drama, with a plot imperfectly worked and with characters 
insufficiently chiselled and lelieyed. Its author began by 
presenting, and for many years continued to present, 
personal as well as natural pictures of individual attitude 
or movement; and as in '(Enone' and 'Godiva,' he 
carried them to a very high pitch of perfection. But he 
scarcely attempted, unleHs in his more homely narrations, 

but to nee for poetical ends all tbe moodi and pbam allowabla 
under the laws of tlis art, in a special form of character, which ll Im- 
passioned, fluctiiatiDg, and ill-gmuaded. The desiga, which seems to 
resemble that of the EcclesiaateB in another sphere, is ardaous ; but 
Hr. Tennyson's power of execution ii probablj nowhere greater. Eren 
ai regards the passage! deroted to wai-frem:;, eqaity snoald havo re- 
minded me of the fine lines in the latter portion of X. 3 (Fart l.\ and 
oftheeniph]itic words, T. 11 (PartlL): 

" I swear to yon lawfbl and lawlsu war 
Are Bcareely even akin." 

W. K a., 1878.] 
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anythii^ like gronping or combination. It now appears 
tbat for this higber effort he has bees gradually accumu- 
latiag and preparing his reBonrces. In the eections of the 
prolonged aoliloquy of ' Maud ' we see a crude attempt at 
representing combined interests and characters with heroic 
eleration, under the special difficulty of appearing, like 
HathewB, in one person only ; in the ' Princess ' we had a 
happier effort, though one that still left more to be desired. 
Eaoh, however, in its own stage, served as a preparation 
for an enterprise at once bolder and more mature. 

24. "We now come to the new work of the poet, the 
' Idylls of the King.' The field, which Mr. Tennyson has 
chosen for this his recent and by far greatest exploit, is 
one of BO deep ojid wide-reaching an interest as to demand 
some preyious notice of a special kind. 

Lofty example in comprehensive forms is, without 
doubt, one of the great standing needs of our race. To 
this want it has been £rom the first one main purpose of 
the highest poetry to answer. The quest of Beauty leads 
all those who engage in it to the ideal or normd. man, 
as the summit of attainable excellence. By no arbitrary 
choice, but in obedience to unchanging laws, the paints 
and the sculptor must found their art upon the study of 
the human form, and must reckon its successfiil reproduc- 
tion as their noblest and most consummate exploit. The 
concern of Poetry with corporal beauty is, though im- 
portant, yet secondary : this art uses form as on aimliary, 
as a subordinate though proper part in the delineation of 
mind and character, of which it is appointed to be a 
visible oi^an. But with mind and character themselves 
lies the highest occupation of the Muse. Homer, the 
patriarch of poets, has founded his two immortal works 
upon two of these ideal developments in Achilles and 
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Ulysaee; and has adorned them vith others, such tra 
Penelope and Helen, Hootor and Siomed, every one an 
immortal product, though as compared with the others 
either less consummate or less conspiouona. Though 
deformed by the mire of after-tradition, all the great 
charactere of Homer have becomo models and standards, 
each in its own kind, for what was, or was supposed to 
be, its distinguishing gift. 

25. At length, after many genenttions, and great rerolu- 
tions of mind and of events, another age arrived, like, if not 
equal, in creative power to that of Homer. The Qospel 
had given to the life of civilised man a real resoirectlon, 
and its second birth wae followed by its second youth. 
This rejuvenescence was allotted to those wonderfiil 
centuries which popular ignorance confounds with the 
dark ages properly so called — an identification about as 
rational as if we were to compare our own life within the 
womb to the same life in intelligent though early child- 
hood. Awakened to aspirations at once fresh and ancient, 
the mind of man took hold of the venerable ideals be- 
queathed to ns by the Greeks as a precious part of its 
inheritance, and gave them again to the light, appropriated 
but also renewed. The old materials come forth, but not 
alone ; for the types which human genius had formerly 
conceived were now submitted to the transflgorii^ action 
of a law from on high. Katuro herself prompted the 
effort to bring the old patterns of worldly exeellenoe and 
greatness — or rather the copies of those patterns still 
legible, though depraved, and stUl rich with living sug- 
gestion — into harmony with that higher Pattern, once 
seen by the eyes and handled by the hands of men, and 
feithfoUy delineated in the Gospels for the profit of all 
i generations. The life of our Saviour, in its external 



aspect, waa that of a teacher. It ■was, in principle, a 
model for all ; hut it left space and scope foi adaptations 
to the lay life of Chiiatiana in general, each ae tiioae by 
whom the every -^ay bnsiaeas of the world ia to be carried 
on. It remained for man to make his heat endeavour to 
exhibit the great model on its terrestrial aide, in its con- 
tact with the world. Here is the true source of that new 
and noble Cycle which the middle ages have handed down 
to OB in dudity of fonn, but with a close related substance, 
under the royal sceptres of Arthur in England and of 
Charlemagne in Prance. 

36. Of the two great systems of Bomonce, one has 
Lancelot, the other has Orlando, for ite cnlminating point; 
tiieee heroes being exhibited as the respective specimens 
in whose characters the fullest development of man, such 
as he was then conceived, was to be recognised. The one 
pnt forward Arthur for the visible head of Christendom, 
signi^ing and asserting its social unity ; the other had 
Charlemagne. Each arrays, round about tiie Sovereign, a 
fellowship of knights. In them, Valour is the servant of 
Honour; in an age, of which violence is the besetting 
danger, the protection of the weak is elevated into a first 
principle of aotion ; and they betoken an order of things, 
in which Eorce should be only known as allied with 
Virtue, while they historically foreshadow the magnificent 
aristocracy of medireval Europe, The one had Guinevere 
for the rarest gem of beauty, the other had Angelica. 
Bach of them contained figures of approximation to the 
knightly model, and in each these figures, though on the 
whole secondary, yet in certain aspects surpassed it: sueh 
were Sir Tristram, Sir Galahad, Sir Lamorocke, Sir 
Gawain, Sir Geraint, in the Arthurian cycle ; Einaldo and 
I, with others, in the Carlovingian. 
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27. The two were not twin systemB, bnt were rather 
twin investitures of the same scheme of ideas and feelings. 
Their consanguinity to the primitive Homeric types is 
proved by a multitude of analogies of character, and by 
the commanding place which they assign to Hector as the 
flower of human excellence, Without doubt, this prefer- 
ence was founded on his supposed moral superiority to all 
hiflfeUows in Homer; and the secondary prizes of strength, 
Talour, and the like, were naturally allowed to gronp 
themselves around what, under the Christian scheme, had 
become the primary ornament of man. The near relation 
of the two Cycles one to the other may bo sufficiently 
seen in the leading references we have made ; and it 
runs into a multitude of details both great and small, of 
which we can only note a few. In both the chief hero 
passes through a prolonged term of madness. Judas, in 
the College of Apostles, is represented under Charlemagne 
in Oano di Maganza and his house ; who appear, without 
any development in action, in the Arthurian romance as 
"the traitours of Uagouns," and who are likewise reflected 
in Bir Hodred, Sir Agravain, and others; while the 
Mahometan element, which has a natural place ready 
made for it in a history that acknowledges Charlemagne 
and Prance for its centres, finds its way sympathetically 
into one which is bounded for the most part by the shores 
of Albion. Both schemes cling to the tradition of the 
unity of the Empire, as well as of Christendom ; ahd 
accordingly, what was hiBtorical in Charlemagne is re- 
presented, in the case of Arthur, by an imaginary con- 
quest reaching as far as Borne, the capital of the West. 
Even the sword Jhmndana has its counterpart in the 
sword HxeaHbur. 
i 28. The moral systems of the two cycles are also esmn- 
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tially allied : and perhaps the differences between them 
may be doe in greater or m leas part to the fact that they 
come to UB through different media. We of the nineteenth 
century read the Carlovingian romance in the pages of 
Ariosto and Bojardo, who gave to their materials the 
colour of their times, and of a civilisation rank in some 
respects, while still nnripe in some others. The genius 
of poetry was not at the same period applying its trans- 
muting force to the Eomance of the Bound Table. The 
date of Sir Thomas Mallory, who lived under Edwaid IT., 
is something earlier than that of the great Italian romances ; 
Englaad was younger in its poetical development; he 
appears, too, to have been on the whole content with the 
humble ofBees of a compiler and a chronicler, and we may 
conceive that his spirit and diction are still older than his 
date. The consequence is, that we are brought into more 
immediate and fresher contact with the original forms of 
this romance. So that, as they present tiiemselves to ua, 
the Carlovin^en cycle is the child of the latest middle 
age, while the Arthurian represents the earlier. 

29, Much might be said on the specific differences which 
have thus arisen, and on those which may be due to a 
more northern and a more southern extraction respectively. 
Suffice it to say that the Bomance of the Bound Table, 
fer less vivid and brilliant, far ruder as a work of skill 
and art, has more of the innocence, the emotion, the 
transparency, the inconsistency of childhood. Its political 
action is less specifically Christian than that of tile rival 
scheme, its individual portraits more so. It is more 
directly and seriously aimed at the perfection of man. 
Itis morefree from gloss and varnish ; it tolls its own tale 
with more entire simplicity. The ascetic element is more 
Btrongly, and at the same time more ijuaiiitly, develqied. 

oogle 
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It liOB a Uglier conception of the natore of woman ; and, 
like tlie Homeric poems, it appears to 6601167 exhibiting 
her perfections in alliance with warlike force and exploits. 
So also love, while largely mfased into the story, is more 
subordinate to the exhibition of other qualities. Again, 
the Eomauce of the Bound Table bears witness to a more 
distinct and keener sense of sin : and on the whole, a 
deeper, broader, and more manly view of human character, 
life, and duty. It is in effect more like what the Car* 
loriugiaH cycle might have been, had Dante moulded it. 
It hardly needs to he added that it is more mythical ; 
inaomnch as Arthur of the Bound Table is a personage, 
we fear, wholly doubtful, though not impossible ; while 
the broad back of the historic Charlemagne, like another 
Atlas, may well sustain a world of legendary accretions. 
This slight comparison, be it remarked, refers exclusively 
to what may be termed the latest "redactions" of the 
two cycles of romance. Their early forms, in the lays of 
troubadours, and in the pages of the oldest chroniclers, 
offer a subject of profound interest. It is one still un- 
exhausted, although it has been examined by Mr. Panizzi 
and M. Pauiiel ;* but it is also one, which is quite 
beyond the scope of our present subject. 

30, It is to this rich repository Wiat Mr. Tennyson has 
resorted for his material. He has shown, aa we think, 
rare judgment in tho choice. The Arthurian Bomance 
has every recommendation that should win its way to the 
homage of a great poet. It is national : it is Christian. 
It is also human in the largest and deepest sense ; and, 
therefore, though highly national, it is universal ; for it 
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rests npoa thoBu depths and breadths of our nature, to 
wMcli all its truly great developments, in all nations, are 
alike essentially and closely related. The distance is 
enongh for atmosphere, not too much for detail ; enough 
for romance, not too much for Bympathy. A poet of the 
nineteentlt century, the Laureate has in the main appro- 
priated and adapted characters, incidents, and even lan- 
guage, inatcad of attempting to project them, on abaeis of 
his own, in the region of illimitable fancy. £at he has 
done much more than this. Evidently by reading and by 
doep meditation, as well as by sheer force of genius, he 
has penetrated himseIf,[down to the very core of his being, 
with bU that is deepest and best in the spirit of the time, 
or in the representation with which he deals ; and as others, 
using old materials, have been free to alter them in the 
sense of vulgarity or licence, so ho bos claimed and used 
the right to sever and recombine, to enlarge, retrench, 
and modify, for the purposes at once of a more powerful 
and elaborate art than his original presents, and of a yet 
more elevated, or at least of a far more sustained, ethical 
and Christian strain. 

31 . We are a little disposed to quarrel with the title of 
Idylls : for no diminutive (ctSvAAutv) can be adequate to the 
breadth, vigour, and majesty which belong to the subjects, 
as well as to the execution, of the volume. The poet used 
the name once before ; but he then applied it to pieces 
generally small in the scale of their delineations, whereas 
these, even if broken away one from the other, are yet 
like the disjoined figures from tho pediment of the Parthe- 
non in their dignity and force. One indeed among Mr. 
Tennyson's morits is, that he does not think it necessary 
to keep himself aloft by artificial effort, but undulates 
with his matter, and files high or low as it requires. But 
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eves in the humblest parts of these poeme — as vhora the 
little Novice describes the miniature sorrows and discipline 
of childhood — the whole receives its tone from an atmos- 
phere which is vitally heroic, and which, even in its 
extremest simplicity, by no means parts company with 
grandeur, or ceases to shine in the reflected light of the 
Burrounding objects. Following the example which the 
poet has set us in a former volume, we would fain have 
been permitted, at least provisionally, to call these Idylls 
by the name of Books. Term them what we may, there 
are four of them ; and they are arranged, as we think, in 
an ascending scale. 

32. The simplicity and grace of the principal character 
in Enid, with which tte volume opens, touches, but does 
not too strongly agitata, the deeper springs of feeling. 
She is the beautiful daughter of Earl Tniol, who, by his 
refusal of a turbulent neighbour as a suitor, has drawn 
down upon himself the ruin of his fortunes, and is visited 
in his depressed condition by (p. 1) 

" The brave Qeroint, a koight of Arthui's uurt, 
A tributary prince of Devon, ona 
Of that great order of the Table Boand." 

■Wo cannot do better than cite the passage which 
describes the mother's coming, on the_ evening of this 
visit, to the chamber of the maiden (p. 28). 



With fi«qiieDt smile and nod departing, foond. 
Half diiamiyed as to her reaf , the girl ; 
Whom flrat she Mased on either cheek, and then 
On cither sbining sboolder laid a hand. 
And kept her oft and gazed npon her face. 
And told her all their oonveise in the hall, 
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Fiorlng her heart; but never ligU and ehade 
Conraed one another more on open gronnd 
Beneath a tronbled heaven, than red and pole 
Aotosi the faoe of Enid hearing hei ; 
While slowly falling, aa a scale that falla. 
When weight ii added only grain by grain, 
Ban^ hei sweet head upon her gentle breast ; 
Nor did she lift an eye, noi speak a word, 
Bapt in the feai and in the wondei of it ; 
So, moving withont answer to her rest. 
She found no rest, and ever failed to draw 
The qniet night into her blood, bnt lay 
Contemplating her own naworthinen ; 
And when the pale end btoodlees Eaat began 
To quicken to the sun, acoae, and laiaed 
Her mother too, and hand In baud they moved 
Down to the meadow where the jonste were held, 
And waited there for Tniol and Geraint," 

Qeraint wins Ler, against the detested couBin. They 
wed, and ehe becomes tlie purest gem of the court of 
OnineTere, her plaee in which is described in the heauti- 
fill exordium of the poem. An accident, slight perhaps 
for the -weight it is made to carry, aronees his jealousy, 
and he tries her Beverely by isolatiou and rude offices on 
one of his tours ; but her gentleness, purity, and patience 
are proof against all, and wo part irom the pair in a faH 
and happy reconciliation, which is described inlines of a 
beauty that leaves nothing to be desired. 

33. The treatment of Enid by her husband has appeared' 
to some of Mr. Tennyson's readers to be unnatural. It is 
no doubt both m itseH repnlsive, and foreign to our age and 
country. But the brutal element in man, which now only 
invades the conjugal relation in eases where it is highly 
concentrated, was then far more widely diffused, and not 
yet dieeociated &om oltemations, and even habits, of 
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attachment. Bomethiiig of what ve now call Eastern 
manncrB at one time marked the treatment of 'women, 
in the "WeHt. Unnatural means contrary to nature, oven 
irreflpootively of tinie or place ; but time and place explain, 
and warrant, the picture of the tieatmeut of Enid by 
Geraiut. 

34. Yiyien, which follows Enid, ie perhaps the leaat 
popular of the four Books. No pleasure, we grant, can be 
felt from the character either of the wily woman, between 
elf and fieud, or of the aged magician, whose passion is 
allowed to travel whither none of his esteem or regard can 
follow it : and in reading this poem we miss the pleasure 
of those profound moral harmonies, with which the rest 
are charged. But we must not on such grounds proceed 
to the conclusion that the poet has in this case been nntrue 
to his aims. For he has neither &iled in power, nor has 
he led our sympathies astray. And, if we ask why he 
should introduce us to those we cannot love, there is some- 
thing in the reply that Poetry, the mirror of the world, 
cannot deal with its attractions only, but must present 
some of its repulsions also, and avail herself of the power- 
iiil assistance of its contrasts. The example of Homer, 
who allows Thersites to thrust bimself upon the scene, in 
the debate of heroes, gives a sanotion to what reason and 
all experience teach, namely, the actual force of negatives 
in heightening effect ; and the gentle and noble characters, 
and beautiful combinations, wliich largely predominate in 
the other poems, stand in far clearer and holder relief 
when we perceive the dark and baleful shadow of Vivien 
lowering from between them. 

36. Tivien exhibits a well- sustained conflict between 
the wizard and, in another sense, the witch. On this ade 
b the wit of woman, on that are the endowments of the 
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prophet and magician, at once more and less than those of 
nature. She has heard from him of a charm, a charm " of 
TToven paces, and of waving hands)" which paialyaea its , 
victim for ever and without deliverance ; and her object 
ia to extract from him the knowledge of it, as a proof of 
aome return for the fervid and boundless love that ehe 
pretends. We cannot bnt estimate very highly the skill 
with which Mr. Tennyson has secured to what seemed 
the weaker vessel the nltirnate mastery in the flght. Out 
of the eater comes forth meat. When she seems to lose 
ground with him, by her slander against the fiound Table 
which he loved, ahe recovers it by making him beKeve 
that ahe saw all other men, " the knights, the Court, the 
King, dark in hia light ; " and when, in answer to her 
imprecation on herself, a fearful thunderbolt deacenda and 
the storm rages, then, nestliag in his bosom, part in fear 
but more in craft, ahe overcomes the last remnant of his 
resolution, wins the secret she baa ao indefatigably wooed, 
and that instant uses it to close in gloom the famons career 
of the over-mastered sage. 

36. In subtlety and richness of fency, aa well aa in the 
skill of handling, tbia poem is indeed remarkable even 
when matched with any of the four ; and, to bring our 
assertion to a test, we quote from it the description of 
Vivien's witchery when she makca her first approaches 
(p. 105), 

"And liBBOme Vivien, holding by hia hael, 
■Writhed toward him, slided up his knee, and aat ; 
Behind hia ankle twined hei hollow feet 
Together, cnrved aa arm about his neolc, 
CInng like a snake : and letting her left hand 
Droop from his mighty ahoulder, as a leaf, 
Made with her right a comb of pearl, to part 
The lista of anoh a beard as joath gone oat 
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Had left in aibeB > • • 
* * * Ihea adding Edl at once 
' And lo I I clothe myaeif with wifldom,' drew 
The Tftst and Bhagg; mantle of his beard 
Acro«8 her neok and boaom to hei kaee, 
And called heraelf a gilded munmer-flf 
Caught in a great old tyrant spider's web, 
Who meant to eat her np in that wild wood 
Without one woid. So Vivien called herself, 
But rather seemed a lovely baleful star 
Veilf d in gray Tapour." 

37. Nowhere conld wo more opportunely, than at this 
point, call attention to Mr. Tennyson's extraordinary feli- 
city and force in tlie use of metaphor and simile. This gift 
appears to have grown with hia yearfl, alike in abundance, 
truth, and grace. As the showers descend from heaven to 
retnm to it in vapour, bo Mr. TennyBon's loving ohservation 
of Nature, and his Muse, seem to have had a compact of 
reciprocity well kept on both sides. "When he was yoang, 
and when ' (Enone ' was first published, he almost boasted 
of putting a particnlar kind of grasshopper into Troas, 
which, as he told us in a note, was prohably not to be 
found there. It is a small hut yet an interesting and 
significant indication that when, some years after, he re- 
touched the poem, he omitted the note, and generalised 
the grasshopper, "Whether we are right or not in taking 
this for a sign of the movement of his mind, there can be 
no doubt that his present use of figures is both the sign 
and the result of a revei«nc« for Natnro alike active, 
intelligent, and refined. Sometimes applying the meta- 
phors of Art to Nature, he more frequently draws the 
materials of his analo^es from her unexhausted book, and, 
however often he may call for some new and beautiful 
vehicle ol illustrafion, she seems never to withhold an 
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answer. "With regard to this parficnlar and very critieal 
gift, it aeems to us that he may challenge comparison with 
almost any poet, either of aaclent or modem times. "We 
have always heen accustomed to look upon Ariosto as one 
of the greatest among the masters of the art of metaphor 
and simile: and it would he easy to quote &om him 
instances which in tenderaess, grace, force, or all com- 
hined, can neyer he surpassed. But we have rarely seen ' 
the power Buhjected to a greater trial than in the passages 
just quoted from Mr. Tennyson, where metaphor lies hy 
metaphor as thick as shells upon their bed ; yet each 
individually with its outline as well drawn, its separate- 
nesa as clear, its form as tme to nature, and with the 
most full and harmonious oontrihution to the general 
effect. 

38. The 'Maid of Astolat' is the next figure in the 
great procession : and this poem has deservedly won very 
general favour. The framework of it is adopted, with 
leas of variation than in any other case, from the old 
romance: indeed It was haiilly poaaible to add to the 
simplicity and pathos of the tale as it stands in the pages 
of 8ir Thomas Mallory. The most Important alteration, 
which the poet has made, ia in the form of the request 
which the maiden proffers to Sir Lancelot, when she 
leama that she cannot he his wife : and he has made it 
with excellent taste and sense. But while he has 
preserved its general form, he has broadened and deepened 
its featurea, and lengthened those avenuea which it opens 
into the dcatmies and heart of man. 

39. The opening of the narrative is deacribed in the 
heading of one of Sir Thomas Mallory'a chapters ; " How 
Sir Lancelot rode to Astolat, and received a sleeve to bear 
upon bia helm at the request of a maid." He rides on to 
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the toamament tith b. borrowed shield ; and leayee the 
maid behind him, Binittea with an abEOrbiug fondness for 
the great warrior. We extract the Boene in wliidi her 
heart receives the seal indelible (p. 160): 

" He Bpoke and ceamA : the lily mud EMne, 
Won bj tbe mellow voice beFoie ahe looked. 
Lifted her eyes, and leaA hja lineaments. 
Thn great and guilty love he bare tlie Queen, 
In battle with tlie love ha bare hii lord. 
Had marred his face, aiid ma^ed it ere bla time. 
Another, sinning on inch beighta with one, 
Tho flower of all the west end all the world. 
Had been the sleeker for it : but in bin 
Bis mood was often lite a fiend, and row 
And drove bim into wastes and solitndea 
For agony, who was yet a living aonl. 
Uarred as he whs, he seemed the goodliest man 
That ever among ladies ate in hall. 
And noblest, when she lifted np ber eyes. 
However marred, of more than twice her years. 
Seamed with an anoient Bwc*d-cnt on the cheek, 
And braised and bronzed, she lifted up her eyes 
And loved him, with that love which was her doom." 

40. She kecpa his shield, a precious token, and by it 
' ' lives in fantasy ' ' on the recollection of him. He wins 
the prize of valour, as ia hia wont. Sut is ivoonded, 
and is "brought unto an hermit for to be healed of his 
wound." The maid repairs to him ; and, by her tender 
and constant nursing, he is cured. Her love ever grows 
in int^Lsity, and ebe prays to be his wife, or, when slie 
finds that may not be, yet to remain with him, and to 
wait constantly upon him. This refused, ehe pines and 
dies; and her body, by her own prayer, is floated in a 
barge, with only a eteeier old and dumb, and bearing in 



'her hand the trtitten anuoimcenient of her &te, to Xing 
Arthor's palace. Lancelot bai (p. 192) been grateful 
to her, 

"AndloT«d her vrith all love, except tbelove 
Of man and waman when they love their best, 
Oloaeal, and Bwcoteet, and had died the death 
la any knightly fashion for her laka ; " 

but the image of Gnineyere abides alone, and goiltily 
supreme, in his great heart : 

"Hia hoDOOT footed in dishononr stood, 
And &ith nnfaithfnl kept him fcleely true." 

41. The character of Lancelot was so lofty and tender, 
so juet, brave, and clear, so generoua and bumble, that it 
would indeed have been more than human, had it been 
ungtained. It is charged with power almost to a surfeit ; 
but all that power is effoctnally chastened by an ex- 
traordinary refinement, and immoTBed in a profound 
tenderness of feeling. Such a knight, who had lore, 
compassion, and generosity enough and to spare for erery 
living creature, could not but be deeply moved by the 
untimely doom encountered by the sweet maiden for hia 
Bake; and he complies in deep sadness with her last 
request, conveyed by the letter in her dead hand, that ho 
will bury her, und pray for her. And so we havo 
(p. 217) 

" The maiden bnried, not as one uDknovn, 
Nor meanly, but with gorgeoue obaeqniea. 
And maas and roU'ng mmic, like a queen." 

Besides being a new 'Maid's Tragedy,' this Book is 
also a solemn prelude to that which is to follow, and 
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xrbioh we are inolined to consider aa marking tho highest 
point which the poetry of our age haa reached. 

42. The Bleere, which Lancelot boara In his diBgnise, 
arouBee the jealousy of Queen Guinevere ; and the play of 
this passion, before it is mournfully extinguished by the 
catastrophe of the maiden, affords us many glimpses of the 
interior of her deeply impassioned and powerM nature ; 
while the dark shadows of their coming repentance begin 
to cross between him and his idol. 

In ' Guinevere,' as in all the others, Mr. Tennyson 
gives Ds liberally of his wealth in the opening passage ; 
like one who knows that he has ample provision in 
reserve, and need not guard against disappointments 
from subsequent decline ; — 

"Queen GniaeTere had fled the eonrt; aad ute 
There in the holy home at Amesborj, 
'Weeping ; none with her save a little maid, 
A novice : one low light betwixt them huroec!, 
Blurred bj the creeping mist ; for all abroad. 
Beneath a moon Doeeen albeit at fnll, 
The white mist, like a faoe-oluth to the faoe. 
Clang to the dead earth, and the land was atill." 

43. Sir If odred, keen to sow discord in the hope to rise 
by it to the throne, and the deadly enemy of Lancelot, had 
long laboured to detect the unlawful loves of that prince 
of knights and Guinevere. An instinct of apprehenBion, 
which poisoned her life after an indication of his purpose, 
tau^t the Queen he would succeed. A last meeting is 
appointed, that they may take a long farewell. That 
night betrays them; and she, repelling Lancelot's pro- 
posal (one hardly in keeping, perhaps, with what the 
romance records of bis feelings) to cany her to his 
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dominions, takes ettactnarj at Amesbury without making 
known her namB. 

44. The childlike simplicity of the novice dniwa her 
ont ; and we have a prolonged conversation between them 
Bostained with masterly skill and of the deepest interest ; 
the maiden always artlessly and unconsciously but sorely 
ttiudiing on the tendercst place in a sore memory and 
heart. The solemn and fateful strain of the poem is for a 
moment relieved by a passage where, with vigorons play 
of fancy and a juat use of the preternatural, the merry 
life of the court and realm of Arthur, before gnilt had 
come to taint it, is described. It purports to be a de- 
scripti'tm, by the novice, of her own father's journey to 
attend the inauguration of the Table, "We give ita dosing 
Htage, which describes the banquet (p. 288) : — 

" And wbeu at last he came to Camelot, 
A wreath of BI17 duuoen hand in hand 
SwODg roniid the lighted luitem of the ball ; 
And in the hall itself was anoh a fea*t 
At never maa hod dreamed : for ever; ka)t;ht 
Had whatBoeTer meat he longed for, served 
B; baods nneeeo ; and even, ai ba said, 
Down in the oellare merry bloated things 
Shonldared the spigot, straddling on the hntts 
While the wine ran : so glad were spirits and men 
Bef«re the oomiag of the stulhl Qaaen." 

These allusions at length reach their climax in a bunt of 
passion from the Queen, which subsides into a reverie of 

s beauty : — 

*■ Bat help ne. Heaven T for sorel; I repent. 
For what U tme repentsuoe^ bnt in thonght. 
Not even in Inmost tbongbt, to tblnk agahi 
The sins that mjLde the past so pleasant to o«? 
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And I baTS sworn neioi to tee him mom. 
To BM him mace. 

And even in laying this 
ller memory, &om old habit of the mind, 
Went slipping back npon the golden daji 
In whloh ihe taw him first, when I^noelot o&mo 
Bepnted the beet knight and goodlisBt man. 
AmhMwdor, to lead her to her lord 
Arthur, and led her forth, and far ahead 
Of hii and her retinae moving, they, 
Bapt in iwset talk or livel j, all on lore 
And sportg and tilts and pleaaura (for the time 
Wu Maytima, and as yet no ain was dreamed), 
Bode under grorea that looked a paradise 
OF blossom, over sheets of byaointh 
That seemed the heavens apbreakiiig through tbeearth." 

And more, little leee worthy nntU the eodmg of her 
journey : 

*■ Bnt when the Qoeen, immersed in anoh a tranoe^ 
And moving Uurongh the post nnconsuioosly, 
Oame to that point when firat she saw the King 
Bide toward her from the otty, sighed to flad 
Her journey done, glanced at him, thought him oold. 
High, self-contained, and passionlesa, 'not like him. 
Not like my Lancelot :' while she brooded thns, 
And grew half-guilt; in her thoughts again. 
There rods an armed warrioi lo the doors." 

It is the king : he drav^ near ; 

"Prone from off bei seat she felt. 
And grov^ed with her faoe against the floor : 
There with her milk-white arms and shadowy hair 
She made her faoa a darkness from the King ; 
And in the darkness board his armed feet 
Pauee by her ; then oame silence, then a voice 
TtlonotonouB and hollow, like a ghost's, 
Denouncing jodgmcnt, but, though changed, the King's." 
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45. Then folltrw tiro mast noble speeches of the King. 
They are indeed hard to describe. They are of a lofty, 
almost an airfol severity ; and yet a severity juatifled by 
the transcendent elevation, wbicli the poet has given to tbo 
- character of Artbnr. Of the old romancee, Lancelot, as a 
enn 'with spots, is tbe hero and the favourite : and Arthor, 
though good, just, and irise, if he has not the precise 
descents of Lancelot's character, does not attain cither to 
its elevation or to its breadth of scope. Mr. Tennyson has 
departed from this order. He has encouraged if not 
enjoined us to concoiTe of Arthur aa a warrior no less 
irresistible than I.ancelot, but aa also perfect in parity, 
and as in all other respects more comprebenKive, solid, 
and profound. "We must not, however, quarrel with an 
exf;rcise of the prerogative of genius which has altered the 
sum total of relative station for the two by raising the one 
much more than by lowering the other, and which has 
presented us with so invaluable a result. We know not 
where to look in history or in letters for a nobler and more 
overpowering conception of man aa he might be, than in 
■the Arthur of this volume. "Wherever he appears, it iaaa 
the great pillar of the moral order, and the respl^ident top 
of human excellence. But even he only reaches to hia 
climax in these two really wonderful speecbes. They will 
not bear mutilation : they must be read, and pondered, to 
be known ; we will only extract the coQoIusion: 

"■My love thtongb fieshhath wroiight into my life 
So far, that my doom is, I love thee lUIL 
I^t DO man dream but that I love thee still. 
Perohaaoe, and so thoa parifj thj wul. 
And BO thou lean on onr fair father Christ, 
Hereafter, in that world where all are pure, 
We too may meet befo» high Qod, and thov ' 
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Wilt epAog to me, and olalm me thine, txtA knoif 

1 nm Uiine busbaud — not a smaller boqI, 

Not lADoelot, DOT anotlier. Leave me that, 

I ohnrge thee, m; lust hope. Now moBt I hence. 

Tbiough the tbich night I bear the tmnipet blow : 

1'he; summon me, their king, to lend mine hoets 

Far down to that great battle in the west, 

^Fhere I must strike against my sister's son, 

Leagued with the Lwd of the White Hone, and knights 

Onoe mine, and strike him dead, and meet myself 

Death, or I know not what mysteiioiu doom. 

And thoo, remaining here, wilt leam the event ; 

But hithai shall I never oome again, 

Never lie by thy side, «ee thee no more. 

Farewell I ' 

And while she grovelled at his teei 
She felt the King's breaUi wander o'er her ne«k. 
And, in the datkneH, o'er her falling head. 
Perceived the waving of his hands, that blesL" 

He departs. Slie watclies Mm from the window as he 
mounts, his dragon-creet gleaming in the mist ; and with 
a face " which then waa as an angel's," enjoina the nuns 
"to guard and foster her for evennoTe." "When he had 
himself 

"become as mlat 
Before her, moving gboat-lika to his doom," 

then she bursts oat in a pasHionate apostrophe of that pro- 
fonnd penitence, from which the air of nobleness will not 
depart, and of recalled and revived afTection. As the nuns 
(^ther round, her Btrain rises higher etiU. But we muet 
digress for a moment. 

46. Ur. Tennyson practises lai^ly, and with an extra- 
ordinary skill and power, the art of desgned and limited 
repetitiona. They bear a considerable resemblance to those 
Waaene/ermuim which had been bo naeftilly mnoxked by 
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Colonel Mure ; not the formulsB a£ ctmstant recnnenco, 
^hich tell UB who spoke Bud who anevered, but those 
which are eonneeted with pointing moral effects, and with 
ulterior purpose. These repetitions tend at once to give 
more definite imprewions of character, and to make firmer 
and closer the whole tissue of the poem. Thus, in the 
last epeech of Guinevere, she echoes back, with otberideas 
and ezpresBions, the sentimentofArthur'saffection, which 
becomes in her month sublime : 



She prays admission among the nuns, in order that she 
may follow the pious and peaceM tenor of fheir life 
(p. 260) : 

" And to wear out in almsdeed and in prajer 
Tbe Bombie doHi of that Tolnptaoaa <hj 
Whicli wiODght the ruin of m; lord the King." 

And it is but a debt of justice to the Guinevere of th« 
romancers to observe, that she loses considerably by the 
marked transposition which Mr, Tennyson has effected in 
the order of greatness between Lancelot and Arthur. 
"With him there is an original error in her estimate, inde- 
pendently of the breach of a positive and sacred obligation. 
She prefers the inferior man ; and this preference of iteelf 
implies some ethical defect rooted in her natnre. In the 
romance of Sir T. UaUory, the preference she gives to 
Lancelot would have been sign^y just, had she been 
free to choose. For Lancelot is of an indescribable 
grandeur ; but the limit of Arthur's character is thui 
shown in certain words that he uses, and that Lancelot 
never could have spoken: "Much more I am sorrier 
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tat my good koight's losa than for tlie loss of my 
queen ! for queens might I have enough, but euclt a 
fellowship of good kuighta shall never be together in no 
company." 

47. "We hegan with the exordium of this great work : we 
must not withhold the conclusion. We left her praying 
admifaion to tho convent : — ' 

" She (aid. Thej took tier to thanuelvaB ; and she, 
Btill hoping, feaiing, * u it ;et too kte ? ' 
Dwelt with them, till in time tbeii Abbees died. 
Then ihe, for her good deeds and her pnre life, 
And tor the power of miniitratioa ta hei, 
Aad likewise for the high rank she had bom«, 
Wat chosen Abbess : theie, an Abbess, lived 
For three bnef years ; and there, an Abbess, pass'd 
To where beyond these voloes there is peaoe." 

Ifo one, we are persuaded, can read tiiis pofon without 
feeling, when it ends, what may be termed tiie pangs of 
vacancy ; of that void in heart and mind for want of its 
continuance, of which we are conaeioua when some noble 
strain of musio ceases, when some great work of Baphael 
passes from the view, when we lose sight of some spot 
connected with high associations, or when some trans- 
cendent character upon the page of history finally dis- 
appears, and the withdrawal of it is like the with^wal 
of the vital air. We have followed the Guinevere of 
2Ir. Tennyson through its detail, and have extracted 
largely &om its pt^es, and yet have not a hope of 
having conveyed an idea of what it really is ; atill we 
have thought that in this way we should do it the least 
injustice ; and we are also convinced that even what 
we have shown will tend to rouse an appetite, and that 
any of our readers, who may Jioi yet have been also 
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Kr. Tennyson's, vill 1:ieoome more mger to leam and 
admire it at first liand. 

48. We hare no donbt that Mr. Tennyeon has carefully 
coufddered how far his subject is capable of fulfilling the 
conditions of an epic stracture. The history of Arthnr is 
not an epic as it stands, bat neither was Qie Cyclic song, 
of which the greatest of all epics, the Iliad, handles a 
part. The poem of Ariosto is scarcely an epic, nor is that 
of Bojardo ; but is not this because each is too promiscaons 
and crowded in its brilliant phantasmagoria to conform t« 
the BOTcre laws of that lofty and inexorable class of poem ? 
Though the Arthurian romance be no epio, it does not 
follow that no epio can be made from out of it. It is . 
grounded in certain leading oharactcra, men and women, 
conceived upon models of extraordinary grandeur ; and as 
the Laureate has evidently grasped the genuine law which 
makes man, and not the mere acts of man, the base of 
epic Bong, we should not be Burprised were he hereafter 
to realise the great achievemeut towards which he seems 
to he feeling his way. There is a moral unity and a 
living relationship between the four poems before us, and 
the &st effort of 1842 as a fifth, which, though some con- 
raderable part of their contents would necessarily rank as 
episode, establishes the first and most essential condition 
of their cohesion. Theachievement of Vivien beare directly 
on the state of Arthnr by withdrawing his chief councillor 
— ^the brain, as Lancelot was the light arm, of his court ; 
&o love of Elaine is directly associated with the final 
catastrophe of the passion of Lancelot for Guinevere. 
Enid lies somewhat farther off the path. Nor is it fin 
profane fbet to intrude into the Bonctuary, for reviewers 
to advise poets in these high matters ; but while we pre- 
Bumo notiiing, we do not despair of seeing l£r, lennyaoa 
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ftobiere, on the basis he lias choBen, the etmotare of b 
full-formed epic. 

49. In B31J case -we hxve a cheerM hope that, if he 
continues to advance upon himself as he has advanced 
heretofore, nay, if lie con keep the level he haa gained in 
Guinevere, such a vork will be the greatest, and by far the 
greatest poetical creation, that, whether ia our owu or in 
foreign poetry, the nineteentli century has produced. In 
the face of all critics, the Laureate of England has now 
reached a position vhich at once imposes and instila 
respect. They are self-constituted; but he has won his 
way throngh the long dedicatiou of his manful energies, 
accepted and crowned by deliberate, and, we rejoice to 
think, by continoally growing, public favour. He has 
after all, and it is not the least nor lowest item in his 
praise, been the severest of his ovrn critics ; and has not 
been too proud either t« leara or to unlearn in the work 
of maturing his genius, and building up his fame. 

50. From his very first appearance he has had the form 
and fashion of a true poet : the delicate insight into 
beauty, the refined perception of harmony, the &cnlty of 
suggestion, the eye both in the physical and moral world 
for motion, light, and colonr, the sympathetic and close 
observation of nature, the dominance of the constructive 
faculty, and that rare gift the thorough mastery and 
loving use of his native tongue. Many of us, the common 
crowd, made of the common clay, may be lovers of 2lature. 
A few may he as sincere or even as aident as Mr. Tennyson. 
But it does -not follow that even these favoured ones 
possess the privilege that he enjoys. To them she speaka 
through vague and indeterminate impreseious : for him 
she has a voice of the most finished articulation ; all her 
images to him are dear and definite, and he translates 
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Ukem for lu into Oat Iang:ii^e of snggeBtion, empIiBsis, 
and refined analogy, vhicli links the manifold to the 
simple, and the infinite to the finite. He aocomplishea 
for ne 'what we ahould in vain attempt for onmelves, 
enables the puny hand to lay hold on what is vast, and 
bringB even the common coarseneaa of grasp into a real 
contact with what is subtle and ethereal. TTia turn for 
metaphyeioal analysis is closely aesooiated with a deep 
ethical insight : and many of his verses form sayings of so 
high a clasB that we tnut they are destined to contribnta 
a permanent part of the household- words of England. 

61- ConaideringtheqiiantityofpowerthatMr. Tennyson 
can make available, it is a great proof of self-discipline 
that he is not given to a wanton or tyrannous use of it. 
An extraordinary master of diction, he has confined 
himself to ite severe and simple forms. In establishing 
this rule of practice, his natural gift has evidently been 
aided by the fine ^English of the old romances ; and we 
might count upon the fingers the cases in which he has 
lately deviated into the employment of any ever ao little 
stilted phrase, or given sanction to any word not of the 
best fabric* Profuse in the power of graphicf repre- 
sentation, he has chastened some of his earlier groups of 
imagery, which were occaeionally overloaded with par- 
tictdars ; and in hia later works, as has been well remarked, 
he has shown himself thoroughly aware that in poetty 
half is greater than the whole. 



• p tliLuk tl 



he word in what wb conceive to bj ita only UgltimatB 
oely, aOKt the mitaner and with the effect of painting. 



It sigolties the quid, not the 700^ 
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52. l^atihe chastity of Btyle he has attained ia not from 
exhaustion of power may easily be shovn. No poet has 
evinced a more despotic mastery over intractable materials, 
or has been more SQCcessfal in clothing what is common 
with the dignity of his art. The Downs are not the best sub- 
jects in the world for Terse ; but they will be remembered 
with and by his descriptive line in the ' Idylls ' — 

" Far o'er the long backs 0/ the bnihleBB downs." 
How becoming is the appearance of what we familiarly 
teim the " clod " in the ' Princess ' ! (p. 37). 

** Nor those born-haaded brwkoa of the globe." 

Of all imaginable subjects, mathematics might seem the 

most hopeless to make mention of in verse ; but they are 

with bim 

" The bard-grained Moses of the onbe and Bqaare." 
Thus at a single stroke he gives us an image alike simple, 
true, and poetical to boot, because soited to its place and 
object in its verse ; like the heavy Caryatides when well 
placed in architecture. After this we may less esteem 
the feat by which in ' Godiva ' he describes the dock 
striking mid-day : — 

"All at once, 
With tnelvB great sbocks of BOuni^, the ihamelen noon 
Was olaahed and hammeted from a hnndnd lowera." 

But even iiie contents of a pigeon-pie are not beneath his 
notice, nor yet beyond his powers of embellishment, in 
• Andley Court :' — 

"A pasty, eostly made, 

Where qnail and pigeon, lark and leveret la; 

Like fo«BiIa of the rock, with golden yolks 

Imbedded and lujellEed." 
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"WnaSi excites more Btuprise is that he can, without any 
offence againBt good teste, venture to deal with theee 
contents even after they have entered the mouth of the 
eator (' Enid,' p. 79) :— 

" Tbo binwDf Epearman let hie oheek 
Bulge with the nnswallowed piece, and tummg, ataraJ." 

The delicate insight of fine taste appears to show him with 
wonderful precision up to what point his art can control 
and compel his materials; and from what point the 
materials are in hopeless rebellion, and must be let alone. 
So in the ' Princess ' (p. 89) we are intodnced to— 

" Eight danghten of the plough, atrouger than men. 
Huge women btowi»d with health, and wind, and rain. 
And laboni." 

It was absolutely necessary for him to heighten, nay, 
to coarsen, the description of these masses of animated 
beef, who formed the standing army of the woman- 
commonwealth. Few would have obeyed this law 
without Tiolatiug another law; but Mr. Tennyson saw 
that the verb was admissible, while the adjective 
would have been intolerable. There is a certain power 
of purging out vulgarity &om ideas oidinarily tinged 
with it, which, as the readers of Somer and Danto 
know, is among the incommunicable pretogatives of 
genius. 

53. In 1842, the severity of bis eclectic process made it 
evident that he did not mean to allow any fiinlts or weak* 
nesses to stint the growth and mar the exhibition of bis 
genius. When he published '/« J/Bmonam ' in 1850, all 
readers were conscious of the progressive widening and 
Etrengthening, but, above all, deepening of his mind. We 
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cannot liesitato to mark the present Tolnme as ttzhibiting 

another forward and upward etride, and that perhaps the 
greatest of all, in his career. If -we are required to show 
cause for this opinion under any epecial head, we would 
at once point to. that which is, after all, probably the first 
among the poet's gifts — the gift of conceiving and reprO' 
Benting hnman character. 

54. Mr. Tennyson's Arthurian essays continually suggest 
to UG eompansons not so much with any one poet aa a whole, 
hut rather with many or most of the highest poets. The 
music and the just and pure modulation of his verse carry 
us back not only to the fine ear of Shelley, bot to Miltou 
and to Shakespeare : and his powers of fancy and of 
expression hare produced passages which if they are 
excelled by that one transcendent and ethereal poet of our 
nation whom we have last named, yet hardly could have 
been produced by any other English minstrel. Our 
author has a right to regard his own blank verse as highly 
characteristic and original : but yet Milton has contributed 
to its formation, and occasionally there is a striking 
resemblance in turn and diction, while Mr. Tennyson is 
tbe more idiomatic of the two. Tbo chastity and moral 
elevation of this volnme, its essential and profound though 
not didactic Christianity, are such aa perhaps cannot be 
matched thronghont the circle of English literature* in 
conjonction with an equal power; and such as even to 
recall a pattern which we know not whether tSx. 



• [At the d.iteof thiB Eayiew the 'Drasm of Geroniioa'by Dr. Newmnn 
had not been published. It appeared in 1S65, without the Aatbor's 
uanie, and in the unpreteodiag form of a thiu 32mD hook or booilet. 
For thia or some other unsatisfactory reason, it has never attained the 
renown it deserves. It was republished in 1868, in a Tolame wblcit 
bore the initials J. H. S.—W. E. Q., 1878.] 
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Tennyson lias ibidied, the celestial strain of Dante.* 
This is the more remarkalile, because he haa had to tread 
apon groimd which mnst have heen slippery for any foot 
but his. 

55. Wo are fer from knowing that either Lancelot 
or Giiinerere wonld have heen safe eTcn for matnie 
readers, vete it not for tlie instinctiTe purity of his mind, 
and the M^ skill of his management. We do know that ' 
in other times they have bad their noble victims, whose 
names hare become immortal as their own. 



Galeotto fn 11 libra, e ^ lo sorisse.'*t 

How difScnlt it is to snstain Uie elevation of such a 
subject, may be seen in the well-meant and long popular 
' Jane Shore ' of Bowe. How easily this very tiiemo 
may be vulgarised, is shown in the ' Chwaliara de la 
TahU Sonde ' of M. Cteuz4 de Leaser, who neverthelefls 
haa aimed at a peculiar delicacy of treatment. 

56. But the grand poetical quality, in which the new 
volume givea to its anthor a new rank and standing, is 
its dramatic power : the power of drawing charaoter, and 
of represontmg action. These focnlties have not been 
precocious in Mr. Tennyson : but what ia more material, 
they have now come out in great force. He has always 
been fond of personal delineations, firom ClAribel and 

* It ia no rsproach to ttj that neltbtr Dinte nor IlamBT conid have 
been Etodied by Mr. Tannyion at the time (» very early period of hii 
life) when he wrote tho lines which are allotted to them reapectitily 
in 'The Palace of Ait.* 

t 'lnfBrno,'c V. t. 127. 
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Lilian down to his Ida, his Psyche, and his Maud; but 
they hare been of dreamy, shadowy quality, doubtful as to 
fledi and blood, and with eyes having little or no speenla- 
tion in tbem. He is &t greater and far better when he 
has, aa he now has, a good raw material ready to his 
hand, than when ho draws only on the airy or chaotic 
regions of what Carlyla calls unconditioned possibility. 
Ho is made not so much to convert the moor into the 
field, as the field into the rich and gorgeoas garden. The 
imperfect nitua, which might be remarked in some former 
works, has at length reached the folness of dramatio 
energy : in the Idylls we have no vagueness or thinness 
to complain of : everything lives and moves, in the royal 
strength of nature : the fire of Promethena has &irly 
cau^t the clay : each figure stands clear, broad, and 
sharp before us, as if it had sky for its background : and 
this of small as well as great, for even the " little novice " 
is projected on the canvas with the utmost truth and 
vigour, and with that admirable effect in heightening the 
great figure of Guinevere, which Patroclus produces for 
the character of Achilles, and (as some will have it) the 
modest structure of St. Margaret's for the giant propor- 
tions of Westminster Abbey. And this, we repeat, is the 
crowning gift of the poet : the power of conceiving and 
representing man. 

67. We do not believe that a Milton — or, in other 
words, the writer of a ' Paradise Lost ' — could ever be so 
great as a Shakespeare or a Homer, because (setting aside 
all other questions) his chief characters are neither human, 
nor can they he legitimately foonded upon humanity ;* 

* [But I commend to the notica of the reader the Saggio of Boiu- 
ventnrti Zumbini on tlie anblime Satan of ' Paradiee Lost,' in ' S^gl 
Critici,' Mapoli, 1876.— W. E. O., 1878.] 
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and, moreoTer, 'what he has to represent of man is, by tlie 
very-law of its being, limited in scale and derelopment. 
Here at least the saying is a trae one in its full scope ; 
Antiquitai »aeidi,jmentw mwidi ; rendered by onr Laureate 
in ' The Day-dream,' 

** Foi WB are ancients of the earth. 
And in tfaa momini; of the tuneSi" 

The Adam and Eve of Paradise exhibit to us the first in- 
ception of onr race ; and neither then, nor after their first 
sad lesson, conld they famish those materials for repre- 
sentations, -which their descendants have accumulated in - 
the school of their incessant and many- coloured, but on 
the -whole too gloomy, experience. To the long chaptera 
of that experience, every generation of man makes its 
own addition. Again we ask the aid of Mr. Tennyson 
in ' Loeksley Hall ': 



58. The substitution of law for force has indeed altered 
the relations of tbe strong and the weak ; the hardening or 
cooling down of political institutions and social traditions, 
the fixed and legal track instead of the open pathless 
field, have removed or neutralised many of those occasions 
and passages of life, which -were formerly tbe schools of 
individnal character. The genius of mechanism has vied, 
in the arts both of peace and war, vith the strong hand, 
and has well-nigh robbed it of its place. But let us not 
be deceived by that smoothness of superficies, which the 
social prospect offers to tiie distant eye. Nearness dispels 
the illn^on ; life is still as iiill of deep, of varied, of 
ecstatic, of harrowing interests as it ever was. The heart 
of man still beats and bounds, exults and snffers, &ont 
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canses vhicli are only less salient and conspiiniona, because 
they are more mixed and diversified. It still undergoes 
every phase of emotion, and even, as seems probable, with 
a susceptibility wbicb has incieaaed and is increasing, and 
which has its index and outer form in tbe growing 
delicac^ and complexities of tbe neiyous system. Does 
any one believe that ever at any time there was a greater 
number of deaths referable to that comprehensive cause, 
a broken heart ? Let none fear that this age, or any 
ooming one, will extirpate the material of poetry. The 
more reeeooable apprehension might be lest it should sap 
the vital force necessary to handle that material, and 
mould it into appropriate forms. To those especially who 
cherish any such apprehension, we recommend the perusal 
of this volume. Of it we will say without fear, what we 
would not dare to say of any other recent work ; that of 
itself it raises the character and the hopes of the age and 
the country which have produced it, and that 'its author, 
by his own single strength, has made a sensible addition 
to the permanent wealth of mankind. 
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IV. 

TEBOWOOD. 

ASDBSBS DEUTEBBD AT SUBSLBM, STAFTOauaRlBE, OlTTOBEB 2 



1. "Wk have now, Ladies and GJentlemen, laid the foanda- 
tion atone of a building which is deatined, as I hope, to 
do honour, and to produce abundant benefit, to this town 
and neighbourhood. 

The occupations and demands of political life compel 
many of those who pursue it, and myself among the 
number, to make a rule of declining aU invitations of a 
local character, except such as lie within their own 
immediate and personal sphere. !But when I received, 
through one of your respected representatives, an invita- 
tion to co-operate with you in the foundation of the 
"Wedgwood Institute, at the place which gave him birth, 
and on the site of what may, perhaps, be called his earliest 
factory, I could not hesitate to admit that a design of 
this kind was, at least in my view, not a local, but, when 
properly regarded, rather a national design. Partly it . 
may be classed as national, becaase the manofacture of 
earthenware, in its "varied and innumerable branches, is 
fast becoming, or has indeed become, one of our great and 
distinguishing British manufactures. But it is for another 
and a broader reason, that I desire to treat the purpose 
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you hare now in liand as a purpose of national, rather 
tlian merely local or pttriial interest. It is becanse there 
are oertain principles applicable to manufacture, hj the 
observance or neglect of which its products are rendered 
good^or bad. These principles were applied by Weig- 
wood with a consistenoy and tenacity that cannot too 
closely be examined, to industrial production. And 
these principles, being his, and being true, were also in no 
small degree peculiar to his practice j and deserve on this 
account, to be, in the permanent annals of art, especially 
associated with his name. 

2. I have engaged, as I am aware, in a somewhat peiilous 
undertaking. For, having come here to speak to yon 
about a man and a buainess, I am obliged to begin by 
confessing what, if I did not confess it, you would soon 
discover for yourselves, namely that of both of them my 
knowledge is scanty, theoretic, and remote: while you 
breathe the air, inherit the traditions, in some cases bear 
the very name of the man ; and have a knowledge of the 
bnainesB, founded upon experience and upon interest, in 
all its tarns and stages, and from its outer skin, bo to 
speak, to ite innermost core. It is the learner who ibr 
t^e moment stands in the teacher's place, and instead of 
listening with snbuussion, seems to aim at speaking with 
authority. In this course of remark it would bo easy to 
enlarge ; but I must stop, or I shall soon demonsteate 
that I ought not to be here at aU. 

3. Leb me then offer something on the other cdde. 
First, I have to assure yon that whatever I shall say, 
I submit with entire deference to the judgments of those 
who are better informed, and with a full assurance 
tliat if erroneous it will be corrected, and if &lse ex- 
ploded. Secondly, as an observer, according to my limited 
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capacity and meaoB, of fictile mannfactme in its vanous 
braoches, I have formed deliberately ao high, ho yery 
high, an estimate of Wedgwood in. relation not merely to 
his particular buBiuoss, but to the general laws of indns- 
bial production, that I am glad to have an opportnmty of 
stating it fiilly and freely, in order to bring it, as 'fto as 
in me lies, to trial by the public judgment. And thirdly, 
in the office which 1 hold as servant of the Crowa,* and 
which places me in incessant contact with much of the 
industiy of the country in its several branches, I am 
anxious, froja the deep interest I cannot hut feel in its 
welfare, to bear my testimony to the principles, of which 
Wedgwood was, so to speak, an apostle ; and moreover, 
to give to that testimony any little weight which such an 
office, and such a deep interest and near relation estab- 
lished by it, may be likely, in the absence of high^ 
personal qn^ifications, to impart. 

4. Thirty years ago, it would probably have been held 
by many, and it may still be the tiiought of some, that the 
matters, of which I have now to speak, ore matters which 
may well be left to regulate themselveB. To vindicate for 
trade in all its branches the principle and power of sell- 
regnlation, has been, for neatly a quarter of a century, a 
principal function of the British Parliament. But the very 
same stage in our political and social ezist«nce, which has 
taught OS the true and beneficial application of the laws 
of political economy, has likewise disdosed to us the just 
limits of the science, and of the field of its practical 
application. The very same age, which has seen the 
State strike off the fetters of industry, has also seen it 
interpose, with a judicious boldness, for the protection of 
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labour. The Euuue spirit of policy, which has taken from 
the Britieh prodacer the enjoyment of a system of virtnal 
bounties, paralysing to him and most costly to the com- 
munity at large, has offered him the aids of knorrledgo 
and instruction by whatever means, either of precept or 
example, public authority could command. 

5, We may consider the products of industry with re- 
ference to their utility ; or to their cheapness ; or with 
regard to their influenco upon the condition of those who 
produce them; or, lastly, with reference to their beauty; 
to the degree in which they associate the presentation of 
forms and colours, agreeable to the cultivated eye, with 
the attainment of the highest aptitude for those purposes 
of common life for which they are properly designed. 
Pirst, as to their utility and convenience, considered 
alone, we may leave that to the conanmer, who will not 
buy what does not suit him. As t« their cheapness, 
when once security has been taken that an entire society 
shall not be forced to pay an artificial price to some of its 
members for their productions, we may safely commit the 
question to the action of competition among manu- 
feicturers, and of what we term the laws of supply and 
demand. As to the condition of the workpeople, ex- 
perience hafi shown, especially in the case of the Factoiy 
Acts, that wo should do wrong in laying down any 
abstract maxim as an invariable rule. Generally it may 
be said, that the presumption is in every ease gainst 
legislative interference : but that upon special grounds, 
and most of all where children are employed, it may 
sometimes not only be warranted but required. This, 
however, though I may again advert to it, is not for 
to-day our special subject. We come, then, to the last of 
tiie heads w^*^ ^ have named : the asaociation of beauty 
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with utility, eacli ot them taken according to its largest 
sense, in the badneBS of industrial piodnction. And it is 
in this department, I conceive, that -we are to look for 
the peculiar pre-eminence, I will not scruple to say the 
peculiar greatness, of Wedgwood. 

6. Now do not let us suppose that, when we speak 
of this association of heauty with convenience, we 
speak either of a matter which is light and fanciful, or 
of one which may, like some of those I hare named, he 
left to take care of itself. Beauty is not an accident of 
things, it pertains to their essence ; it pervades the wide 
rsnge of creation ; and, wherever it ia impaired or 
banished, we have in this fact the proof of the moral dis- 
order which disturbs the world. Reject, therefore, the 
false philosophy of those who, will ask what does it 
matter, provided a thing be useful, whether it be beautiful 
or not : and say in reply that we wiU take one lesson from 
Almighty God, Who in His "works hath shown us, and in 
His Word also has told us, that " He hath made every- 
thing," not one thing, or another thing, hut everything, 
"beautiful in His time." Among all the devices of 
creation, there is not one more wonderful, whether it be 
the movement of the heavenly bodies, or the succession of 
the seasons and the years, or the adaptation of the world 
and its phenomena to the conditions of human life, oi the 
structure of the eye, or hand, or any other part of the 
frame of man, — not one of all these ia more wonderful, 
than the profuseness with which the Mighty Maker has 
been pleased to shed over the works of TTih hands an 
endless and boundless beauty. 

7. And to this constitution of things outward, the con- 
stitution and mind of man, deranged although they be, still 
answei from within. Down to the humblest condition of 
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life, down to the lowest tmd moBt backvatd grade of 

civilieation, the nature of man eravea, and seems aa it 
were even to cry aloud, for something, some Bign or token 
at the least, of what is beautifdl, in some of the many 
spheres of mind or sense. This it is, that makes the 
Spitalfieldfl weaver, amidst the mnrky streets of Loudon, 
train canEiries and bull£nchoB to sing to him at his work : 
that fills with flower-pots the windows of the poor : 
that leads the peasant of Pembrokeshire to paint the 
outside of his cottage in the gayest colours : that prompts, 
in the humbler classes of women, a desire for some little 
personal ornament, certainly not without its dangers (for 
what sort of indulgence can ever be without them?), yet 
sometimes, perhaps, too sternly repressed &om the high 
aJid luxurious places of society. But indeed we trace the 
operation of this principle yet more conspicuously in a 
loftier region : in that instinct of natural and Christian 
piety, which taught the early masters of the Fine Arta to 
clothe, not only the most venerable characters associated 
with the objects and history of our Faith, hut especially 
the idea of the sacred Person of our Lord, in the noblest 
forms of beauty that their minds could conceive, and their 
bands could execute. 

8. It is, in short, difficult for human beings to harden 
themselvee at all points against the impressions and the 
charm of beauty. Every form of life, that can be called 
in any sense natural, will admit them. If we look for an 
exception, we shall perhaps come nearest to finding one 
in a quarter where it would not at first be expected. 
I know not whether there is any one among the many 
species of human aberration, that renders a man so 
entirely callous, as the lust of gain to its extreme degrees. 
That passion, where it has full dominion, excludes every 
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other ; it Bhuta out even whai, might be called redeeming 
. infirmitieB ; it blinds men to the sense of beauty, as mnch 
as to the perception of justice and right; cases might 
perhaps be named of countaies, where greedineas for money 
holds the -widest sway, and where nnmitigatod ugliness is 
the principal characteristic ot industrial products. On tho 
other hand, I do not believe it is estravagant to say, that 
the puTBuit of the element of Beauty, in the busineBs of pro- 
duction, will be found to act with a genial, obastesing, 
and refining influence on the commercial spirit ; that, up 
to a certain point, it is in the nature of a preservative 
against some of the moral dangers, that beset trading and 
manu&cturing enterprise ; and that we are justified in re- 
garding it not merely as an economical benefit ; not merely 
as that which contoibutes to our works an element of 
value; not merely as that which supplies a particular 
faculty of human nature with its proper food ; but as a 
liberalising and civilising power, and an instrument, in its 
own sphere, of moral and social improvement. Indeed it 
would be strange, if a delibarate departure &om what we 
see to be the law of Nature, in its outward sphere, were 
the road to a close conformity with its innermost and 
highest laws. 

9. But now let ns not conceive that, because the love 
of Beauty finds for itself a place in the general heart of 
mankind, therefore we need never make it the object of a 
special attention, or put in action special means to pro- 
mote and to uphold it. For after all, our attachment to 
it is a matter of degree, and of degree which experience 
has shown to be, in difierent places, and at different times, 
indefinitely variable. We may not he able to reproduce 
the age of Pericles, or even that which is known as the 
Cinque-cento ; bat yet it depends upon our own ohcdoe, 
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-whether ve shall or shall not hare a title to olalin 
kindred, however remotely, with either, aye or with both, 
of those brilliimt peiiodB. What we are boimd to, ia 
this : to take care, that everything wo produce shall, in 
its kind and class, be aa good as we can make it. When 
Dr. Johnson, whom I suppose that Staffordshire must 
ever reckon among her moet distinguished ornaments, was 
asked by Mr. Boswell, how he had attained to his extra- 
ordinary eseellenee in conversation, he replied, he had no 
other rule or system than this ; that, whenever he had 
anything to say, he tried to say it in the best manner he 
was able. It is this perpetual striving after excellence 
on the one hand, or the want of such effort ou the other, 
which, more than the original difference of gifts {certain 
and great as that difference may be), contributes to bring 
about the differences we observe in the works and cha- 
racters of men. Now such efforts are more rare, in 
proportion as the object in view ia higher, the reward 
more distant. 

10. It appears to me that, in the application of Beau^ 
to works of utility, the reward is generally remote. Anew 
element of labour ia imported into the process of pro- 
duction ; and that element, like others, must be paid 
for. In the modest publication, which the firm of 
Wedgwood and Bentley put forth under the name of 
a Catalogue, but which really contains much sound and 
useful teaching on the principles of industrial Art, 
they speak plainly on this subject to the following 
effect : — ^ 

" There is another error, common with those who 
are not over-well acquainted with the particular diffi- 
culties of a given art ; they often say, that a beautifiil 
object eim be manu&ctured as cheaply as an ugly 
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one. A moment's refleotion should eufflce to nndeccive 
them."* 

11. The beautiftil object ■will be dearer, than one per- 
fectly bare and bald; not becanBe utility is curtailed or 
compromised for the sake of beauty, but because there 
may be moro manual labour, and there must be more 
thought, in the original dedgn. — 



Therefore the manufacturer, whose daily thonght it 
must and ought to be to cheapen his productions, endea- 
vouring to dispense 'with all that can be spared, is under 
much temptation to decline letting Beauty stand as an 
item to lengthen the account of the costs of production. 
So the pressure of economical laws tells severely upon the 
finer elements of trade. And yet it may be argued that, 
in this as in other cases, in the case for example of the 
durability and solidity of articles, that which appears 
cheapest at first may not be cheapest in the long mn. 
And this for two reasons. In the first place, because in 
the long nm mankind are willing to pay a price for 
Beauty. I will seek for a proof of this proposition in an 
illuBtrions neighbouring nation. France is the second 
commercial country of the world ; and her command of 
foreign markets seems clearly referable, in a great degree, 
to the real elegance of her productions, and to establish 
in the most intelligible form the principle, that tasto has 
on exchangeable value; that it fetches a price in the 
markets of the world. 

* CsUlogne, p. 95. I quote from tli« siith editioa : it U in French, 
and Is tha out; one I have seen, 
t Georg. I. 122. Some of the quotstioDS ware not delivered onllj. 
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12. But, furthermore, there seeniB to be another way, 
by whioh the law of nature arrives at its revenge upon the 
ahort-sighted lust for cheapneffi. We begin, say, by find- 
ing Beauty expensive. We accordingly decline to pay 
a class of artists for producing it. Their employment 
ceases; and the claaa itself disappears. Presently we 
find, by experience, tiiEt -worts reduced to utter baldness 
do not long satisfy. We have to meet a demand for euL- 
beUishment of some Mnd. But we have now starred out 
the race, who knew the laws and modes of its production. 
Something, however, must be done. So we substitute 
strength for flavour, quantity for quality ; and we end by 
producing ineongmous exerescenees, or even hideous mal- 
formations, at a greater cost than would have sufficed for 
the nourishment among us, without a break, of chaste and 
virgin Art. 

13. Thus, then, the penalty of error may he certain ; bnt 
it may remain not the less true that the reward of sound 
judgment and right action, depending as it does not on 
to-day or to-morrow, but oa the far- stretching future, is 
remote. In the same proportion, it is wise and needful to 
call in aid all the secondary resources we can command. 
Among these Lnstruments, and among the best of them, is 
to be reckoned the foundation of Institutes, such as that 
which you are now about to establish ; for they not only 
supply the willing with means of instruction, bnt they 
bear witness from age to age to the principle on which 
they are founded ; they carry down the tradition of good 
times through the slumber and the night of bad times, 
ready to point the path to excellence, when the dawn 
returns again. I heartily trust the We,dgwood Institute 
will be one worthy of its founders, and of its object. 

14. But now let us draw nearer to the immediate cha- 
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rEict«r and office of him, whom I may call our hero. His 
most signal and characteristic merit lay, as I have said, in 
the firnmesB and fulneBS with which he perceived the tme 
law of what we termed Industrial Art, or in other worda, 
of the application of the higher Art to Indnstry ; the law 
which teaches us to aim first at giving to every object the 
greatest possible degree of fitness and conyenience for its 
purpose, and next at making it the vehicle of the highest 
degree of Beauty which, compatibly with that fitness and 
convenience, it will bear ; which does not, I need hardly 
say, substitute the secondary for the primary end, but 
which recogniees, as part of the business of production, 
the study to harmonise the two. To have a strong grasp 
of this principle, and to work it out to its results in the 
details of a vast and varied manu&cture, is a praise, high 
enough for any man, at any time, and in any place. But 
it was higher and more peculiar, as I think, in the case of 
"Wedgwood, than in almost any other case it could be. 
Eor that truth of Art, which he saw bo clearly, and which 
lies at the root of excellence, was one, of which England, 
his country, has not UBuaUy had a perception at all cor- 
responding in strength and fulneas with her other rare 
endowmente. She has long taken a lead among the 
nations of Europe for the cheapneBS of her maniifactures ; 
not so for their beauty. And if the day shall ever come, 
when she shall be as eminent in true taste, aa she is now 
in economy of production, my belief is that that result 
will probably he due to no other single man in bo great a 
degree as to "Wedgwood. 

15. This part of the subject, however, deservea a Bomc- 
what fiiller consideration. 

There aie three regions given to man for the exeroiBO 
of his &cultieB in the production of ohjectfl, or the pei^ 
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fonnanCQ of acts, condncive to dTiUsation, and to the 
ordinary usea of life. Of these, one ia the homely cohere 
of mmple utility. What is done, is done for some purpose 
of absolute necessity, or of immediate and passing use. 
What is produced, is produced with an almost exclnaiTe 
regard to its value in exchange, to the market of the 
place and day. A dastmaii, for example, cannot be 
expected to move with the grace of a faiiy ; nor can his 
cart be constmcted on the flowing lines of a Greek chariot 
of war. Not but that, even in this unpromising domain, 
Beauty also has her place. But it is limited, and may 
for the present purpose be left out of view. 

16. Then there is, secondly, the lofty sphere of pore 
thought and iia ministering organs, the sphere of Poetry 
and the highest Arts. Here, again, the place of what we 
term utHily ia narrow ; and the production of the Bean- 
tiful, in one or other of its innumerable forms, is the 
supreme, if not the only, object. 

How, I believe it to he undeniable, that in both of 
th^e spheres, widely separated as they are, the faculties 
of Englishmen, and the distinctions of England, have 
been of the very first order. In the power of economical 
production, she is at the head of all the nations of the 
earth. If in the Fine Arts, in Painting, for example, she 
must be content with a second place, yet in Poetry, which 
ranks even higher than Painting,— I hope I am not misled 
by national feeling when I say it, — she may fairly 
challenge all the countrieB of Christendom, and no one of 
them, but Italy, can as yet enter into serious competition 
with the land of Shakespeare. 

17. But, for one, I should admit that, while thus pre- 
eminent in the pursuit of pure beauty on the one side, and 
<d unmixed atility on the other, she haa been f^ less for- 
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tunate, indeed, for tho most part slie has been decidedly 
behind-hand, in that intermediate region, where Art is 
brought into contact with Industry, and where the pair may 
wed together. This is a region alike Tast and diTersified. 
Upwards, it embraces Arcbitectnre, an art which, while 
it affords the noblest BC«pe for grace anA grandeur, is also, 
or rather ought to be, strictly tied down to the purposes of 
convenience, and has for its chief end to satisfy one of the 
moat Imperative and elementary wants of man. Down- 
wards, it extends to a very large proportion of the pro- 
ducts of human industry. Some things, indeed, such as 
scientific inetnunents for example, are so determined by 
their purposes to some particular Bhape, sur&ce, and 
materials, that even a Wedgwood might find in them 
little space for the application of his principles. But, 
while sJl the objects of trade and manufacture admit of 
fundamental differences in point of fitness and unfitness, 
probably the major part of them admit of fundamental 
differences also in point of Beauty or of UgUness. 

18. Utility is not to be sacrificed for Beauty, but they are 
generally compatible, often positively helpfiilto each other; 
and it may be safely asserted, that the periods, when the 
study of Beauty has been neglected, have usually been 
marked not by a more successful pursuit of utility, but by 
a general decline in the energies of man. In Grreece, the 
fountdnhead of bU instruction on these matters, the season 
of her highest historic splendour was also the summer 
of her classic poetry and art ; and in contemplating her 
architecture, we scarcely know whether most to admire 
the acmi of Beauty, or lie perfect obedience to the laws 
of mechanical contrivance. The Arts of Italy were the 
ofifepring of her freedom, and with its death they lan- 
guished and decayed. And let ns again advert for s 
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moment to the caae of France. In the partioiilar depart- 
ment of indnstrial art, France, perhaps, of all modem 
nations, has achieved the greatest distinction : and at the 
game time there is no country "which has displayed, throngb 
a long conrse of agea, a more varied activity, or acquired a 
greater nnmber of the most conspicnous titles to renown. 

1 9. It woald be easy to show that the reputation, which 
England has long enjoyed with the trading world, has 
been a reputation for cheap, and not for beautiful, produc- 
tion. In some great brwiches of manufacture, we were, 
until lately, dependent upon patterns imported £rom. 
abroad ; in others, our works presented to the eye nothing 
but a dreary waste of capricious ugliness. Some of ua 
remember with what avidity, thirty or forty years back, 
the ladies of England, by themselvea and by their friends, 
smuggled, when they bad a chance, every artiele of dress 
and ornament from France. That practice bos now 
ceased. No doubt the oeseation is to be accoanted for by 
tiie simple end unquestionable &ot that there are no 
longer any duties to evade : but also the preference itself 
has in some degree been modified, and that modification 
is refo^ble to the great progress that has been made in 
the taste and discernment, which this country applies to 
industry. I have understood that, for some of the textile 
fabrics, patterns arc now not imported only, but also 
exported t« France in exchange. 

20, Nor let us treat this as if it were a matter only of 
blame to our immediate forefathers, and of commendation 
to ourselves. It has not, I think, been sufficiently con- 
sidered, what immense diaadvautages were brought upon 
the country, as respects the application of Fine Art to 
Industry, by the great Bevolutionary "War. Wot only 
was the engrossing oharactar of a deadly stm^e un* 
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fevonrable to all Bmch purposce, bnt our commonion with 

the oiTiliBed world was placed under very aerions 
reBtraint ; and we were in' great meaaure excluded from 
leaort to those cities and countries, which possessed in 
the greatest abundance the esamples bequeathed by 
former excellence. Kor could it be expected, that Eingi 
and Governments, absorbed in a conflict of life and deaf^, 
and dependent for the means of sustaining it on enormous 
and constant loans, could spare either thought or monoy 
from war and its imperious demands, for these, the most 
pacific among all the purposes of peace. At any rate, I 
take it to be nearly certain, that the period of the war 
was a period of general, and of progressiTe, depressiout 
and even degradation, in almost every branch of industrial 
art. Nor is this the less tme in substance, because 
Beauty may have had witnesses here and there, prophesy- 
ii^, as it were, in sackcloth on her behalf. I apprehend 
that, for example, the fabrics of your own manufacture 
were, in point of taste and grace, much inferior to what 
they had been at a former time ; that the older factories 
had in some cases died out, in others, such as Worcester, 
for instance, they had declined : and that, whereas 
"Wedgwood is said to have exported five-sistbs of what he 
made, we not only had lost, forty or fifty years ago, any 
hold such as he had obtained upon the foreign market, 
but we owed the loss, in part at least, and in great part, 
to our marked declension in excellence and taste. 

21. I submit, however, that, considering all which Eng- 
Imid has done in the sphere of pure Beauty on the one side, 
and in the sphere of cheap and useful manufacture on the 
other, it not only is needless, but would be irrational, to 
suppose fliat ehe lies under any radical or incurable 
jncapadtj for excelling abo in that intermediate sphore, 
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vhera the two join hands, and where Wedgwood gained 
the djetinctions which have made him, in tho losguage of 
Mr. Smiles, the " illuatrions " Wedgwood. I do not think 
that Wedgwood ehould be regarded as a strange pheno- 
meaim, no more native to ub and ours than a meteoric 
stone from heaven ; as a happy accident, without example, 
and without return. Kare indeed is the appearance of 
Boch men in the history of industry: single perhaps it 
may have been among onrselvea, for whatever the merits 
of others, snch in particular as Ur. Minton, yet I for one 
should scruple to ^ace any of them in the same class with 
Wedgwood; no one is like him, no one, it may almost be 
said, IB even second to hi'm ; 

" Neo viget qnioqaam simile e,vt secnndnm ;" 
but the line on which he moved ia a line, on which every 
one, engaged in manufacture of whatever branch, may 
move after him, and like him. 

22. And, as it is the wisdom of man univerBally to watch 
against his besetting errors, and to strengthen himself in 
his weakest pointa, bo it is the study and following of 
WedgwoOd, and of Wedgwood's principles, which may 
confidently be recommended to our producers as the specific 
cure for the specific weakness of the ordinary products of 
English industry.* Of imagination, fancy, taste, of the 

* A friend haa poiDted oat to me, nDoe thia Addreaa vaa delirered, 
the followinii; compariioa between Goethe and Wedgwood, by a countrj- 
msn of the former. As a couatrymaa of Wedgwood, 1 should hardly 
have dared it : hut I accept it, as most apt and just, from the com- 
petent and dispaaaionate witness who tenders it. Novalii {Frajjmenlt, 
Aeithetii uwJ Ziteralur) thus writes : " Goethe lit ganz praktischer 
Dichter. Er ist in Hiuen Werken, was der Eoglander in seinen Waaren 
iit: hochst elnfach, nett, heqnem und dauerhaft. £r bat in der deut- 
luhen Literatur dw gethan, was Wedgwood in der engUscheB Kuiut- 
welt gethan bat." 
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higKest cultivation in all its forms, this great nation haa 
abundance. Of iudnstiy, skill, perseyerance, meclLanical 
contrivance, it has a yet larger stock, ■whicli overtops oui 
narrow fence, and floods the world. The one great want 
is, to hring these two groups of qnalities harmoniously 
together ; and this was the pecaliai- excellence of Wedg- 
wood; his excellence, peculiar in such a degree, as to give 
his name a place above every other, so far as I know, in the 
history of British industry ; and remarkable, and entitled to 
feme, even in the history of the industry of the world. 

23. We mate onr first introduction to Wedgwood about 
the year 1741, as the youngest of a family of thirteen 
children, and as put to earn his bread, at eleven years of age, 
in the trade of his father, and in the branch of a thrower. 
Then comes the well-known small-pox ; the settling of the 
dregs of the disease in the lower part of the leg: and the 
amputation of the limb, rendering him lame for life. It is 
not often that we have snch palpable occasion to record our 
obligations to the small-pox. But, in the wonderful ways 
of Providence, that disease, which came to him as a two- 
fold Bcoarge, was probably the occasion of his subsequent 
excellence.* It prevented bi-m from growing up to be 
the active vigorous English workman, possessed of all hia ■ 
limbs, and knowing right well the uao of them; but it 
put h'ln upon considering whether, as he could not be 
that, he might not be something else, and something 
greater. It sent his mind inwtuds; it drove him i^ 
meditate upon the laws and secrets of his art. The result 
was, that he arrived at a perception and a grasp of them 
which might, perhaps, have been envied, certainly have 
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been owned, by an Athenian potter. BelentlesB criticism 
haa long since torn to pieces the old legend of King Ifuma, 

receiving in a cavem, from the Hymph Egeria, the laws 
that were to govern Bome. But no criticism can shake 
the record of that illness, and that mntilation of the boy 
Josiah Wedgwood, which made for Tiim a cavem of his 
bedroom, and an oracle of his own inquiring, searching, 
meditative, fruitful mind. 

24. From those early days of auffering, weary perhaps 
to him as they went by, but bright surely in"the retrospect 
both to him and ua, a mark seems at once to have been 
set upon his career. But those, who would dwell upon 
his history, have still to deplore that many of the mate- 
rials are wanting. It is not creditable to his country or 
his art, that the Life of Wedgwood should still remain 
unwritten.* Here is a man, who, in the well-chosen 
words of his epitaph, "converted a rude and inconsider- 
able manufacture into an elegant art, and an important 
branch of national commerce." Here is a man, who, 
beginning as it were from zero, and unaided by the national 
or the royal gifts which were found necessary to uphold 
the glories of Sevres, of Chelsea, and of Dresden, produced 
works truer, perhaps, to the inexorable laws of art, than 
tlie fine fabrics that proceeded from those establishments, 
and scarcely less attractive to the public taste of not 
England only, but the world. 

25. Here, again, is a man, who found his business cooped 
up within a narrow valley by the want of even tolerable 
communications, and who, while be devoted his mind to 
the lifting that business from meanness, ugHness, and 
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-weaknesB, to ihe highest excellence of material and form, 
had BurpluB energy enough to take a leading part in great 
engineering Torkg like the Grand Tnmk Canal &om the 
Mersey to the Trent. Theee works made the raw material 
of hie indnatry abundant and cheap, supplied a vent for 
the manufactured article, and opened for it materially a 
way to what we may term its conquest of the outer worid. 

26. Lastly, here is a man who found his country depen- 
dent upon others for its supplies of all the finer earthenware, 
but who, by his single strength, reveised the inclination 
of the scales, and scattered thickly the productions of his 
factory over aU the breadth of tiie continent of Europe. 
There has been placed in my hands, this very morning, a 
testimony to the extraordinary performance of Wedgwood 
in this reqrect, which is couched in snch terms, that I 
might have scrupled to accept or quot« tiiem, had they 
been due to the partial pen of a countryman. But the 
witness is a contemporary frenchman, U. Fanjaa Saint 
Fond; who, in his IVaveh in England, writes a^ follows 
respecting Wedgwood's ware : — 

" Its excellent workmanship ; its solidity ; the advantage 
which it possesses of standing the action of the £re ; its fine 
^aze, impenetrable to acids ; the beauty, convenience, and 
variety of its forms, and its moderate price, have created 
a commerce so active, and so universcd, that in travelling 
firom Paris to St. Petersborg, from Amsterdam to the 
furthest point of Sweden, from Dunkirk to the aouthem 
extremity of France, one is served at every inn from 
English esrthenware. The same fine article adorns the 
tables of Spain, Portugal, and Italy ; it provides the 
canoes of ships to the East Indies, the West Indies, 
and America," 

27. Surely it is strange that the life of such a man 
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shotitd, in tliia " nation of sfaopkeepers," yet at this data 
remain unwritten ; and I have heard with much pleasure 
a rumour, which I trust is tme, that Buch a gap in our 
literature is about to be filled up. 

28, All that we know, however, of the life of Wedgwood 
seems to be eminently eharaeterietio. We find the works 
of his earliest youth already beginning to impress a new 
character upon his trade : a character of what may be 
called precision and efficiency, combined with taste, and 
with the best basis of taste, a loving and docile following 
of nature.* We find him beginning his partnerships when 
manhood was but just attained, first with Harrison, a 
feUow-workmaa, secondly with Wbieldon ; and the latter 
business, I believe, was carried on at the exact place 
where we ve now assembled. But, as we might naturally 
expect in a case of a spirit so energetic and expansive, we 
learn that, in each of these cases, the bed did not give him 
room enough to lie on or to turn in ; and in 1759, as soon 
as his articles with Whieldon expire, he escapes from this 
uneciual yoking, and enters into business by himself. This, 
however, though a natural, was not a find stage. It was 
necessary that he, who was the soul, should also be the 
centre and the head : bnt it was further necessary that he 
should surround himself at all points with an efficient 
staff for a great, varied, and not merely reforming but 
creative work. Hence he associated himself with Mr. 
Bichard Bentley as a partner; who is stated to have 
chiefiy superintended the London business, bnt who has 



* I horned at Barslem, iHer delivering thii Addresi, with p1«asnn 
bnt without surprise, that Mr. Wedgwood either was the foander, or 
at the least took a leading, part in the fonadation, of the Horticaltural 
Sodet; of LondoD. 
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credit for having supplied the iifonnation, necessary to 
enable the firm td enter bo lai^ely on the handling of 
claasical designs. Hence be employed Mr. Chisholm as 
an experimental chemist, and other ecientiflo men in the 
BeverfuL departments of the business. Hence his connexion 
^th Flaxman, which has redounded alike to the honoor 
of the one and of the other. 

29. It was once the fashion to say tiiat Qaeen Elizabeth 
had by no meane been proved to be a woman of extra- 
ordinary powers, but that she cert^iinly had miniatera of 
vast abili^. And in like maimer some loight be' tempted 
to suspect, when they have seen Wedgwood thus sur- 
rounded, that hifi merit lay chiefly in the choice of instni- 
menta and coadjutors, and that to them the main part of 
tlie praise ia due. 

30. "What were the respective shares of Bcntley and 
others in the great work of Wedgwood, is a question of 
interest, on which it may be hoped that we shall soon he 
more largely informed. It is plain that, in an enterprise 
BO extended and diversified, there not only may, bnt must, 
have been, besides tho head, varions assistants, perhaps 
also various workmen, of merit sufficient to claim the 
honour of separate commemoratiou. As to the part which 
belongs to Flaxman, there is little difficulty : notwith- 
standing the distorting infiuence of fire, the works of that 
incomparable designer still in great part speak for them- 
selves. To imitate Homer, .^Ischylus, or Dante, is scarcely 
a more arduous task {han to imitate the artist by whom 
they were illustrated. Tot I, for one, cannot accept the 
doctrine of those, who would have us ascribe to Elaxman 
the whole merit of the character of Wedgwood's produc- 
tions, considered as works of art. 

31. And this for variouB reasonii. First, izom vbai W6 
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already leam of his earliest efforts, of the labours of his own 
hands, which evidently indicate an elevated aim, and a force 
beating upwards mere handicraft into the region of true 
plastic Art : as, again, from that remarkable incident, re- 
corded in the iistoTj of the Boroi^ of Stote, when he 
himself threw the first specimenB of the black Etruscan 
vases, while Bentley turned the lathe. Secondly, because 
the very Bame spirit, which presided in the production of the 
Portland or Barberini vase, or of the finest of the purely 
ornamental plaques, presided also, as the eye still assures 
US, in the production not only of d^'eunsrs, and other 
articles of luxury, intended for the rich, but even of the 
cheap and common wares of the firm. The forms of 
development were varied, but the whole circle of the 
manufacture was pervaded by a principle one and the 
same. Thirdly, becanse it is plain that Wedgwood waa 
not only an active, careful, clear-headed, liberal-minded, 
enterprising man of buaness, — not only, that is to say, 
a great manufacturer, but also a great man. He bad in 
TiiiTi that tnm and fashion of true genius, which wo may 
not unfrequently recognise in our Engineers, but which 
the immediate heads of industry, whether in agriculture, 
manufactures, or commerce, ajid whether in this or in 
other countries, have more rarely exhibited. 

32. It would be qoite unnecessary to dwell on the ex- 
cellences of such of the works of Wedgwood, as belong to 
the region of I'ine Art strictly so edled, and ai* not, in 
the common sense, commodities for use. To these, all the 
world does justice. Suffice it to say, in general t^rms, 
that they may be considered partly as imitations, partly 
as reproductions, of Greek art. As imitations, they carry 
us back to the purest source. As reproductions, they are 
not limited to the province of theor originals, hut are con- 
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ceived in the gesoine, &ee, and Boaring spirit of that 
with ■which they claim relationship. 

33. But it ie not in happy imitation, it is not in the suu- 
cessful presentatiou of worka of Fine Art, that, as I con- 
ceive, the specialty of "Wedgwood really lies. It is in the 
resuscitation of a principle ; of the principle of Greek art : 
it is in the perception and grasp of the unity and compre- 
hensivenesH of that principle. That principle, I submit, 
lies, afber all, in a eevere and perfect propriety ; in the 
nncompromising adaptation of every material object to its 
proper end. If that proper end be the presentation of 
Beauty only, then the production of Beauty ia alone 
regarded; and none but the highest models of it are 
accepted. If the proper end be the production of a com- 
modity for use and perishable, then a plural aim is before 
the designer and producer. The object must first and 
foremost be adapted to its use ae closely as possible : it 
must be of material as durable as poadble ; aai while it 
must be of the most moderate cost compatible with the 
essential aims, it must receive all the beauty which can 
be made conducive to, or concordant with, the use. And 
because this buainess of harmonising aae and beauty, so 
easy in the works of nature, is arduous to the frailty of 
man, it is a business which m.oBt bo made the object o{ 
special and persevering care. To these principles the 
works of Wedgwood habitually conformed. 

34. He did not in his pursuit of Beauty overlook ex- 
changeable value, or practical usefulness. The first he 
could not overlook, for he had to live by his trade ; and it 
was by the profit, derived from the extended aale of hia 
humbler productions, that he was enabled to bear &e 
risks and charges of hia higher works. Commerce did for 
him, what the King of France did for Sevres, and the 
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Duke of Cnmberland for Cbelaea ; it totmd him in hmis. 
And 1 would veature to say, that tlie lower works of 
"Wedgwood are every whit as mucli distinguished by the 
fineness and accuracy of their adaptation to their uses, 
as his higher onos by their succes^l exhibition of the 
finest art. 

35. Take, for instance, his common plates, of the value 
of I know not how few, but certainly a tctj few, pence 
each. They fit one another as closely as the cards in a 
pack. At least I, for one, have never seen plates that fit 
like tiie plates of Wedgwood, and become one solid mass. 
Such accuracy of form must, I apprehend, render them 
much more safe in carriage. Of the excellence of these 
plates we may take it for a proof that they were largely 
exported to France, if not elsewhere, that tiieywere there 
printed or painted with buildings or scenes belonging to 
the country, and then sent ont again as national manufac- 
tures. Again, take such a jng as he would construct for 
the waahhand-table of a garret. I have seen these, made 
apparently of the commonest material used in the trade. 
But, instead of being built up, like the usual, and much 
more fashionable, jugs of modem manufacture, in such a 
shape that a crane could not easily get his neck to bend 
into them, and that the water can hardly be poured out 
without risk of spraining the wrist to lift over tiie weight, 
they are constructed in a simple capacious form of flowing 
curves, broad at the top, and so well poised that a 
slight and easy movement of the hand discharges the 
water. 

36. A round cheese-holder, or dish, again, generally 
presents in its upper part a flat space, aurrounded by 
a curved rim : but a cheese-holder of "Wedgwood's will 
make itself known by this, that the flat is so dead a flat, 
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and its carve bo marked and bold & cnrve : thus at once 
furnishing the eye with a line agreeable and well-defined, 
and affording the utmost available space for the cheese. 
I feel persuaded that a Wiltshire cheese, if it could 
speak, would declare itself more comfortable m a dish of 
Wedgwood's, than in any other dish. 

37. Again, there ate certain circular inkstands by Wedg- 
wood, which are described in the twenty-first section of 
the Catalogue. It sets forth the great care which had 
been bestowed upon the mechanical arrangement, with a 
view to the preservation of the pen, and the economical 
and cleanly use of the ink. The prices are stated at £rom 
sixpence to eight shillings, according to size and finish. I 
have one of these ; not however black, like those men- 
tioned in the Catalogue, but of his creamy white ware. 
I should guess that it must have been published at the 
price of a shilling, or possibly even less. It carries a 
slightly recessed upright rectilinear ornament, which 
agreeably relieves a form otherwise somewhat monotonous. 
But the ornament does not push this inkstand out of its 
own homely order. It is so tasteful that it would not 
disgrace a cabinet, but so plain that it would snit a 
cottutiiig-house. It has no pretension: all Wedgwood'a 
works, Irom the lowest upwards, abhor pretension. 

38. While he always seems to have in view a standard 
of excellence indefinitely high , he never falls into extrava- 
gance or excess. I do not mean to say that all the wares, 
which proceeded &om his furnaces, are alike satisfactory ; 
but I am confident that it is easy, even from his cheaper 
and lower productions, without any reference to the 
higher, to prove him to have been a man of real genius, 
thoroughly penetrated with the best principles of art. 

39. I have spoken of Wedgwood's cheapest, and also ot 
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his costliest, productions. Let me now say s. word on 
those -whidi are intennediate. Of these, some appear to 
me to be absolutely faultless in their kind : and to exhibit, 
as happily as the remaias of the best Greek art, both the 
mode and the degree in which beauty and eoavenieBce 
may be made to coaleeco in articles of manufacture. I 
have a dSjfuner, nearly slate-coloured, of the -ware Trhich 
I believe is called jasper ware. This seems to me a per- 
fect model of workmanship and taste. The tray is a 
short oval, extremely light, with a surface soft as an 
infant's flesh to the touch, and having for ornament a 
scroll of white riband, very graceful in its folds, and 
shaded with partial transparency. The detached pieces 
have a ribbed surface, and a similar scroll reappears, 
while for their principal ornament they are dotted with 
white quatrefoils. These qnatrefoils are delicately 
adjusted in size to the varying circumferences : and are 
executed both with a tme feeling of nature, and with 
a precision that would scarcely do discredit to a 
jeweller. 

40. Enough, however, of observations on particular 
specimens of your great master's work. But let me hazard 
yet a few words on the general qualities of his busiaeBS 
and his productions. 

41, It seems plain that, though uneducated in youfli 
for any purpose of art, he contrived to educate himeelf 
amidst the busy scenes of life. His treatise on the 
pyrometer shows that he had studied, or at any rate 
acquired, all the science applicable to his business ; his 
account of the Barherini vase proves, that he had quali- 
fied himself to deal personally, and not only through 
artists or partners or assistants, with the subjects of 
classical antiquity. But nothing can be more characteristio 
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of hie mind, than the boldness with 'which, at the close of 
tlie Catalogue, tlie intentions of the firm respecting cheap- 
ness of production are declared. He has before explained, 
as I have already mentioned, that the utmost cheapness 
can hardly be had along Trith the highest beauty. He 
goes on to viadicate his prices, as compared with those of 
others : and concludes his apology, in terms which do the 
firm the highest honour, by declaring plainly, " they are 
determined to give over manufacturing any article, what- 
soever it maybe, rather than to degrade it." A olear 
proof, I think, that something, which resembles heroism, 
has its place in trade. With this bold announcement to 
the world was combined, within the walls of his factory, 
that unsparing sacrifice of defective articles, and confine- 
ment of his sales to such as were perf'ect, which down to 
this day supply the coUeetor, in a multitude of pases, with 
the test he needs in order to ascertain the genuine work 
of the master. 

42. The lightness of Josiah Wedgwood's ware, which is 
an element not merely of elegance but of safety ; the 
hardness and durability of the bodies ; the extraordinary 
smootlmess, and softness to the touch, of the surfaces; 
their powers of rensting heat and acids ; tiie immense 
breadth of the field he covered, with the number and 
variety of his works in point of form, subject, size, and 
colour — this last particularly as to his vases; his title 
almost to the paternity* of the art of reKef in modem 

• It seems to have b*en practisffl hefoi-e Wedgwood, but in an 
inferior manDer. Mr. Digby Wyatt ('Journal of Society of Arts,' 
May 39, 1858) informa us of its introduction by two Germans named 
Elert, in the end of tbe seventeenth century. And it partially app«in 
in porcelain maonfactures, which seem to be alder than Wedgwood. 
Put in his hands it assumed a character altogether new. 
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earthenware ; all these aie cliaracteriBtics, which. I am 
satisfied only tfl name. There are, however, two other 
points still on my mind ; one the prevailing eharaoter of 
his colouTH ; the other his extraordinary merit as a restorer 
of form in fictile products. _ ; 

43. The general character of his colours may perhaps 
be justly descrihed as a strict sohriety imbibed from, and 
closely following, tbe antique. He did not affect to 
cover the entire field of porcelain manufacture. That 
which is perhaps the noblest and most arduous part of all 
its work, I mean modelling the human figure in the BoUd, 
he rarely attempted.* And we must not loot to him 
for the gay diversity of its colouring and subjecte ; for its 
gilding, sometimes so gorgeous and sometimes so delicate ; 
or for the splendid effects yielded (in particular) by its 
deep blue grounds. In no instance, known to me, does he 
indulge in showy colour. He has indeed highly glazed 
vases in admirable taste and of great efiect, but usually, I 
think, the ground is some variety of green or grey. His 
eye could not, however, have been insensible to the 
attractions of such colouring, as was produced at Sevres 
or at Chelsea, "When we find a general characteristic, 
running through the works of a man like "Wedgwood, 
we may safely aseome there was a reason for it. Probably 
or possibly, the reason for the restraint and sohriety of 
the colouring which he used is to be found not in mere 
imitation, but in the classical and strict severity of his forms. 

44. X hope it will not be thought presumptuous to give 
utterance to an opinion, that the forms of many among 
the most costly and splendid vases which were produced 
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at Chelsea, and even at Sevres, in the last century, were 
unsatisfactory : Bometimes fentaafcic, often heavy and un- 
gainly, tarely quite aucceasful in harmonising the handles 
with the vessel, and upon the whole neither confonnable 
to any strict law of Art, nor irorthy of the material, or 
of the fine colouring, drawing, oompositiou, and gilding, 
there and elsewhere so often exhibited in the decoration. 
On comparing the forms of vases produced at those fac- 
tories with vases of Wedgwood, although his, doubtless, 
have also suffered as to their finer proportions from 
shrinking in the fire, I have felt it for myself imposaihle 
to avoid being struck with Ms superiority, and arriving at 
an opinion that bis lifetime constitutes in modern fictile 
manufacture little less than a new era as to form. It is 
hard to avoid conjecturing that his eye must have noticed, 
and must in this respect have condemned, the prevailing 
fashion, and that he must have formed a deliberate reso- 
lution to do what I think unquestionably he did ; namely, 
to exhibit to the world, in this vital particular, a much 
higher standard of excellence than he found actually in 
vogue. 

45 . Of the personal character of Wedgwood, in its inner 
sense, the world has not yet been informed : hut none 
can presume otherwise than well of one, who, in all those 
aspects which offer themselves to the view of the worid, 
appears to have been admirable. For our present pur- 
pose, let us consider him only as a master. . And this is a 
matter of more than conimon interest, at a time when so 
many of the most eminent firms in the district have, in 
a manner the moat laudable, themselves called the atten- 
tion of public authority to the condition of their younger 
labourers, with a view to obtaining the friendly aid of 
legislative interference for their adequate instrnction and 

' logic 
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protection.* Indeed we may say, respecting this all- 
important question of the condition of the people, what 
we said of the element of beauty in manufacture. The 
demand for cheapneee presses haid npon it : yet nothing, 
which depresses the moral or physical coniition of the 
people helow the fltandards of Chiistianity, of sufficiency, 
and of health, can in the end he cheap. 

46. In the year 1769, when Wedgwood was promoting 
the Grand Trunk Canal, and building his works and settling 
his colony at Etruria, Goldsmith published the beautiful 
poem of the 'Deserted Tillage,' which he chose with 
strange caprice to found upon the idle notion that it was 
the tendency of trade to depopulate the country. " 111," 
says he, 

" LI fecea thtf land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealtli accumulates, and men decay." 

Nor does he only mean, that trades ill-regulated may be 
injurious to health. After describing rural happiness, he 
begins his lament by the following lines ; — 



And what is most of all singular is, that he associateB this 
substitution of towns for villages with a decrease in the 
numbers of the people : — 

"If to the cit; aped, what iraits him ibefe? 
To ece profuaion that lie must not fhare ; 
To see ten thonBand baneful acts combined 
To pamper luiuty, and thin mantind." 
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At any rate, Wedgwood's does not appear to haye been 
one of those baneful arts. Listen to the account, given 
by Mr. Smiles, of the mode in which "Wedgwood thinned 
mankind. 

"Piom a half-eavage, thinly peopled district of some 
7000 persons in 1760, partially employed and ill-remune- 
rated, we find them increased, in the course of some 
twenty-five years, to about treble the population, abund- 
antly employed, prosperous, and comfortable."* 

47. Nor was this multiplication only, without improve- 
ment ; for he goes on to quote from John Wesley, who 
bad been pelted at Btirslem in 1760, the following 
remartable words. 

" I returned to Snrslem. How is the whole fb^e of the 
country changed in about twenty years ! Since wbieli, 
inhabitants have continually flowed in from every side. 
Hence, the wilderness is literally become a fruitful field. 
Houses, villages, towns, have sprung up ; and tbe country 
is not more improved than the people."* 

It is impossible to conceive a testimony more honourable 
to Wedgwood ; nor can I better conclude these remarks 
than by uttering the cordial hope that you, his sncceBsors, 
who have during late years earned so much honour for 
the taste and industry of the country, may profit in all 
respects more and more effectually by the lessons which 
your great forerunner has bequeathed you, and may find 
at least one substantial part of your reward in witnessing 
around you a ttiriving and contented, a healthy and a 
happy population. 
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BISHOP PATTESON* 

1. Tois is ft large, but not a bulky. Biography. For the 
irord bulky inBuiuates the idea of size in excesB of pith 
and meflniug. But if there be a class of human Kves de- 
Berring a copious record, to that chiea unquestionably belongs 
the life of Bishop Patteson. Indeed, the only complaint 
we have to make with reference to the first aspect of the 
work is, that it conveys the idea of a Biography properly 
BO called, whereas by far the greater part, probably four- 
fiftha of the whole, presents to us the Bishop's life in the 
Bishop's own most living words; and the work might 
perhaps be more accurately entitled ' The Letters and Life 
of Bishop Patteson.' If we are to find a feult with the 
distinguished authoress, it is not that she observes, as 
might have been anticipated, a gracefol modesty with 
respect to the munificence with which it is known that 
she devoted to holy purposes these fruits of her mental 
power, but that she might with advantage have been more 
copioua on some heads of information respecting either 
the Bishop himself or the scene of his labours, which she 
sometimes presupposes rather than supplies. 

2, Biographies, like painted portraits, range over an im- 



• Reprinted from the Quarterly Betiieto for Oct. 1874. Art VI.— . 
Lift of John Coleridge PatUum, Misekmary Bishop of th» Melantrian 
liandt. By Chulotte Mary Yonge. la two Tolumci. LoDdou, 
X874. 
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menae scale of value : the highest stand at a very eleyated 
point indeed ; and the lowest, in which this age has been 
beyond all otiierB fertile, descend far below zero. Human 
nature is in itself a thing bo wondeT:^, bo greatly para- 
mount among all the object offered to onr knowledge, 
that there are few pieces or specimens of it which do not 
deaerye and reward observation. Sut then they must be 
true, and must breathe the breath of life ; they mufit give 
UB, not the mere clothes, or graveclotheB, of the man, but 
the man himself. For this reason it is that autobiogra- 
phies (unless when a distingnished man is nnfortonately 
tempted, as appears to have been the case with Lord 
Brougham, to write his own life &om old newspapers) are 
commonly of real interest ; for every man does his best to 
make his own portrait a likeness. 

i. And for this reason also it may be that, in so many 
caaea, the personal memoirs of men of religions celebrity 
are flat, stale, and unprofitable to a degree, because 
tiliey are, beyond all others, unreal and got up. Some- 
times, with a good deal of excuse, feelings of natural 
piety, and Bometimes, with no excuse at all, the sup- 
posed interest of Beet or clique, withhold altogether 
from view the faults, errors, or inequalities, through 
some or all of which it was that the man was indeed 
a man, a being of mixed chai'act«r, t4> be remembered 
usefully for warning, and for caution, as well as for 
imitation, or for pious unreasoning wonder. In the 
case especially of missionaries we fear there is a special 
danger of this want of reality and truth. For here the 
beggii^ box is continually in the mind of the writer ; and 
probably there is, on the whole, no description of mnning 
story which is toM with so much risk of unconscious or 
half-conscious falsification aa theirs. For, were the whola 
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truth to be given, what would be the effect on the collec- 
tion after thie or that senuon, or ou the subscription list 
afber this or that meeting, where the Kct. Blank Blank 
appeared speciallf as a deputation on the part of " the 
parent society"? Of these, and of all falsifications, 
studious or careless, the transparent man, whose Bio- 
graphy we are commending to notice, had a perfect horror, 
4. More than ^is ; he had a horror of the pretentious 
and theatrical, nay of the merely public, exhibition even 
of the truth. His pastoral work among the Melanesian 
Islanders was too intensely spiritual in its detail to bear 
presentation periodically to the common eye, without a 
reflected iofiuence of self-consciouaness on the principal 
agent, which would have marred its delicacy, its purity, 
its simplicity. A passage of the volumes caste upon this 
subject a casual ray of light, which reveals much of the 
Bishop's inner nature. His friend and coadjutor, Mr. 
Codrington, says : 

" It is choracteristio of Biellop Pattesoa that I never beard him 
sa; a noid, tbat I remember, of religion to one of the aick. On 
such things he would not, unless he ^lat obliged, spenk exoept'with 
the patient alone." (Tol. ii. p. S20.) 

And again, in September 1868 : 

" Tbe Bishop then began a custom] of preeohli^ to hia black 
■cholera alone after the midday senice, dismisBing his Ave or six 
ubite compeniona after prajers, because be felt he could speak 
more freel;, and go more straight to the hearts of his converts and 
oateohumena, if he had no other audience." (Vol. ii. p. 322.) 

To some this may sound little less than shocking. He 
ought, it would perhaps he said, in the spirit of modem 
religionism, to have " let his light shine " more fully 
" before men," and to have sought the edification not only 
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of the coloured islander but of the literary Enropeau 
bystander. Sucb was not Patteeon's conception of his 
very arduous work. He had at once to open the minds, 
to mould the ideas, and to ent«r into the inmost eoula of 
beings just extricated from a eiugularly inartificial and 
child-like barbarism ; iu the case of the sick, to deliver 
them over, or prepare for ao delivering them, into the 
imveiled presence of the Eternal. This was over for him 
an absolutely absorbing task ; and no particle of himself, 
no jot or tittle of energies which he knew io be when 
undivided still insufficient, would he suffer to be diverted 
by any side issue, or regard to thing or person other 
than the human soul he was endeavouring to rear to 
ite maturity. 

5. How, it may well be asked, how, under such circum- 
stances, can we attain to any tall, real, inward knowledge 
of this great Missionary Bishop, and of his work f The 
answer is that, with that wonderftil multiplying force 
which is the gift of affectionate natures, while he carried 
his heart to the zone of the South Pacific, he left it also 
in England. The singular warmth of Lis domestic affec- 
tions stands, as to certain points, in a touching strife with 
his devotion to his duty. Se does not encourage, he even . 
refuses, the visit of his sisters after their father's death, 
lest they should at once suffer hardship, and draw him off 
from his daily, hourly, prosecution of bis work (vol. ii. 
p, 18). But to the beloved members of his family he was 
able to make an effusion of himself, in constant letters by 
every m^, which, for its warmth and ita completeness, 
as to all except the absolutely inward sphere of his reli- 
gious life, has, perhaps, never been excelled, and to which 
we are indebted for a record worthy, in our judgment, of 
the Apostolic office, and of the Christian religion, even in 



the bloom and gloi7 of their primo. But, ea to all lie 
wrote to them, he was moat jealous lest it skguld be 
unveiled, . 

" I can't vrite brolheriy letters, if they are to be treated as pvblio 
property. I noold not tnut my own brallier lo make extracts from 
my letters. No one in England can be a judge of the mischiof that 
the lettera occasion printed oontrary to my wUb by frleads,' (Vol II, 
p. 175.) 

"I lite," he writes at Easter 1869, " to tell you what I 
think, and I know you will keep it to yourselves." Thus 
it is that we come to have before us the fervent out- 
pourings of a singularly reflective and introspective, as 
well as active, mind; like flowers caught in their fresh- 
ness, and perfectly preserved in colour and in form. 

6. Ifo mere review can do justice to this hook ; but we 
hope to supply what may incite some readers to obtain 
for themselves an acquaintance with its contents. 

The name he bore, John Coleridge Patteson, indicated 
the combiuation in Us blood of two honoured families, 
second, perhaps, to none in the contributions they have 
made to the intellectual and morel wealth of the nation. 

He WOB bom on the 1st of April 1827 ; and he was 
incomparably happy in his parents, both of whom so 
stamped themselves npon his mind and heart that, down to 
the very last, when they had been long called to their rest, 
he is ever reverting tJi the mention of them. TTi " mother 
appears to have been as excellent in the rearing of her 
oh^dren, as his father was distii^^uished among l^e sages 
of the law. But Judge Patteson, a lawyer unsurpassed 
in his day (which was a great day), was also no common 
Chnrchman ; in feeling and opinion a thorough and loyal 
child of the Church of England ; in knowledge far from 
a mean theologian, and one whose direct guiding influence 
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ia confltantly ncknowledged by his son dnring hie lifetime, 
and loD,ged for after his death. 

7. "We will not dwell on the incidents of his childhood, 
beyond observing that he was (i. 7) deeply and warmly 
afieotionate, but not free from occasional outbreaks of will 
and temper, the fiery material of future actiTity and 
energy kept under holy discipline. But his religious 
history is without crisis, shock, or start : there seems to 
have been from the first a central principle of life, which 
gradually brought under its sway every part and faculty 
of the man. ' ' Consideration for others, kindness, and sweet- 
ness of nature, were always his leading characteristics " : 
and when a foundation is thus broadly laid in a radical 
unselfishness there is little to fear for the final result. 

8. He went through the normal course of an Eton and 
Oxford education. At twelve years old, his powers of 
self-reproach were already active ; and it is to be observed 
that throughout life, when blaming himself, he never 
attenuates the blame, or shifts any portion of responsibility 
upon others. He was profoundly impressed by a farewell 
sermon which Bishop Selwyn preached in October 1841, 
at Windsor, where the Bishop had acted as curate ; and 
when calling on his mother to bid farewell, that eminent 
Prelate and great Missionary said, with a kind of pro- 
phetic anticipation, " Lady Patteson, ■will you give me 
Coley ? " (i. 29). The youth also told her it was his 
greatest wish to go with the Bishop. Keantime the 
whole tene of his life seems to have been thoroughly 
healthy. In the prime article of Eton school- work, his 
verses, ho was — like Bishop Selwyn — highly distinguished : 
he was among the Select for the Newcastle Scholarship in 
1844 : he spoke remarkably well in the Debating Society ; 
and at cricket he attained te the highest honours of tiie 
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Eleven. Even im these early days, he combined the 
-widest popularity with an uncompromising adherence to 
what waa right (i. 40). Success did not beget conceit : 
and failure, which was the exception, only ronaed his 
energies (i. 46). 

9. At Oxford, where he entered with deep interest 
into the religious moTement of the day, he obtained, 
in 1849, a classical second-clasa, and subsequently a 
Fellowship of Merton. His examination for his degree 
was followed by a tour in Germany and Italy, which 
serred to develop alike his strong love of Art, and his 
extraordinary turn for languages. He was in due time 
presented to the Fope : hut what a contrast between, the 
two episcopal careers ! In 18S2, he studied Hebrew at 
Dresden ; and he made himself a thorough German scholar. 
In questionB connected with the administration and 
government of his College, lie was a decided reformer 
(i. 135). Hia mind had undergone rapid development, 
and he bad largely surveyed the religious dissensiona of 
the day, when he was ordained in 1853, and took the 
curacy of Alfington. In this village, where a church, 
with a parsonage and school, had been built by his dis- 
tinguished uncle. Sir John Coleridge, he had already 
served an apprenticeship while he was preparing for holy 
orders. Hia course here was a short one, bnt he pro- 
secuted it as the work of his life : and the sweet amile 
and musical voice, which were afterwarda to win their 
way in the fei islands of the south, powerfnlly helped to 
open his access t« the hearts of the people of Alfington. 
Nearly all the items of the varied experience of daily life, 
at all times, he took most kindly. Bnt general society he 
never loved : Smalltalk, he declares, he could not manu- 
facture ; and morning callers were the plague of hia liffe. 
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10. Ordained on the 14th of September 1853, he joined^ 
on the I9th of August 1854, in welcoming the Bishop of 
Sew Zealand, who came to visit England after twelve years 
of work, dnring which he had founded his chnrch, organided 
its government, and planned his syBtem of ntisaionary 
aggression on the five groups of islands, which he com- 
bined under the coUectivo name of Melanesia : the 
Solomon Islands in the north-west, the Banks and Santa 
Cruz clustetB in the midst, and the New Hebrides and 
Loyalty Islands to tiie south-west and south. After 
greeting him, Fatteson retired to seek relief for his 
emotion in a " great burst of tears." Bishop Selwyn was 
in all ways qualified to become the hero of his imagi- 
nation, and to impart the main, impulse of his life. Of a 
commanding presence, of frank and manly character, 
dietingnished both in mental and bodily pursuits, and 
universally beloved, he was, as it were, r^ected in his 
young friend as to all these points : and, in quitting a 
career of prosperity and promise, already well begun at 
home, for the charge of an unformed church in an un- 
formed colony at the Antipodes, it had been the Bishop's 
happy lot to lift the standard of eelf-Bacrifice to a more 
conspicuous and a more generally felt and acknowledged 
elevation, than it had heretofore reached among us. But 
we feel confident that even a Selwyn claims, and can 
claim, no higher honour than to have had a Patteson for 
his pupil. 

11. The Bishop now followed up the thought of 1641, 
" Will you give me Coley ? " His words fell upon a mind, 
in the young man himself, already charged with the sub- 
ject. Sir John Patteson, who had become a widower in the 
interval, determined to offer freely his lat^e share of the 
sacrifice. And his son, in accepting the invitation, acted 
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upon a feeling which hod been " continnally present with 
him and constantly exercising an increasing influence over 
him" (i. 173). He left all his villagers deploring his 
departure, and on March 29, 1855, he sailed firom Oraves- 
end, with the Bishop, for New Zealand. 

12. As early as 1848 and 1849, Sishop Selwyn had 
visited the Islands. His resolution was never to preach in 
a place already occupied hy missions : and Melanesia was 
almost entirely open ground. He rapidly perceived that 
it was vain to think of dealing with this host of islands by 
planting a resident English clergyman in each of them. 
He likewise beUeved that no church could take effectual 
root without a native clergy, and he accordingly deter- 
mined upon his plan; which was, to bring hoys 6om the 
IslandB to Kew Zealand, to educate them Uiere in St. 
John's College, near Auckland, which he had founded for 
the colonists, and so to return them home to be the 
t«achers of their countrymen. This plan, which bears so 
clearly the stamp of an organising mind, has been in action 
ever since : with only some change in its form. Tor the 
climate, first of St. John's College and then, as experience 
taught, of New Zealand in even its most suitable spots, 
was found too cold for the constitutions of the islanders. 
So it came about that the headquaiters of the Mission 
were in course of time remoTed, oa that account, to 
Norfolk Island, which is half-way between the colony 
and the nearest points of Melanesia. Still later, and in 
correspondence with the progress of the work, a perma- 
nent establishment was founded on the Island of Mota, a 
central point for the whole of Melanesia. From the time 
of its beginning, SIshop Selwyn had never intermitted the 
prosecution of his enterprise. Thus the field, into which 
he carried Mr. Patteson, was one now made ready for 
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extended eultivatioii. In that fi.old he wronght earnestly, 
nntil Beoemher 1859, with and under the senior Bishop 
himself, who led the way in all Tesponsibility, effort, and 
exposure ; and cast, and exhibited to his younger eye, the 
mould wherein his work was to he shaped. 

13. In 1860, when the Melanesian company was trans- 
ported to the more genial site of Kohimarama, near 
Auckland, he took charge of it ; and here te lays down the 
proposition which was the guide of his miBsionary life to 
the last. "The school is the real work." Only by patient, 
searching, personal, and sole persaasioa did ho think it pos- 
sible ta perform that double operation, which has now come 
into the place of the single one confided to the Apostles : 
that is to say, the conversion of savages into civilised men, 
and at the same time, in the same persona, of heathens into 
Christians. There is no labour more intense than that of 
teaching, when the inatnictor throws his whole heart into 
it. Here, it was enhanced by an endless variety of 
languages and dialects; and tiiis, as it was in quantity 
tlie greatest, was also in quality the most exhaastiug of 
Mr. Patteson's occupations. 

14. He was, however, to be Mr. Pattesoa but little longer. 
In despite of his modest reluctance, he obeyed the xirgent 
requisition of Bishop Selwyn, and agreed to undertake the 
Episcopal office. In this year, 1660, he assumed the 
direction of the Melanesian voyage, and founded a Mission 
House at Mota, " the first station of the Church's taber- 
nacle planted in all Melanesia" (i. 469). In February 
1861 came the time of his consecration. On the eve of 
it, there was a special and private meeting for worship, 
ending with the Gloria in eacehU. 

" Then the dear Bishop (of New Zealand) walked aotou to me, 
and isMn^ m; hsnd In boOi tf his, looking at me wiUi that soiile 
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of love imd dMp, deep thought so leldom teen, slid bo highly 
prized, 'I can't tell you wb&t I feel,' he Bsid, vith a low and 
broken voice. 'YOn know it; my heart is so full.'"' (Vol, i. 
p. 48S.) 

He was consecrated on the 24th of February, the Feast 
of 6t. Uatthias ; and &om this time, for ten and a half 
years, remained in sole chaise of the missions of the 
Church in the islands. Lady Martin supplies the follow- 
ing brief notice of the service : 

" I shtill never forget the expresuon of hia &oe as he knelt in the 
qvaiEt rochet. It was meek, and holy, and calm, lu though all 
conflict was ovet, and he nas Testing in the Divine strength. It 
was altogether a wonderful scene; the three couseoratin^ Bishops, 
all inch nohle-lookiog men, the goodly company of clergy, and 
Hohoa'a Sne intelligent brown face among them, and then the long 
line of island boys, and of Bt. Stephen's native taaobera and their 
wives, were living testimonies of mission work." (Vol. i. p. 492.) 

15. He was now formally installed, in the Chapel of St. 
Andrew, as Head of the College ; and from this time he 
directed and conducted the annual voyages, and all the 
missionary operations; though, of course, with the full 
connsel and support of £ishop Selwyn, both as his 
Frimate, and as l^e original pioneer. His domestic life, 
continually exercised in the most affectionate correspond- 
ence ; his intellectual life, maintained by eager reading at 
those spare times which he contrived to find ; his scientific 
life, in the study and construction of the languages ; his 
pastoral life, in the varied fiinctions of teaching, training, 
and public ministrations ; and his life of external energy in 
organising, and in manual work — all proceeded in equable 
and harmonious, activity, interrupted only by the sad 
crises of dysentery and fever, when day and night were 
plike absorbed, and by the great grief of a murderous 
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attack on luB party at Santa Cruz in 1864. During all 
this time, he Eeema never to have had a thonght for him- 
self, but only for his people, and for his office with a view 
to hie people. One force he largely employed to draw 
and win men, and to bind them to himself; it was the 
force of love : 

*' It vae in those private olasaea that be exercised such wondetM 
inflnenca ; his mnsical voioe, hia holy face, hta geutle maimer, all 
helping doubtlesE to imprees and draw even the dullest." (Tol. t. 
p. 398.) 

Putting down his natural fastidiousness, not avoiding 
the very humblest of duties, he gave dignity to those 
duties, instead of disparaging his office in his own person 
by performing them ; and Ms authority over white and 
black alike, 'which was never compromised, maintained 
itself by a gentle tact, even as the most complete control 
over spirited horses is achieved by the most delicate hand. 

16. But now we will try to let Mm speak a little for 
himself. Some idea of Ms many-sidedness may be con- 
veyed by the following passage : — 

. "loanhardlftell you howmnch I regret notkaowieg something 

ahoilt the treatment of simple surgical cases. If when with W 

I bad studied the practical — bled, drawn teeth, mixed mcdiciDea, 
rolled legs perpetually, it would have been worth something. 
8are1y I might have foreseen all this t I really don't knoir how to 
find the time or the opportmiity for learning. How trae it is, that 
men require to be trained for their particular work I I am now 
just in a position to know what to leam, were I once more in 
England. Spend one day with old Fry (mason), another with 
John Venn (carpenter), and two every week at tho Exeter Hospital, 
and not look on and see others wotk—there's the mischief, do 
it oneself. Uake a chair, a table, a box, fit everything, help in 
every pert of making and furnishing a house, that ia, a cottt^e. 
Do enougli of every part to be able to do the whole. 13 gin by 
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felling a tree, saw it into planka, mii the lime, see tho tight 
proportion oF aand, Sto., know bow to choose e, good lot of timber 
fit haodlea for tools, &o. 

"Many bades need not be attempted, bat every mieaionary 
oagbt to be a carpenter, a mason, someUiiDg of a batcher, and 
a good deal of a cook." (Vol. i. pp. 378-9.) 

17. In a letter to his brother and Bister he describee 
the dysentery at the New Zealand College in 1B68 : — 

"Hospital, St. Andrew's: 
"Saturday night, 9 F.U., Haich 32, 1863. 

"Mt DEABEBT Bbothkb AND S18TBB, — I Write from the dining- 
halt (noiT our hospital), with eleven Melaneaisne lying round in 
extremity of peril. J bnried two to-day in one giave, and I 
haptised anotUer now dying by my side. 

" God has been pleased, iu His wisdom and meroy lo send upon 
us a terrible Tisitatiou, a most virulent form of dysentery. Bince 
this day fortnight I have soaroe slept night or day, but by scatdiiiig 
an boor here and there ; others are working quite as hard, and 
all the good points of oar Helanesian staff are brought out, as yon 
may suppose. 

"Tlie best medical nten cannot suggest any remedy. All remedies 
have been tried and failed. Every coDoeivable kind of treatment 
has been tried in vain. 

" There are in the hall (the hospital now) at this moment eleven ; 
eleven more in the little quadrangle, better, but in as anxious 
a state as can be ; and two more not at all well. 

" I have sent all the rest on board to be out of the way of con- 
tagion. How we go on, I scarce know. . . . My good friend, 
Hr. Lloyd, is here, giving great help ; he is well aoquainted with 
siuknesB, and a capital nurse. 

" 1 have felt all along that it wonld be good for ns (o be in 
trouble ; wo could not always sail with a fnir wind ; I have often 
said so, aud Ood has sent the trial in the most merciful way. 
What is this to the falling away of one baptised scholars I 

"But it is a pltifnt sight 1 How wonderfully thej bear the 
agony of it. No groaning. 

"When I bnried those two children to>day, my heart was fliU, I 
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ilurtiL Dot tliiiik, bnt oould anlj pray and believe and trust la Uim. 
God blesa yoa. '' Yoar loving Brother, 

"J. C. P. 
"OLord, correct me, but with judgment !" (Vol. ii. pp. ^2-3.) 

18. His day in Mota waa thus partitioned : — 

"At daylight I turn off my table and dress, not elaiiorately, — a 
flnnuel ehirt, old tioiuera, and shoes ; then a yam or two ia roasted 
on the embers, and the coffee made, and (fancy the luxury here 
in Mota I) delicious goat's milk with it. Then the morning passes 
in reading, writing, and somewhat desultory talking with people, 
bat yna oun'l expect panotuality and great attention. Then at 
one, a bit of biscuit and oheeEe (as long as the latter lasta). Mr. 
Palmer made some bread yesterday. Then genersUy a walk to 
meet people at differeTit villages, and talk (o them, trying to 
get them to ask me questions, and I try to question them. Then 
at 6 F.H., a tea-atioD, viz., yam and caffeo, and perhaps a orab 
or two, or a bit of bacon, or some good thing or other. But I 
forgot 1 This morning we ate a bit of our first fuil-grown and rally 
ripe Hota pine-apple (I brought some two years ago), as large and 
flue as any specimens I remember in hot-houses. If you mention 
all these luxuries, we shall hare no moro subscriptions, but you 
may add that there is as yet no other pine-apple, though our 
oranges, lemons, citrons, guavas, Ac, are coming on. . . . 

" Then n Ker tea — a iatge party always witnessmg that ceremony- 
there is an hour or so spent iii speaking again to the people, and 
then I read a little with Wadrokala and Oarry. Then Mr. Palmer 
and I read a chapter of Vaugban on the Bevelation, then prayers, 
and so to bed," (Vol. ii. pp. 142-3.) 

19. His day in New Zealand is deaciibed in a letter to 
Professor Max Miiller, intended to excuse him for not 
making moro rapid progresB in hig philological labours ; — 

** I get, in the full summer months, an how for reading by being 
dressed at 5-30 a.u. At S'SO I see the lads washing, &c., 7 A.M. 
breakfast all together in hall, 730 chapel, 8-9-30 school, 9-30-12-80 
tndoatrial vork. Daring this time I have generally half-an-hoiu 
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with Mr. Piitt about buBinesB matters, and proof sheetBtira broaght 
me, yet I got a little time for preparing lessonB. 12-15 short aeriice 
in cbapel, 1 dinner, 2-3 Greek TeatAment with Ecglisb young men, 
3-4 claesics with ditto, 5 tea, 630 evening cbapel, 7-S'30 evening 
sohool with divers olasaea in rotation, or with caodiilatee for 
Baptism or Conflrmalion, 8'30-9 apeoial instruction to more 
advanced ecliolais, only a few, 9-10 school witb two other English 
lay assistants. Add to all this, visitors interrupting me from 4-6, 
oorreBpoodence, accounts, trustee business, sermons, nursing sick 
boys, and all the many dally unexpected little troubles tliat most 
be smoothed down, and questions enquired into, and boys' oonduot 
investigated, and what becomes of linguistics? So much for 
my excuse for my small progress in languages ! Don't think all 
IbiB egotistical ; it ia necessary to make yon voderstand my position." 
(Vol. ii. p. 186.) * 

20. It is the same tenor of life in Norfolk Island : — 

" I am just fimabing a translation of St John, and bare written 
many Psalms, &o., besides some four and a half or five hour* 
teiiching daily; not mucb, yet more than I did at Kohimsrama, 
where I had a good deal of English Sunday work, and many 
intermptlons, Here I can write from 6 a.u. to 10 pjt., and liave 
really no distractions to speak of. Chapel at 7 a.m., breakfast 
(all together, of course) 7-30, school 8-9'30, work 9'30-l, dinner 
over in twenty minutes or so (not very elaborate], school 2-3, 
tea 6, school T-S, chapel 8, when I catechise, and to my delight, at 
last, the Melancsians freely, at a regular thing, ask me all kinds of 
qoestions. I leave them about 9, tiut my room opens into tha 
chapel, and they sit there, many of them, till 10 talking over 
points; sometimes come into me, &e., and m the day ends. 
Codrington end I don't pledge ourselves to outdoor work from 
9'30-l ; and I have lessons to prepare for candidates for Baptism, 
Holy Communion and Orders (three Englishmen). You would 
like to bo with us for a day ; and I think yon would be toaehed 
by the reverence of young men and lada and boys in chapel, of 
whom I could tell strange stories indeed, and by hearing the 
Yenita chanted to ' Jacob ' in a sitange tongue, and other musia. 
There are times when my heart feela very fall." (Vol. ii. pp. 287-8.) 
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i 1 . The incessant labonrs, and occasional dangers, of hia 
life were relieved by has vivid interest in the work ; by 
his giving and taking the picaaarea of domestic affection ; 
and by his enjoyment of a climate, whicb was to him 
highly genial. But the rcoat marked characteristio of hia 
existence in ite passive part was, without doubt, this, 
that even when grief was absent, and care was at 
its highest, it was a daily enduring of hardness. Quite 
casually he mentions bis expenses for six months at 
about 20^. (ii. 333). But it is this very feature of 
hardness that he ia ever endeavouring to throw into 
the shade. We have seen the use he makes of the solitary 
pine-apple in Hota. Prom Norfolk Island he describee 
and dwells upon the comforts of hia room ; a print, a 
photograph, hooka, and flowers, though no carpet or 
curtains, which " only hold dust and make the room 
fusty " (ii. 397). " Such are missionary comforts ; where 
the hardships are, I have not yet discovered." The 
" perfect cup of coffee," or " a four-pound tin of Bloxam's 
preserved meat&om Queensland," half of which bad lasted 
him for twelve days, and which, served to season his " yam 
delicioualy cooked " (ii. 258), U ever carefnlly recorded 
against himself, and to satisfy his loving correapondenta. 

22. But never except once, so far aa we are able 
to diacover, did his mode of living, in bed or board or 
clothing, riae even to the modeat standard of clerical life 
at home ; then, indeed, he found himself amid the com- 
forts and even luxuries of a European gentleman. The 
occasion was a voyage to Australia, for an active and 
laborious circuit there, with the purpose of giving informa- 
tion and obtaining aid. He records his condition on board 
the steamer from New Zealand to Sydney on February 6, 
1864, with a, child-like wonder and frcahneBa : — 
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" Fane; me on board a screw Bteamei, 252 feet long, irith the 
best doable cabin on boaid for my own single use, the manager of 
the Company being Buxioas to show me every attention, eating 
away at all sorts of made dlaheg. puddings, &e., and lonnging 
about just as I please on aoft led velvet sofas and cnahiotu." 
(Vol. iL p. 82.) 

And hia biographer thankfully mentions the benefit he 
derived from this one inToltmtary backsliding into comfort 
and iaitly good living ; such, at least, as they conid be to 
one fvho, vrith all his cbeer&l acceptance of sea-life, 
nerer loved the sea ; 

" Oenetally, be B>irii.iilr into himself, and became reserved at once 
if pressed to tell of his own datags. He spoke one evening quite 
t^>en1y about bis dislike to ship life^ We were laughing at some 
remembrance cf the Bishop of Lichfield's (atisfaction when oace 
afloat, and he titiret into an expression of wonder, how any one 
oould go to sea for plenauro. I ashed him vhat he disliked in 
partioatar, and he aosirered, everything. That he always felt 
dizzy, head aching, and onable to read with comfort; the food was 
greasy, and there was a genenl sense of -dirt and discomfort." 
(VoL ii. pp. M7-8.) 

This habitnal reserve about himself -was baaed upon his 
profound humility, the proof of which bristles, or to speak 
more appropriately softly plays, upon every page of the 
volumes. 

23. The Bpirit of fim, which had had free play in hia boy- _ 
hood, did not depart from him during his episcopate; and 
it found most fit openings in the innocent festivities (ii. 
328) with which, after the religious office, he celebrated 
those marriages between his Mclaaesian converts, which 
were among the social first-finiits of his work. Nothing 
conveys a higher idea of his moral force, than the way in 
which he brought these people to a life of strietness in the 
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point, in -which the customs and tradition of the islauda 
were moBt relaxed. Once we hear of a lapse from purity, 
in which he commuted the wrath, that a harsher man 
would have felt, into a sympathetic pain. He treated the 
case, however, according to the rules of a sound and 
considerate Church discipline. The following detail will 
give an idea of his tenderness of hand : — 

"Hia owD words (oot suggested by me) were, 'I tempted Ood 
often, and He let me fall.- 1 don't mean He was the cause of it, it is, 
□f course, onlv my fuult; but 1 tbtnli I see that I might bare gone 
on getting more and more earelesa, aud wandering further and 
further from Him uuleaa I bad been startled and ftigbteaed.' 
And then he burnt out, 'Obi don't seod me away for ever. I 
knoT I hftva made the yonng ones stumble, and destioyad tlie 
happiness of oui settlement here. I know I must not be with you 
all in cbapel and school and haU. I know I can't teach any more, 
I know that, and I am miserable, miseiable. Bat don't tell me 
I must go away foi ever. I cati't bear it I' 

"I did manage to nnswer almost coidiy, for I felt that if I once let 
loose my longing desire to let him see my real feeling. I oould not 

restrain myself at all. 'Who wishes to send you away, U ? 

It is not me whom you have displeased and injured.* 

" ' I know. It is terrible 1 But I think of the Prodigal Son. 
Oh I I do long to go back 1 Ob I do toll me that He loves me still.' 

"Poor d«ar fellow I I thought I must leave him to bear his 
burthen for a time. We pfayed together, and I left hlnii or rather 
sent him away from my room, but he could neither eat nor sleep, 

"The next day his whole manner, look, everything made one 
sure (humanly speaking) that he was indeed truly penitent ; ani) 
then when I began to speak words of comfort, of God's tender love 
end oempassioQ, and told him how to think of the Lord's gentle 
pity when he E^peaied first to the Magdalene and Peter, aud wheD 
I took his liand in the old loving way, poor fellow, he broke down 
more than ever, and oried like a child." (Vol. ii. pp. 347-8.) 

By degrees, restoration to full Christian standing was 
granted. 
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24. Considerate in suoh matters, we mi^t be sure he 
was not less condderate in regeid to the eometimes difficult 
queBtioiui arieiug in heathen lands oat of the divisions of 
sect, He set up, as tre hare seen, no liTal missions. He 
corresponded with, a Wealeyan missionary on a subject of 
oommoa interest to bot3i. He declined applications for 
pastoral care firom the people of Lifd, where the agency 
of the London Missionary Society had existed, but had for 
some tune been suspended, on learning that two mis- 
donaiies were on the way from Sydney (i. 419-20). In 
that same island he had (in 1858) attended the eerrioe 
conducted by a native teacher acting under the Society, 
and only officiated himself when he had found, £rom good 
authority, that there -would be no objection. His costome 
on this occasion was no other than a black coat and white 
tie, and he pursued the manner of service common among 
Presbyterians and Dissenters, though employing freely the 
language of the Prayer Book in his extemporary prayer 
(i, 363-6). " I felt," he says, " quit* at my ease while 
preaching, and John told me it was all very dear ; but the 
prayers — oh ! I did long for one of our Common Prayer 
Books." 

25. His early promise as a speaker would seem to have 
been amply fnlfilled in his preaching and speaking faculty. 
But without doubt what preponderated in his sermons and 
addressea was the intensity of their ethical character. 
Listen to the description of Lady Martin. At the critical 
period when he was about finally te part fiom Bishop 
Selwyn in 1868, he said the prayers in the private chapel. 

" Alter these were ended " (Lady Martin bajb), " be spoko & fciv 
words to U9. Ee spoke of our Lord standing on the slioro of 
the lake after His reaurrection : and he carried us, aad I Uiink 
himself too, ont of the lieavinees of sorrow into a region of peace 
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and joy, where all oonflict and partinga and «d Bhall cease (or 
evar. It was not only what he said, but the tones of his muBioal 
voice, and eipTeasion of peace on hU own face, that hushed us Into 
a great cadm. One clergjman, who was present, told Sir William 
Martin that ho liad nerei known anything so wonderfuL The 
words were like those of an inspired man." {Vol. ii. pp. 338-9.) 

26. It is, however, also plain that perhaps his most 
notable pastoral gifta lay in the oloBenesH, clearness, and 
affectionateness, of his addreBses in personal conference 
with the Melanesians ; his rare faculty of language eoabliug 
h iT to combat the difficulties of bo many foreign tongues, 
and his deep reverence preserving him from the great risk 
of carioatnring sacred things by an inapt use of his instru- 
ment. And observe how Bkiliully, with the one great 
idea of converting islanders through islanders ever in hie 
mind, he conducts the instmction of a class on the 9th 
chapter of the Acts, and leads his scholars up to the act 
of self-dedication. 

" ' Did our Lord tell Saul all that be wu to do ? ' 



■No.' 

' Wbat did the Lord say to him ? ' 

' That he was to go into Danuigcus, and there it would be told 
him what he was to do.' 

' What means did the Lord use to tell Saul what lie was to do ? ' 

■ He sent a man to tell him.' 

'Who was he?" 

'Ananias.' 

' Do vre know much ahont him? ' 

' Ko, only that ha was sent with a message to Saul to tell him 
the Lord's will oonoeming him, and to baptise him.' 

' What meaiu did ttie Lord employ to make His will fcoown to 
8anl7- 
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' He Bent ti diaoiple lo tell him.' 

' Did He tell him Himself immediately ? ' 

' No, he Eent a mao (o tell him.' 

' Meation another instiuice of Ood's working In the same way, 
lecorded in the Acts.' 

' The OMe oC Comeline; who was told by tbe angel to tend 
for Peter,' 

'The angel then was not sont to tall Comeline the way of 
BBlvation ? ' 

' No, God sent Peter to do that.' 

'Jeaaa Christ began to do the sema thing when He was on 
EOith, did He not, even while He wae Himself teaching and 
worldng miracles ? ' 

'Yes; He sent the twelre Apostles and the tevent; disoiples.' 

* But what is the greatest instance of all ; the greatest proof to 
Ds that God chooses to declare His will lluough man to man?' 

* God sent His own Son to become man.' 

' Could He not have converted the whole world in a moment to 
(he obedience of faith by some other way ? ' 

'Yes.' 

'But what did He in His wiuilom choose to do?' 

'He sent His Son to be born of the Virgin Mary, to become man, 
and to walk on this earth as a real man, and to teach men, and 
to die for men.' 

' What does Jesne Christ call as men?' 

' His brethren.' 

' Who is our Mediator ? ' 

' The Man, Christ Jesus.' 

' What means does God employ to make His will known to ns? ' 

* He OSes men to teach men.' 

' Can they do this by themselves ?* 

' No, but God makes them able.' 

'How have V''" lieard the Gospel?' 

'Booaase God sent you to us.* 

' And now, listen. How are all yonr people etUl In ignorance to 
hear it ? What have I oflen told you ahout that ? ' 

Whereupon tbe scholars looked shy, and some s^d softly, ' We 
must teach them.' 

' Yes, indeed yo^i miist,' " (Vol. iL pp, lTS-80,) 
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27. Among the many remarkable poiuta in this very 
eminent life, not the least noteworthy of all is its mamy- 
sidedneee. There seems to have been no office or fiutction, 
however high or however humble, to which Bishop Pattesoii 
could not tarn, and torn efFectively, his mind or hand. 
There ia one characteristic of the old-fashioned public school 
and college edacation of England, in cases where it haa been 
heartily and genially received, for which, in our judgment, 
it has never yet had sufficient credit : its tendency to give 
Bopplenens and elasticity of mind ; to produce the readiest 
and surest learners of the various occupations of life in all 
their shapes. In the case of Bishop Fatteson, the difficulty 
really is to point out not all the things he did, but any 
things which he was not able and wont to do. An adept 
in early life at games, exercises, and amusements, he 
turned his gift of corporal versatility, thns acquired, to 
handicraft and labour of all kinds. Saint Paul, the tent- 
maker, lived in a civilised age and in civilised countries, 
and never could have been put under the straining tests 
of this class, which were constantly applied to Bishop 
Fatteson. Almost amphibious as between land and water, 
he became, while disUking the physical conditions of sea- 
life, a hardy seaman and an accomplished navigator. 
When ashore he was farmer, gardener, woodman, porter, 
carpenter, tailor, cook, or anything else that necessity 
demanded, and his large experience taught. In higher 
regions' of exertion he was, amidat the severest trials of 
epidemic dysentery or typhus, or in the crisis of some 
dangerous visit to an tintried island, physician, sui^eon, 
and the tenderest of nurses, all in one. But he never 
intermitted his sleepless activity in the most personal 
offices of a pastor, or the regular maintenance of tiie more 
public offlcas of religion. Nor did he relax his readiness 
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to turn to that Thicli vbs 6'ridently the most laborious 
and exacting of all his duties, the duty of the Bchoolmaster, 
engaged, upon the double work of opening the understand- 
ing of his pnpila, and of applying the montel instrument, 
Uma improved, to the perception, and reception, of 
Christian truth. 

28. Of his purely intellectual gifts, there can be little 
doubt that one was pre-eminent. He posseesed, in a 
degree that must have placed at his command the highest 
distinction had he remained in Europe, the gift of lan- 
guages, both in its practical and in its scientific sense. 
In the first eighteen months, or thereabouts (ii. 581), as 
he reports to his friend Professor Max Miiller, he had 
become acquainted in various degrees with five of the 
Oceanic langaages; but in his closiag years, we are 
aBsuied on the high authority of Sir "W. Martin, himself 
no mean philologist, he spoke no less a number of them 
than twenty-three (ii. 590). He had prepared and printed, 
it appears (ii. 629), elementary grammars of thirteen, and 
general vocabularies of three ; had executed considerable 
translations from portions of the Scripture, and had 
rendered hymns in the tongue of Mota, which, remarks 
Sir "W. Martin, " are described to me by competent judges 
as of singular excellence " (ii, 690), Also Psalms ; of 
which Mr. Codrington observes that they are " as lofty 
in their diction, and as harmonious in their rhythm, in 
my judgment, as anything, almost, I read in any lan- 
guage" (ii. 416). And he had comprehensively con- 
sidered, as appears from many passages in his letters, the 
principles, on vrhioh the numerous tongues of that r^on 
might be placed in mutual relation. Mr. Max Mtiller has 
himself borne warm testimony to the great attainments 
and capacities of his friend. It is, we fear, too true, that 
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much knowledge not to be redaimed, and much hope for 
the progreBs of the importMit scienee of comparatiYe 
philology, lie buried with him in the tdlent depths of 
the Pacific. 

29. But "onward" and "upward" were the insepar- 
ahle laws of his life ; and through his great gift of tongues 
his mind passed onwards to consider the general relations 
of thought and language, the law of growth in power of 
expression to which language itself is subject, and its 
necesBary imperfection as tho medium through which the 
highest truth is presented to the human understanding. 
This tendency of his mind gives an additional interest to 
the views which he took of corront ecclesiastical affairs, 
and of the controversies of tho day beyond his own 
immediate sphere. In approaching this part of our 
sabject, it may he right to begin with an endeavour to 
apprehend his exact stonding-point. 

80. Bishop Patteson was eminently, and entirely, 
an English Churchman. He believed in the historical 
Church of Christ, in the foundation by the Bedeemer of a, 
society of men, which was to endure throughout all time, 
and was to be, and to he known as, the grand depositary 
of religious truth and grace, and the main instrument for 
their communication to mankind. The Church is " a 
Divine institution, tho mystical Body of 1h.e Lord, on 
which all graces are bestowed, and through whose minis- 
trations men are trained in holiness and truth" (ii. 387). 
Not less firmly did he believe that the English Beforma- 
tion was a reform and not a revolution, lying within the 
proper competency of the local Church, and aiming, in 
the matters wherein it departed &om current usage and 
opinion, at an honest recurrence to the principles and 
practice of the primitive, and not jet disunited, Cbriattail 
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Clitirch. In this important respect Bishop Patteson pre- 
cisely coiresponded with another groat Bishop of the Eng- 
lish Church, Bishop Wilberforcc, vhoee character and ser- 
vices we* recently endeayoured to portray, and whose name 
never can grow pale upon the page of our Church History, 

31. But while he was thus, in the best and truest sense 
of the word, an Anglican, like his distinguished father the 
Judge, and while he must rank among the prime orna- 
ments of the name, the ductile and thoughtful character 
of his mind preserved him &om all rigidity and narrow- 
ness. His indulgence in judgment of men would, we 
have no doubt, have overleapt all boundaries of opinion. 
With books and thoughts his sympathies, as was right, 
had their limits : hut in his appreciation of our living 
writers on Scripture, we find him combining the names of 
Pusey, Ellicott, Lightfoot, Vaughan, Trench, Words- 
worth, Alford, and others, as men from whom he drew 
copious and varied instruction in the main subject of his 
theological studies, the test of Holy Scripture. 

32. But further, on the performances of what is called 
modem thought in matter of religion he looked with a wise 
circomspeotion and jealousy, yet also with a considerate 
sympathy, and while he deplored the precipitancy and 
levity of the ^o, he recognised, and even could enjoy 
and commend, its earnestness. The following passage is 
extracted from a letter to his brother ; — 

" I read very little indeed, except books an theology, and critioal 
books on the Bible and on languagea. Of course I am foUoviog, 
with more and more interest, the Uieologioal questioDS of the day. 
I quite Bee that much good maj (D.V.) reanlt from the spirit of 
enquiij. It i» recklessly and irreverently oondacted by many. 



* [This ii the inpenonstion of the Emea.—W. t. Q., 1878.] 



Bnt no ooe oen den; that great misconoepfionB pievul aa to the 
"Bible — the object, I mean, with which it was given, the truo iieu of 
mach of it, the necessity of ooneidering the circumetancea (political, 
BDcial, Ac.) of Ihe people to whom at different perioda of tlieir 
national life portions of it were given. 

" The proportion and analogy of tho Divine revelation are oft«n 
oretlooked. A. passage applicable to the old state of rode Jewish 
society JB traniferred lotidem veti>it, and in tlm lante apptieatitm, to 
Ihe neede of Obristiau men ; whereas, the pnnciple is, indeed, the 
same, because Ood is ever Ihe same, and the spiritaal needs of man 
and the constitution of man's nature the same, but the application 
of the principle must needs varj. 

"It requires constant prayer and gaidanca from above to bring 
out of one's treasure things new and old. And it is most difflcnlt, 
beoanse men rashly solve the difficulty by introducing the notion 
of a, ' verifying faculty ' In each man, by which he is supposed to 
be competent to disoriminate between what is of universal and 
what is of partial value in the Bible. 

" All these questions have, natuiatly, an exceeding interest tot 
me, and I read with eegemeas all such books as I can get bold of 
which bear on snch matters. 

" The movement is not one which ought to be, if it could be, sup- 
pressed. There ia an element of good in it ; and on this the tme 
Chnrchman ought to fasten, thanifUUy recognising and welcoming 
it, and drawing the true inference. We can't suppose that men in 
the nineteenth eenlnry will view the questions as they did in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth. No one centiiry exactly lesemblos 
another. We must not seek simply to reproduce what to any of us 
may appear to be a golden age of theological literature and thought. 
Men must be dealt with as thay aie." — Vol ii. pp. 147--8. 

33. As the Colonial Churcli, since the movement com- 
menced by Archhiehop Howley in 1 840, has on one side done 
so much to exhihit tme vitality in the English Church, so it 
has, on the other, given occasion to perhaps its greatest 
pain and soaadal in the publications and proceedings of 
Bishop Colepso; whose case stands in such a startling 
contrast with that of his neighhoor, Bishop Uackenzie, 
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a too early yictim of fondly devoted zeal. We do not 
pn-smne to weigh eaet of Bishop Coleneo's particular 
opinions; but it is difficult to judge from hie writings 
otherwise than that he has unconsciously passed under 
the dominion of what may be termed the destructive 
spirit. Most unhappily, he only discovered iu conference 
with a Zulu what he ought, as a Christian teacher and a 
Bishop, to have known long before ; and, fluttered and 
surprised, he thought it his duty to deliver to the world, 
in all their crudity, those notions of a neophyt* in criti- 
cism which a trained and instructed theologian would 
have been able to purge, limit, and reduce, and then to 
find their proper place for. "With himself, it ia probable 
that the unseemly schism he has created will pass away. 
Bat to Bishop Patteson his works, and the notoriety Utey 
had attained through his Episcopal title and office, were a 
Kffe and standing affliction. "Sadder, far sadder than 
aught else, is the case of Bishop Colenso " (ii. 22). This 
was in 1862, He frequently recurs to the subject ;* and 
he forms a very mean estimate of Bishop Colenso's critical 
acumen and fidelity, But even hero he derives thoughts 
of solace from the reason of the ease : — 

"Of course It will do great barm. At tbe same timo the Chnioh 
of the last century, in a state of lethargy, could not have produced 
the meD of active thought, caergy, and boldness, vhlch must some- 
timea, alaa 1 devebp themselveB in a wrong direction." — Vol. ii. p. 32. 

34. Nor can there be a better example of considerate 
handling in these delicate matters than the following 
parage, drawn &om him by the unfortnnato volume 
known as ' Essays and Reviews ' : — 



► Vol. IL pp. 31, 69, 78, 117, 171, 1 
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" I hope that men, especially Bieihopi, who dont knoiT and oAn't 
undetBbuid Jowett, non't atWpt to write agalDEt him. A mao 
lunat know Jowett, be behind the tnutain, ImoiT what he means by 
the phraseology he uses. He iB anawerable, perhaps, for not bang 
intelligible to the world at huge; bnt I am aure that not above 
one out of fifty readers will have much notion 'of what he really 
means to say, and only that one can do sny good by entering into a 
digouBaion. I confess it strikes me that, griavoos as are manj 
opiuiona that I fear he nudoubtedl; holds, hia essays are eminently 
suggestive — the esaaya appended to and iateimiied with hia Com- 
mentaries ; and that it needs delicate handling to eliminate what ii 
true and usefal Chan the error with which it is aasociated. Any- 
how he deals with qnestions openly and boldly, wbioh men wiaer 
or less honeat have ignored, consciously iguorod before. And Z 
pray Qod aome one .may be found to abon wiaely and temperately 
to the Intellectual portion of the community the true way to solve 
these difficulties and answer theae qneations. Simple dennnciation, 
or the reassertion of oar own aide of the quoation, or Uie asaigning 
our meaning and ideas to his words, will not do it." — ToL L p. 5*2.* 

35. But he "was as fearless, as he was considerate : and 
that he iras uo slave to mcrelf popular modes of statcmeEt, 
may be Ehown by a very iaterestmg passage on the Atone- 
ment. It yfOB one written within that last period of his 
life, diiriug which he seems to have attained to a yet 
clearer insight into the world he was so soon to enter. 
It is dated July 31, 1871:— 

" There is no doubt that Matthew Arnold says much that is true 
of the narrowness, bigotry, and jealons nnchristiuD temper of 
Fnritaniam ; and I suppose no one doubts that they do misre- 
present the true doctrine of Cbristiasity, both by their eicluaive 
devotion to one side only of the teaching of the Bible, and by their 
misoonceplion of their own favourite portions of Scripture. The 
doctrine of the Atooement was never in ancient times, I believe, 
drawn ont in the farm, in which Lnthor, Oalvin, Wesl^, and other* 
have lately stated it. 



• Compsre vol. il. p. 297. 
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'■ TKe fict of the Atonement through the Death of Chtiat w«a 
always dearly stated; the raminor, the 'iofcj,'the 'hota' man's 
Itedempfion and Beconciliation to God is thos bronght ahout, iteis 
not taught, if at all, afl«r the PioteBttmt fashion. 

" Oienham's 'History of the Cutholio Doctrine of the Alone- 
tuent' is a fairly written Btatcment of what wan formerly held 
and tanghL Such words as ' substitntion.' ' satisfiiction,' with all 
the ideas introduced into the subject from the uee of illustratians, 
e.jf., of oriininals acquitted, debts diaoharged, have perplexed, 
peihiqiB, rather than explained, what nost be beyond explanation. 

" The ultra-Calviniatio view becomes in the mind and language 
of the hot-lieaded ignoraut fanatio a denial of God's Unity. 'The 
merciful Bon appeasing the wrath of the angry Father,' is language 
which implies two Wills, two Connsels in the Diyina Mind (con- 
pare with this John uL 16)."— Vol. ii pp. 535-6. 

36. The opinions and feelings of Buch a man ■with refer- 
ence to the particular contentions at home, of which the 
din is ever in our ears, cannot but be full of interest. Wj a 
gentle voice, which never sounded in the tones of wrath 
or bitterness, cannot but soothe and soften us when 
whispering from hia grave. Unfortimately, with the 
methods of partial investigation and extravagant in- 
terpretation, which are in vogue, it would not be 
impossible to convict Bishop Patteson, from isolated 
passages, either of Kitualism or its direct reverse. One of 
the contmonest of all vulgar errors is to mistake warmth 
of heart and feeling, and that directness of impresEioD 
which is allied with sincerity of character, for violence 
of opinion. All that Bishop Patteson loved, he loved 
fervently. And he loved the old Cathedral service 
(ii. 200). He loved Chttrch-omamentation, such as he 
could practise it. 
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liliesuul oleanden; in lToiit,of jooug Norfolk leland pineB and 
evergreenB,"— Vol. n. p. 438 {eompart pp. 200, 291, 8*5), 

37. It IB to be borne in mind that the structural bald- 
ness of the nide edifices, in. which he had to officiate, rather 
urgently demanded the use of emheUishment to establish 
that Bevcrance of character which most would admit to be 
requisite in a religious edi£ce. His aspirations, however, 
went farther than his practice. 

" Sometimes I liaye n vision— but I must live twenty jean to 
see mora tljan a vision— of a small but exceedingly beautiful 
GhttUo chiipel, rich iDslde with mubles end Btaioed glasa and 
carved stalls end encaustic tiles and brass screen work. I hare 
a feeling that a certain use of really good ornaments may be 
desirable, and being on a yetj small scale, it might- be posBible to 
mtke a very perfect thing some day. There is no notion of my 
indulging such a thought. It mE,f come some day. and most pro- 
bably long after I hdi dead ard gone. It would be very foolish to 
spend money npoa mote necessary things than a beautiful cbapel 
at present, when iu fact I barely pay my way at all. And yet a 
really noble church is a wonderful instrumeut of education, if we 
think only of the lower way of regarding it."— Vol. il. p. 79. 

38. But besides his having, as is plain, a very true and 
strong testhetie faculty, Bishop Pattesonwas a man whose 
intensely devotional spirit entitled him, so to speak, t« 
desire beauties both of edifice and ritual, which to 
common men might be dead forms, but which for him 
would only be well-proportioned appendages and real aids. 
" I see and love the beauty of the outward foim, when it 
is known and felt to be no more than the shrine of the 
inward spiritual power" (ii. 373). At tiie same time it ia 
undeniable, that of what is known in England by the 
name of Ritualism he distinctly disapproved. ,J,u 1866, 
he writes to a sister as follows ; — 
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"It U all vnmg, Fan, Fauctions don't prauole the Catholic 
«pirit of tlie Olinroh, nor aid tlis Eastern and Western Chnrchea to 
regard us m CathoUo. Oh ! bow we need to praf for the ipirit of 
iriedom, and onderitauding, ^and coansel, and Imowledgel And 
even if these things are right, why must men be so impktient ? 
Fifty yeEiTB hence it ma? be that to reaiat some snch moTement 
might bo eTidontlj " to flght against Ood." But that a Toatmant, 
or inoenae, or genuflectiona, albeit once Jn use, ara of the easence 
of Christianity, no one venturea (o lay. , . . 

" There ia a symbolism abont the teatmenta, I admit, possibly of 
some vbIqb (o aboat one in every thoasand of our Ohnrcb people, 
bnt not in aach veatmenta as men now ore ndng, whiob, to 999 in 
every 1000, ajmkbolisa only Brane. The nest ia Usdinvaliem : and 
if the Chuich of England aocepta Medinral rather than Primitive 
usage, I. for one, don't know how ahe ia to answer the Bomaniata." 
—Vol. ii. p. 214- 

39. Neither indeed, in the high matter of Euchariatic 
doctrine, did he completely accompany the man for vhom, of 
all living men, he eeema to have had the deepest and moat 
affectionate rererence. We do not wish to enter into the 
theological details of this lofty subject. As far as wo are 
able to nnderstand and harmonise tiie numerous references 
to it, he appears to have detected a decided tendency to 
materialism in the idea of a localised presence (ii. 409), 
and thinks he finds in Mr. Eeble's ' Euobaristical Adora- 
tion,' a foreign rather than an English tone (ii. 472). 
He hesitates, even at the idea and phrase of the " con- 
tinuation" of the sacrifice of the Cross: not less, on the 
other hand, does he regret that the " sacrificial aspect of 
the rite has for a length of time been almost wholly lost 
right of " (ii. 430). He speats favourably of the teaching 
of Dr. "Waterland. But what is most touching to obserre 
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is the strife in his mind between the desire, 6n the dne 
hand, to walk in the traditian of his fathers, and maintain 
a healthy tone together with the balanced order of the 
truth ; and, on the other hand, his constantly recurring 
reluctance to believe thut such a man as John Keble could 
be wrong (ii. 265, 299), and the strong action of his 
habitual Bclf-mistruBt. 

40. To the position of the Colonial Church in its inde- 
pendence of the State, and its dependence on voluntary 
alms, he had thoroughly wedded and fitted himself, and this 
not as matter of necessity, but apparently with fiill con- 
tentment of heart and nndeTstanding. He saw in its actual 
play the machinery of Church government, such as it had 
been organised by Bishop Selwyn : he nowhere charges it 
with insufficiency or incouvemeuce. Indeed he looks with 
what may be described as a generous compassion upon the 
difficulties of the Church in England. " I can well seo 
how we in New Zealand should deal with such difficulties, 
as are presented by Bitualism, e.y. ; but in England the 
Church seems powerless" (ii. 233). He speaks with as 
much severity, as his kindly nature would allow, of the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council under the guid- 
ance of Lord Westbury. "We have no desire to send 
appeals to Lord Westbury and Co." ""We accept the 
Supremacy, as Wesleyane, Baptists, &c., accept it. I 
don't see in what other sense we can accept it " (ii. 235). 
Excesses in the Church at home he thinks are due to the 
want of a government, which in the Colonies they have- 
The Privy Council, in his opinion, exercises no moral 
influence. But if we had Diocesan Synods, including lay 
and clerical representatives in equal numbers, he thinks a 
mere fraction would he found to vote in the sense of 
Bitualism (ii. 245), so that free Belf-govemment would 
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heal the Borc.* Tlie experience of the Colonial ChnrcheB 
may, he thinks, be sapplying precedents for the authorities 
at home in the great change that must come (ii. 236). 

41. Thus strong in faith and love, happy in a balanced 
mind, and armed at all points against evil, did this manly 
and truly English Bishop exercise his mind continually on 
the problems of the day, during those hours vfhioh were 
not appropriated to some of the multifarioua duties of hia 
ovm sphere ; and signally prove himself to be " the man 
of God, thoroughly furnished unto all good works." 

42. Even of common affairs he would appear to have 
been a shrewd and gifted observer. In January 1867, when 
nothing had occurred to give token of any great coming 
change, he boldly prophesies "Ireland," i.e. the Irish 
Church, " will soon be disestablished " {ibid.). So, speak- 
ing of Prance. " The Empire seems almost systematically 
to have completed the demoralisation of the people" 
(ii. 498). Aiid of all important events reported to him 
from home, however morally remote from his own sphere 
of action, he never fails to take a truly human and sympa- 
thetic notice. 

Again, but shortly after the agonising distress of the 
Sauta-Cruz massacre, he learns team a sister that she is 



* It is certainlj remarkable, and a tkij little to oar credit, that 
while PaTliament and the conntrj' have been so much eicited dnriDg 
the present year on the subject of clergy disciplhie, and wo are told 
that this extiteraent hag lieeu tmt a. sample and foretaste of vhat is to 
follow in fntore years, the Anglican Church in New Brunswick, under 
the eicellent Bishop lls'lley, has been able quietly and with general 
satisfaction to adjust a method for trying all complaints and causes 
against clergymen; and has even added provisions for repelling ftom 
the Holy CommunioD tay-peopU of notorioasly eiil life, ^e the 
ter] interesting ' Journnl of the Third Session of the Dioce3,-ui Synod 
of Fredorjcton.' Fredericton, New Bmnswick, 1B73. i 
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going to Oermany, and is at once touched in his domestic 
Bympathies. " So, old Fan, you ore again in Clermany, at 
A I K, at Dresden. Ot, how I should liie to be with you 
there" (ii. 113). 

43. We eh^ now pass to the last diTision of the work, 
and the last period of the Uishop's life. It ia marked, aa 
regards himself, by severe pain and protracted uneasiness, 
with depression of Tital force ; and it is lightened up by 
previsions of some coming crisis, and by permitted glimpses 
into the Future that awaited him beyond the grave. It 
also presents to us in a marked manner the teal growth of 
his missionary work, the increasing ripeness of his coad- 
iutoTB, the larger numbers and greater vitality of scholars 
and of converts. But along witii this is now opened to us 
more fully another and a hideous picture, on the features 
of which it ia no less necessary, than it is painful, for us 
to dwell. 

44. Scarcely had the "West African slave-trade been 
Bupprewed, and the death-knell of slavery itself sounded 
in America and the West Indies (it having there now no 
legal existence except in Cuba), when a fresh call was 
made upon the philanthropic energies of Great Britain, in 
order to deal with a like evil on the coast of Eastern 
Africa. That call has not been unheeded ; and both diplo- 
macy and force have been employed with some success in 
the prosecution of the work of repression. In this instance, 
the Empire of the Queen has provided mwiy or moat of 
the guilty carriers ; but the demand at least, which has 
called forth the supply, has not been British. 

45. The last few years have developed a new mischief 
to which we are more nearly related. The climate of the - 
yonng colony of Queensland has created a demand lot 
coloured labour, in order to develop the great capacitiet 
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of tliat region for raismg tropical or Bemi-tropioal pro- 
ductions. And the reckless cupidity, or dashing enter- 
prise, or both, of our countrymen, has poured British 
settlers, now some thousands in number, into the Fiji 
Islands ; not leas than seventy of which (out of a total 
number which has been stated at 200), are inhabited by 
a raco who were, until a few years ago, reputed to be 
fiercely cannibal, but of whom a very large number have 
been brought within the pale of a Christian profession by 
the efforts of "Wealeyan missionaries. But here also, witti 
a Tiew to the prodactiou of sugar and coffee, a desire for 
coloured labour has arisen far beyond what the islands can 
supply. And this ciroumstanco opens to us the darkest 
part of the whole prospect. In Queensland, the Colonial 
Government (ii. 425) has made local laws for the purpose 
of checking that portion of the grievous evils engendered 
by the labour traffic, which have their seat within the 
colony. In Fiji we much fear the prevailing tone is 
lower, the settlers of an inferior stamp : there is no 
Govemmrait which can be held really responsible; and 
what is worse perhaps of all, the nature of the territory, 
the ahnndance of secluded sites (ii. 445), and of waters 
difficult or impossible of access to Queen's ships, will 
probably offer insurmountable obstacles to the eniorcemeut 
of stringent regulations with respect to the admission of 
imported labour. It maybe recollected that, in the island 
of Mauritius, the introduction of slaves was practised for 
years and years after the legal abolition of the slave-trade ; 
as was virtually admitted by Mr. Irvine, the representa- 
tive of the Mauritian planters, at a lat«r date, in his plaee 
in Parliament. 

46. To make provision for good government, and for the 
purposes of philanthropy, in the Fiji Islands, it has been 
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aerioBsly proposed by Mr. Macarthar, M.P., & fervid 
WeBleyau, that the British people BbaU, from the other 
extremity of the globe, nndertake their govemment and 
police ; and the Administration are engaged, with no light 
responsibility, in considering whether tbete are conditjons 
on which tiiis oan be done. In the time of the late 
Ministry, the Australian Colonies recommended the mea- 
sure. But when it was pointed out that this was rather 
a duty for them than for us, under the circumBtonceH, to 
undertake, that they had greatly superior facilitieB for its 
performance, and that the full countenance and moral 
support of the Home Government would be afforded them, 
the suggestion was rather warmly repudiated. So the 
political problem remains, awaiting its solution. 

47. And a very arduous problem it is. But its diffi- 
culties are light as air, compared with those which this 
mischievouB traffic is, we fear, certain to create beyond the 
holders both of Queensland and of the Fiji Islands. Prom 
this point of view, indeed, the case is not merely serious 
but, possibly or even probably, hopeless. And its constantly 
disturbing incidents both clouded the last years of Bishop 
Patteson, and extinguished the bright light of his presence 
among the Melanesian Islands. 

48. Should the islands become part of the British Empire, 
settlers wUl multiply, new capital will be invested, and 
more labourers will be required. The labour traffic will 
be extended ; the police of those seas will also be enlarged, 
perhaps at great cost to the people of this country ; but it 
will be for the regulation, not the extinction, of the 
enlarged traffic, and of that enlargement no improved 
police can possibly neutralise the mischief. From the 
tragical connection of this subject with Bishop Patteson, 
it comes about tlui the concluding portion of yi«(| 
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Tonge's work is largely occupied with the painful topic. 
It ifl also the subject of two able papers in the Ap- 
pendix by the Bishop's valued fiiend end able coadjutor, 
Mr. Codxington. We proceed tfl collect from the work 
.before us a general etatement of the case. 

49. A traffic of this kind does not begin in an abstract 
love of fiolence and cruelty; but in designs of gain,,pro- 
Becnt«d nnder circumstances which present incessant and 
strong temptation, with feeble and rare restraint. Thus, 
full of Inbricity at the best, it is nearly certaiu to deviate 
and degenerate into the moat fearful mischiefs ; and the 
very efforts of police made for its regulation, and requir- 
ing rough and Bnmmary methods, often tend at once to 
drive the trade into the worst and most reckless hands. 
The Bishop, whose practical turn is ■as remarkable as the 
elevation of hia ideas on every subject, proposed that only 
licensed vessels, with proper agents on board, should be 
allowed to convey labourera at aU, and that every vessel 
not so licensed and provided should at once be confisoated 
(ii. 439, et alibi). "Why no such measure has been adopted, 
we are unable to say. 

60. As the matter stands, we are first encountered by the 
fact that the Melaiiesiau Islander does not pass his days in an 
organised political society, but in what ia termed the savage 
life. He is thus deprived of the natural protection, which 
anything like a government would afford him, in making 
an agreement which is to narrow his liberty, and pledge 
bis labour. Then it is admitted that no labourer should 
go except under contract ; but can the term contract be 
other than an impenetrable mystery to auoh a man, 
invited to leave his country and enter into what is for him 
an unknown existence in an unknown land, and to bind 
himself there during a term of years, when his thou^ts 
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have scarcely gone beyoad the passmg day ? There are 
no interpreters; that ie, no persons comprehending the 
two langoagee, from which and into which they interpret. 
No European, who has studied the languages of the 
islands, is ever employed in the trade (ii. 443). The 
native interpreters are " inTariably untrast worthy," 
"ready with any lying story to indnoe natives to leave their 
homes." The vast majority know neither where they are 
going, nor among whom, nor for what {ii. 438). The very 
best that can happen is that they should go willingly, and 
return at tiie end of their term. But what then ? What 
experience have they had in the interval ? Hear Mr. Cod- 
rington (ii. 596) :— 

" These Melaneuaa laboorars have in veiy many ouaa been taken 
ftway &om direct miBsioiutry teacbing: are still heathen, beoause 
cftrrted into a Chmtiao land I Yeiy many otbeis would novr be 
approached by the Gioepel, which is ready to spiead among their 
fotmer homes, but does not reach them, because they are liriag 
among a Ohristiau people." 

And we see the consequences, described by the 
Bishop : — 

" An; of these natives that may be taken bock to his island wit] 
be euro to do hann. Under euch circumBtaocea, tlie South Sea 
iBlandet acquires all the low vulgar vicesof the worst olaes of white 
men, and beoomes of coarM demoialued, and the source of 
demoralisation to his people. An; respectable traveller among 
ignorant or wild races mil tell yon the same thing." — Vol. ii. 
p. 501.. 

51. Probably, no greater number will thus return ; even 
a few, however, will be so many centres of mischief. 
"What, then, is the other alternative ? The depopulation 
of the islands. In this instance, very large dnits are 
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made, from a very large field of demand, upon an ex- 
tremely narrow field of eopply. Mr. Codru^^ton points 
out (ii. 600) that the populatioa is (there appear to be 
aome rare exceptions) alr^y inaufflcient to keep up the 
fidd-labonr; that from the withdrawal of the able-bodied, 
follows the contraction of the caLtivated ares, and then, 
through an insufScient supply of food, tbe death of the 
aged, the weak, tmd the children. ' ' From this cause, as 
your Excellency has been informed, largo tracts in 
Uelanesia hare already returned to the primitivo wilder- 

52. All this is apart from the outrages and abuses, by 
which this trafftc, and the names of England and of Chris- 
tendom, hare been and are disgraced. When the limited 
nnmber of those really willing to go is exhausted, others 
must be had. When, in some of the islands, the people 
graduaUy come to an inkling of what they are about, and 
begin to raise their terms, the ship-masters go "further 
north" (ii. 599). JSov comes the torn of fraud and force. 
The natives are inveigled on board, to look at axes or 
tobacco ; the hatches are then fastened down upon th^n: 
or they are told with an incredible baseness, by these 
wretches and pests of their kind, in quest of their loath- 
some gains, that the Bishop, unable to come himself, has 
sent them to bring natives to bim. 

" His ship hsd been wreohed, he liad brokea bU leg, he had gone 
to England, and wnt them to fetch nativea to him." — Vol. ii. p. 36S. 

" In the Banke Iitands, in every cose, they took people away 
ondei false pratencea, asserting that the Biahop is ill and oan't 
oome, he has sent us to bring yon to him." — VoL ii. p. 380. 

" Sometimes even a figure was placed on deck, dreaaed m a black 
coat, with a book in his hand, according to the bbIIoi'b notion oF a 
mUbianory, to induce the natives lo come on deck; and then they 
were clapped under hatebes and canied off." — Tol. IL p. 426. 
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53. Over and above this tase decoying, there was 
violence oatrigM and ab initio : 

"Bat decoying without riolence began to fell; the naUvBH were 
becoming too cantiouB, bo the caaoea weie upset, and the man 
picked np while atmggling in the water. If they tried to resiat, 
the; were ihot at, and ail endeawmni at a leaoae were met with 
the tue of fiteormi. 

" They were thns swept ofT in such aninbeiB, that email ialanda 
loct almoet all tlieir able-bodied inbabitanU, and were iu danger of 
&mine for want of theit wotherB. Also, the Fiji plantere, thiubing 
to make the men happier b; bringing thdr wires, dsnred that 
tbia might tie done, hot it was not eas; to make ont the married 
couples, ata did tiie crewa tronble thenMelves to do bo, bnt took 
any woman they conldlaj bauds on. Husbands patsued to save the 
wives, and were shot down, and a deadly spirit of hatred and 
terror against all that was white vras aronsed." — Vol. li. p, 127. 

A ship of thia description is known among tlie islanders 
as a "snoteh-snatcli," or "thief ship" (ii. 517). But, 
Btrange to say, the tortoise-ahell trade appears io he 
blackened with a yet deeper gnilt, as it is believed (ii. 
427) that some of the traders, to please their cnatomers, 
carry ^em in pursuit of enemies, whose skullfl are a 
common trophy in the more savage islands. We cannot 
wonder that in such a state of things the service of the 
Uiseionary Bishop should be a service of more than occa- 
sional danger. But what we much fear is lest, in the final 
issue, gain should he too much both for humanity and for 
the British Navy; and that, under its fearful power to 
depopulate and demoralise, the race itself will pass away, 
and the tradition of Sishop Fatt^eon will soon belong t« a 
post having no link with the present. Apart, however, 
from this moumfal speculation, let us trace the actual 
effects aa they appear iu the voliuues before us. 

54. The death of Kr. Williams at Erromango was, 
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according to fhe account in this vork (i. Z^S), due to hU 
liuving unawares interfered with a solemnity which the 
natives were celebratiDg upon the beach. But it appears 
that, from the first. Bishop Selwyn, a spirit no less heroic 
than his successor whom he choBe and trained, found it 
necessary, in and before going ashore, to watch the signs of 
the prevailing temper of the natives, as he passed in circuit 
firom island to island. The rogalu practice of both Pre- 
lates seems to have been, in all doubtful cases, to land, or 
rather, in most cases, to take the water for the shore 
alone. As early as in 1861, ve have this record : — 

"Asweleft the little pool vhere I had jumped ashore, leavii^, 
for prudeuoe Bake, the rest behind me in the boat, one man taited 
liis bow and drew it, then onbent it, then bent it again ; but appav 
tenQy others were dissuading him from letting fl; the arrow. The 
boatnaenot ten ;ardsoffi I don't know vhy be did so.'' 

And the conclusion drawn is : 

e frequent landings." (VoL 1. 



65. Again, about the aame time : — 

" Hnmauly speaking, there are not many places that as yet I am 
able toTisit, where I realise the fact of any danger being run. 

" Yet it may happen tbat some poor fellow, who has a good cause - 
to think ill of white men, or some miicMeTona badly diepoeed 
man, may let fly a random arrow or tfear some day. 

" If BO, you will not so very much wonder, not be so very greatly 
grieved. Every clergyman runs at least as great a risk among the 
small-pox and fevera i^ town parishes. Think of Uncle James, In 
the oholem at Thorrerton." — Vol. i. p, S26. 

It was thoroughly characteristio of his chivalrous and 
unselfish oharaoter thus to minimise the perils of hia own 
qihere, to put in the foreground the palliation of any act 
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of violence, and to magmfy, for the sake of self-depre- 
ciation, tlie risks which the faithful pastor sometimes 
encounters at home, Kothing else could account for a 
comparison bo ill fitted to the facts. Out of the eight or 
nine men other than Melanesians, who appear to have 
been engaged in the work of his itinerating apostolate, 
two. Young and Ifobba, fell victima (and the Bishop had 
tlie Qarrowest possible escape) in 1864 on the fatal island 
of Santa Cruz. The Bishop himself, with Joseph Atkin, 
in 1871, raised the number to four. 

56. But in truth, excellent as he seems to have been in 
his powers of business and organisation for any ordinary 
puq)ose, he was, in his island work, driven on by an 
intensity of love to his Saviour, and to those for whom 
his Saviour died, such as left him little power to take into 
his reckoning anything that stood outside the one absorbing 
issue. On one occasion, when a large number of natives 
were assembled, and the Bishop, aa usual, went ashore 
alone and conversed with them, Mr. Tilly, R.N., who had 
charge of the vessel (and who hss given us an account of 
the Bishop, which will be read with deep interest), watched 
his coTintenance carefully in the boat, and saw it chained 
only with an intense expression of yearning love. 

" After a -while we took him into the boat again, and laj off tlie 
beach a few yards to be clear of the throng, and be able to get at 
the things he wanted to give tbem, thej coming about the boat in 
canoes ; and thia la the fact I wished to notice, viz., the look on hii 
face while the intercourse with them lasted. I was so Btnick with 
it, quite involuntarily, for I had no Idea of watching loi anything 
of the sort ; but it was one of such extreme geutlenets, and of 
jefttning towarda ihem." — Vol. ii. p. 85. 

But it is time for us to accompany this devoted man 
through the stages of the closing period. 
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57. "Wliile he had beeu ever trying to make little of 
his labonrs, and much of his scanty comforts, it is evident 
that unremitted exertion was carrying him through all 
the best years of his prime with great rapidity into an. 
early old age. The incipient signs are found in playful 
allusionB to the first grey hairs. But, early in 1870, he 
was struck down by a severe and dangerous attack of 
internal inflammation. " There was a time when I felt 
drawing near the dark valley " (ii. 430) ; and his thoughts 
ran upon the dearest among the spirits who had already 
passed it. "With darkened countenance, and frame pre- 
matnrely bowed, he wrait to Auckland for advice; and 
seemed, eays Lady Martin, quite a wreck, while he was 
striving cheerfully to describe his improvement on the 
voyage. The personal record of hie thoughts during his 
Illness (ii. 432) becomes even too solemn for quotation 
here. His ailment was declared to be chronic ; not 
necessarily fatal, but one that, without careful treatment, 
might at any moment bring on a crisis. He began to be 
aware, that there must be a change in the amount and 
character of his work ; 

''I think I Bhall huve to forego Bome of the more risky and 
adTenturoun part of the work in die islands. This is all liglit. It 
is B eign that the time is come for ma to delegate it to others. 
I don't menQ that I shall not take the voyages and stop about 
on the islaods (D.V.) as before. But I must do it all more care- 
fully, aud afoid much that of old I never thought abont" (May 9, 
1870.) Vol. ii. p. 133. 

58. At this period Lady Uartin describes bJTii — 

" His fiice, always beautiful from the unworldly purity of its 
expression, was really as the fitce of an aagel, while he spoke 
of these things, and of the love and kindness he had received. He 
•eemed to have beeu standing on the very brink of the river, and 
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it was jet doubtful whether he wsa to abide with ns. Now, looking 
back, ve can Bee how mercifully God was dealing with Hia aervani. 
A time of quiet, and of preparation for death, given to him apart 
ttota the hnrry of his dailf life, then a few months of octiTe service; 
and then the cro^ra."— Vol. ii. p, 431. 

He mended very slowly ; but he determined to Bail. 
The anzietieB of the wretched labour-traffic weighed 
hearily npon him at this time. He went to Norfolk 
Idand, and from thence to Melanesia. In September he 
approaches Santa Cruz, where the horizon still was 
charged with doom. No door had yet been opened there ; 
bnt he hopes the time will come. He completed his 
circnit in October, and, arriving at NorfoUc Island, re- 
sumed the old mapping of his day for teaching, study, and 
devotion, never forgetting correspondence in its turn; 
but with a lower level of spirite and of energy, and in 
the language of his loved and loving biographer, with 
"already the shadow, as it were, of death upon him." 
Bnt 

" From before S a.U. till soon after 9 fjs., when I go off to 
bed quite tired, I am verj seldom alone. 

" I may do a good deal of work yet, rather in a quieter way Ihan 
of old ; tmt then I need not have any more adventures, except at 
one or two places perhaps, like Santa Cruz." — Vol. ii p. 46S. 

59. His mind continnes, however, to act with unabated 
interest upon all the portions of his work ; and also npon 
Hebrew philologically viewed; upon the events of the 
year, at Borne and on the French frontier ; upon theology. 
But he confesses, as usual, his faults. 

"I think that I read too exclusively one class of books, lamnot 
drawn o«t of this partloolar kind of reading, which is ^one really 
pleMant and delightful to me, hj meeting with persona who diacoM 
other matten. I make dutifDl eCBa^ to read a bit of biatoi; or 
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As ordination approaches. That the whole Uelaneaian 
party may be present, the enfeebled man walks three 
miles up to the larger chapel at the eo-called town, for 
a three hours' service. As he writes to his sister before 
setting out, he describes the heart-searching which such 
an occasion brings, and deplores the selfiahnees ! "of many 
long years." 

60. On April 27, 1871, he set out (or the closing voyage. 
At Mota, the missionary headquarters, he lecognised a 
great progress. Christianity had so far become a power 
and habit of life, that he felt warranted, notwithstMiding 
all his strictness about the administration of baptism, in 
giving that sacrament to the yoimg children. He con- 
tempLLt«s a visit, or more than a visit, to Fiji. On a 
Sunday evening, a former scholar, who seemed in the 
interval to have forgotten ell his lessons, comes to him in. 
the dark like Kicodemus, and says : 

" ' I have for ditya been matching for a obanoe of BpeoUiig to 
yon ulone 1 Alura^s so many people about ;oa. Mj heart is so 
fall, so hot every woid goes into it, deep, deep. The old life aeemi 
a dftam. Everything eeems to be new. When a month ago I 
followed jou oat of the Bala Goto, jou said that if I wanted to 
know the meaning and power of thia teaching, I niiist praj I And 
I tried to praj, and it becomes easier as every da; I pray as I 
go about, and iu the morning and eieuicg ; and I don't know how 
to pray as I ought, bat mj heart ia light, and I know iVg all true, 
and my mind is made Dt>, and I hare been wanting to tell you, and 
so ia SogoiTnovnit, and we fonr talk together, and all wont to 
be baptised.' " (Vol. u, pp. 523-4.) 

In July he leaves this islnnd, ■where so deep a root had 
been struck, after baptising 289 persons, and goes anuntg 
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the islands. His experience is generally pleasant; bat it 
is chequered by mtnours of crime, and of retaliation for 
crime, in connection with the labour-traffic. Itetnming 
to Mota, he records a eonconrse of people flocking to be 
taught. "I sleep on a table: people under and around 
it" (ii. 533, 541). Such was the nightly preparation of 
the invalid for his long, laborious, uncomplaining days. 
Here, on the 6th of August, we have several moat 
thoughtful pages on difficulties of theology. "How 
thanks I am that I am far away &om the noise and 
worry' of this sceptical yet earnest age" (ii. 542). Sailing 
on the 20th, he sends to Bishop Abraham (ii. 546) a most 
interesting eummary of the state of things at Mota. The 
Bishops, his brethren in Now Zealand, jointly urged him 
to go to England, but be declined. The labour-traffic 
still casts a dark shadow across his path. " I hear that a 
vessel has gone to Santa Cruz, and I must be very cautious 
there, for there has been some disturbance almost to a 
certainty'' (ii. 557). 

61. And now, on September 16th, he finds himself off 
the Santa-Cruz group. 

" I pray God that if it le SU tci'B, and if it be the appointed fitite 
He may enable as in His own way to begin some little work among 
these very wild but vigoioiis energetic Islanders, I am folly aliva 
to the probability that some outragu has been committed here by 
one or more ressela. The master of the ressel that Atkin bbw 
did not deny hia intention of taking nwny from those, Or from any 
other island, any men oi boys ho could induco to come on board. 
I urn qolte anurc that we may be exposed to considerable risk on 
this Bcconnt. I trnst that all may be well ; that, if it be His will 
that any tronblo ahould como upon us, dear Joseph Atkio, his 
father and mother's only son, may be spared. But I don't fhiok 
there ia very much cause for fear ; first, because at these email reef 
iBlands they know me pretty well, thoueh they don't undetBtand as 
yet onr object in coming to them, and they may very easily oonneot 
UB white people with the other white people who have been ill-, 
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using them; second, last ye&r 1 was on shore at Nulcapu and 
Pileai for some time, Bud I can talk Bomewhat with the people; • 
third, I tblnk tljat if any yiotenee has bcou used to the natives 
of the north face of the large island, Santa Cruz, I slioll hear 
of it &om these inhabilants of the small islets to the noilJi, Nukapu 
and Fiteni, and so he forewarned." — Tol. iL p. 560. 

62. Accordingly, to Kukapti ho went oa the 20th. Four 
canoes were seen, hoveriag about the corul reef whiuh 
surrounded the island. The vessel had to feel her way ; 
80, lest the men in the canoes Bhould be perplexed, he 
ordered the boat to be lowered, and-when asked to go into 
one of the native boats, as this was always found a good 
mode of disarming suspicion," he did it, and was carried 
off towards the shore. The boat from the schooner could 
not get over the reef. The Bishop was seen to land on the 
beach, and was seen no more aliTe. But after a while, the 
islanders in the canoes began to discharge arrows at the 
crew of the schooner's boat, and Mr. Atkin was struck, with 
two others. The arrow-head of human bone was extracted 
from him ; and, the tide now rising, in spite of suffering 
and weakness, ho crossed the reef to seek the Bishop. 

63. A canoe drifted towards them : the body of a man 
was seen as if crouching in it. 

"As thej cane up with it, and lifted the bundle wrapped In 
matting into the bout, n ahout or yell arose from the shore. Watf! 
says four canoes pat off in pnrsnit ; but the others think their only 
object was to secure tho now empty cauoe as it drifted away. The 
boat came alongside, and two words past, ' The body I' Then 
it was lifted up, and laid across the skylight, rolled in the native 
mat, which was secured at the head and feet. The placid smile 
-was still on the face ; there was a palm leaf listened over the 
breast, and when the mat was opened there were five woonds, no 
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" The wounds were, one evidently given witli a club, which had 
shattered the right side of the akall at the back, aad probably was 
the first, and had destcojed life instantlj, aud almost painlessly : 
another stroke of some sharp weapon had cloven the top of the 
head; the body was also pierced in one pliiee ; and there were two 
arrow wounds in the legs, but apparently not shot at tbe living 
man, but stuck in after his full, and after ho hud been stripped, for 
the clothiog waa gone, all but the boots and eocka. In tbe front of 
the cocoa-nut palm, there were five knots made in the long leaflets. 
All this is an almost certain indication that his-deaUi was the 
vengeaDce for five of the natives. ' Blood for blood ' is a sacred 
law, almost of nature, wherever Ghristiuiity has not prevailed, and 
a whole tribe is held responsible (or the crime of one. Five men 
in Fiji are known to have been stolen tloiD Nukapu ; and probably 
their families believed them to have been killed, and believed 
themselves to be performing a sacred duty when they dipped their 
weapons in the blood of the Bisop^ whom they did not know well 
enough to understand that he was their protector. Nay, it is likely 
that there had been some such discussion, as had saved him before 
at Uai from suffering fur Pelerfe's death ; and, indeed, one party 
seem la have wished to keep him from landing, and to have thus 
solemnly and reverently treated his body. 

"Even when the tidings came in the brieF uncircumatantial 
telegram, there were none of those who loved and revered him, 
who did not feel that such waa the death he always looked for, 
and that he had willingly given liis life. There was peace in the 
thought, even while hearts trembled with dread of hearing of 
acoompanying horrors ; and when the full story arrived, showing 
how far more painless his death had been than bad he lived on to 
■ufl!^ &am bis broken health, and bow wonderfully the unoon- 
Bcious heathen bad marked him with emblems so sacred in 
our eyes, there was thankfulness and joy even to the bereaved at 

" The sweet calm smile preached peace to tbe monrners who had 
lost his guiding spirit j but they could not look on it long. The 
next morning. St. Matthew's Day, the body of John Colertdga 
Fatteson was committed to the waters of the Pacific ; his ' eon 
after the faith,' Joseph Atkin, reading the Borial Servke." 
(Vol ii, pp. 569-71.) 
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64. We have not space to dwell on the slaughter of 
Stephen Taroaniara, a native companion of the Bishop, 
faith&l lite him unto death ; but we must doroto a few lines 
to following the fate of Mr. Atkin, his well-heloTcd son in 
the ministry, and alas ! the only son of his owe mourning 
parents. Se read the Funeral Of&ce over the Bishop. 
On the 24th he celebrated the Holy Communion. During 
the celebration, his tongue faltored over some of the words. 
He at once recognised the sign of doom. He met it on 
the morning of the 29th, with a mind contented in death, 
B8 it had been gallant, wise, and good in life, but with a 
body racked and stiffened by the horrors of tetanus. 

65. The tearful history of so much nobleness now draws 
to its close ; and we have to bid farewell to a life which 
was one of the few lives, in our time, ascending up to the 
ideal. We will cite the touching words of a native convert, 
which the biographer has chosen to mart the conclusion 
Of her wort. 

" As be taught, he confirmed his word wiih his good life among 
US, as yre all know ; and b1»o that he porfeotl; w^ll helped aaj one 
who might be unhappy about aDfthing, and spoke comfort to him 
about it ; and about hia character and condoct, they are consistent 
nith tiie taw of God. He gave the eridence of it in hia practice, 
for he did nothing carelessly, leet he shonld make any one Btunible 
and turn tmm the good way; and again he did ootbing tn gain 
anything for hioiself alone, but be sought whet he might keep 
others with, and then he worked with it ; and the reason was his 
pitifolneei, and hia lore. And again, he did not despise any one, 
nor reject any one with scorn, whether it were a white or a black 
person ; he thought them all as one, and he lovod them all alike." 
(Vol ii. p, 579.) 

66. We are fully conscious that no summary can do 
justice to the character and career of Bishop Patteson, as 
they are 'Exhibited in a work like this. But we trust titat 
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enough of ita contents have been given to set forth an oat- 
line of the man, and to prompt onr readers to learn for 
thcniBclves how it 'was filled in. We ahall endeavour to sum 
up what he was in a few words ; sensible, ncTcrthcloss, that 
to those who have studied the picture, they wiU convey 
no Kghts unespected or new, and that, to those who have 
not, they must savour of exaggeration. In him were 
singularly combined the spirit of chivalry, the glorious 
ornament of a bygone time ; the spirit of charity, rare in 
every age ; and the spirit of reverence, which the favourite 
children of this generation appear to have combined to 
ban. It is hardly possible to read the significant, but 
modest, record of his sacrifices, his labours, his perils, and 
his cares, without being vividly reminded of St. Paul, the 
prince and model of all missionary labourers; without 
feeling that the Apostolic pattern is not even now without 
its imitators, and that the copy in this case well and truly, 
and not remotely, recalls the original. 

GT. MiBs¥onge, in touching words, has obBerved that his 
wounds, like those of One greater than be, were five ; pro- 
bably in revenge for five murdered natives ; and who in the 
recoids of the Church has more nobly won his tUgmata ? 
With a commendable rt^rve, she refrains &om calHug his 
death a martyrdom ; yet, thongh the manslayer may have 
only been committing an act of revenge open to mutih pal- 
liation, it was in the strictest and most literal sense a 
death for Christ and for His Gospel ; snfiiered once, courted 
a hundred times, by a man, who for years had home hin 
life in his hand, as he went upon his errand of true 
"sweetness and light," of mercy and of peace. The three 
highest titles that can be given to man are those of martyr, 
hero, saint ; and which of the three is there that in sub- 
stance it would be irrational to attach to the name of Jf^A \ q 
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Coleridge Patteaon ? To the country which owned him 
he was an honour ; for the Church which formed him he 
was a token of high powers, and a pledge of noble desti- 
nies. Thankfully indeed might she commend him to his 
rest; 

" Yettene in pace, alma beata e belia." * 



• 'Orlando Farioso,' nil. 27. 
A wajBide cross haa beau erected to 
AllingtoD, bj Lord CoIeri<tge, as we a 
beautiful inscription ; — 

In JHemoTU of 
John CoLnniDaE Patteson, D.D., MianoHARi Bishof, 

Bom in London, 1 Anr<], 182T, 
Killed at Nikipn, near the Iiland of SanU Cmz, 

SO September, 18T1, 

Together with two fetlow-workera for onr Lord, 

The ReTeieod Josefh Atein aad Sitpheh Taboakiara 

(In vengeance for vronga snBered at the handi of Europeans), 

By saTsge men whom he loved. 

And for whose sake he gave up. 

Home and country. 

And fiiends dearer than his life. 

Lord Jesua 

Qront that we m.iy live to Thea like him, 

And stand in onr lot with him 

Before Thy Throne 
At the end of the days. — Amen, 

Thus to keep alive for aftertimt 

The memory of a wise, a holy. 

And a humble man. 



b, Google 
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MACAULAT.* 

1. A FECuuAs facility, and one approaching to the dra- 
■matic order, belongs to the succeBaM painter of hiatorical 
portraits, and belongs also to tho true biographer. It is 
that of representing personality. In the picture, what 
we want is not merely a collection of unexceptionable 
lines and colours so presented as readily to identify tiieir 
original. Such a work is not the man, but is only a dnly 
attested certificate of the man. What we require, how- 
ever, is the man and not merely the certificate. In the 
same way, what we want in a biography, and what, 
despite the etjraiology of the title, we very seldom find, 
is life. The very best transcript is a failure, if it be a 
transcript only. To fulfil its idea, it must have in it the 
essential quality of movement; must realise the lofty 
fiction of the divine Shield of Achillea, where the upturn- 
ing earth, though wrought in metal, darkened as the 
plough went on; and the figures of the battle-piece dealt 
their strokes and parried them, and dragged out &om thd 
turmoil the bodiea of their dead, 

2, To write the biography of Lord Macaulay was a most 
arduous task. Such seems to have been the conception, 
with which it was approached ; nor is it belied by the 



• Reprinted from the Qoitrterly Bevieia for July 1876. Art. I. — 
TAe JAU and Letters of Lord Macauiafi. By hie Nephew, George Otto 
TreTelyaJ4 M.P. In Two Volumes. London, 1876. 
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happy faculty irith -which it has been accompUBhed. 
Mr. Trevelyaa liad already achieved a reputation for con- 
BpicuoTiB ability ; and the honour of near relationship waa 
in this case at least a guarantee for reverent and devoted 
love. But neither love, which is indeed a danger as Teli 
aa an aUy, nor intelligence, nor assiduity, nor fo:i^etfiikiess 
of self, will make a thoroughly good biography, -without 
this subtle g^ of imparting life. By this it -was that 
Boswell established himself as the prince of all biographers ; 
by this Mr. Trevelyan has, we believe, earned for himself 
a place on what is still a somewhat scanty roll. 

3. Beyond doubt, his subject has supplied him with 
great, and, to the general reader, unexpected advantages. 
The -world was familiar in a high degree -with the name 
of Lord Uacaolay, and thought it knew the man, as one 
transcendent in much, and greatly eminent in all, that he 
undertook. With the essayist, the orator, the historian, 
the poet, l^e great social star, and even the legist, vrs 
were all prepared, in our antioipations of this biography, 
to renew an admiring acq-uaintance. But there lay 
behind all these what was in truth richer and better than 
them all, a marked and nohle h-uman character ; and it 
has not been the well-kno-wn aspects, and the better- 
known works, of the man which Mr. Trevelyan has made 
it his main purpose to exhibit. He has executed a more 
congenial and delightful office in exhibiting ad vivum this 
personality, of which the world knew little, and of which 
its estimate, though never low, -was, as has now been 
shown, -very far beneath the mark of truth. This is the 
pledge which he gives to his readers at the outset 
(vol. i. p. 3) : 

"For every ouo who sat vith Mm in private oompaiiy, or ai the 
transaction of public busincH, for every ten irho have listened to 
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nis orator; in ParliBmeut, or on the bnsliDgs, there muBt be tens 
of thonsands nhose interest in hislorj and liCeratore he haa 
awBikened and informed by iiia pen, end who would gladly know 
what manner of man it leae that haa done them eo great a eervice. 
To gratify that most legitimate wish is the duty of those, who have 

the means si their conioand His own letters will snppl; 

the deScioncies of the biogropbei." 

And the promiao thus conveyed be redeems ia some 
nine hundred and fifty pagea, which are teo few rather 
than too many. In the greater part of the work, he 
causeR Lord Macaulay to epcak for liimself. In the rest 
he is, probably for the reason that it was Lord Macaulay's 
custom to destroy the letters of his correspondents, nearly 
the Bolc interlocutor ; and the sotting will not disappoint 
those who admired, and are jealous for, the stones. 

4. Lord Maeanlay lived a life of no more than fifty-nine 
years and three months. But it was an extraorduiarily 
fill! life, of sustained exertion ; a high tahle-land, without 
depressions. If in its outer aspect there be anything 
wearisome, it is only the wearisomeness of reiterated 
splendours, and of success so uniform aa to be almost 
monotonous. He speaks of himself aa idle ; but his 
idleness was more active, and carried with it hour by 
hour a greater espenditure of brain-power, than what 
most men regard as their serious employments. He 
might well have been, in his mental career, the spoiled 
child of fortune ; for all he tried auccecdod, all he touched 
turned into gems and gold. In a happy childhood he 
evinced extreme precocity. His academical career gave 
sufficient, though not redundant, promise of after celebrity. 
The new golden age he imparted to the ' Edinburgh 
Eeview,' and his first and moat important, if not best, 
parliamentary speeches in the grand crisis of the first 
Keforin Sill, achieved for him, years before he had 



readied the nuddle point of life, what may justly be termed 
an immense dietinction. 

5. For a century and more, perhaps no man in this 
country, with the exceptions of Mr. Pitt and of Lord 
BjTon, had attained at thirty-two the fame of Maeaulay. 
His parliamentary anccess, and his literary eminence, 
were each of them enough, as they stood at this date, 
to intoxicate any brain and heart of a meaner order. 
Bnt to theae was added, in his case, an amount and 
quality of social attentions such as invariably partake 
of adulation and idolatry, and as perhaps the high circles 
of London never before or since have lavished on a 
man whose claims lay only in himself, and not in his 
descent, his rank, or his possessions. Perhaps it was good 
for his mental and moral health, that the euerrating 
action of this proeesB was suspended for four years. 
Although after his return from India in 1 839 it could not 
but revive, he was of an age to bear it with less peril 
to his manhood. He seems at all times to have held his 
head high above the stir and the fascination, which excite 
and enslave the weak. His masculine intelligence, and 
his ardent and single-minded devotion to literature 
probably derived in this respect essential aid from that 
depth and warmth of domestic affections, which lay nearer 
yet to the centre of his being. 

6. Mr. Trevelyan has further promised ns (i. 4) that he 
" will suppress no trait in his disposition, or incident in 
his career, which might provoke hlame or question. . . . 
Those who best love him do not fear the consequences of 
freely submitting his character and his actions to the 
public verdict." The pledge is one which it was safe to 
give. It is with Macaulay the man that the biographer 
undertakes to deal, and not with Macaulay the auttior. 
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Upon the structure of Ids mind, upon ita eitraordinary 
eniiowments and its besetting dangers, there is mach. that 
must or may he said, in tones of question and of ■warning, 
aa 'rcell ae of admiration and applause. But aa regards tbe 
character and life of the man, amall indeed is the space 
for animadversion ; and the world muat be more censorious 
than we take it to be if, after. reading these Tolumes, it 
does not conclude with thankfulness and pleasure that the 
writer, who had so long ranked among its marvels, has 
also earned a high place among its worthies. 

7. He was, indeed, prosperous and brilliant ; a prodigy, 
a meteor, almost a portent, in literary history. But 
his courae wa^ laborious, truthiii], simple, independent, 
noble; and all these in an eminent degree. Of the 
inward battle of life he seems to have known nothing : 
his mind was (so to speak) self-contained, coherent, and 
harmonious. Hia experience of the outward battle, 
which had reference to money, was not inconsiderable, 
but it was confined to his earlier manhood. The general 
outline of his career has long been familiar, and offers 
neither need nor scope for detail. After four years of 
high parliamentary distinction, and his first assumption of 
office, he accepted a lucrative appointment in India, with 
a wise view to hia own pecuniary independence, and a 
generous regard to what might be, as they had been, the 
demands of his nearest relations upon his affectionate 
bounty. Another term of four years brought him back, 
the least Indian, despite of his active labours upon the 
legislative code, of all the civilians who had ever served the 
Company. He soon re-entered Parliament; but his zest 
for the political arena seems never to have regained the 
temperature of his virgin love at the time of the Beform 
Sill. He had offered his resignation of office during the 
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debates on the Emaucipatioa Ai;t, at a timo when salary 
was of the utmost importance to him, and for a cause 
■which was far more his father's than his own. This he 
did with a promptitude, and a manly unconsciousness of 
effect or merit in the aet, which were truly noble, 

8. Similar was his dignified attitude, when his consti- 
tuents of Edinburgh committed their first and last fault, in 
rejecting him on account of hia vote for Maynooth. This 
was in 1847. At the general election in 1852, they were 
again at his feet ; as though the final cause of the indig- 
nity had been only to enhance the triumph of his re- 
election. Twice at least in the House of Commons he 
arrested the successful progress of legislatiTC measures, 
and slew tlicm at .a moment's notice and by his single 
arm. The first of these occasions was the Copyright Bill 
of Serjeant Talfourd in 1841 ; the second, the Bill of 
1853 for excluding the Master of the Bolls Irom the 
House of Commons. But, whenever he rose to speak, it 
was a summons like a trumpet-call to fill the benches. 
He retired from the House of Commons in 1856. At 
length, when in 1857he was elevated by Lord Palmcrston 
to the Peerage, all the world of letters felt honoured in 
his person. The claims of that, which he felt to be indeed 
his profession, acquired an increasing command on him, 
as the interests of political action grew less and less. 
Heither was social life allowed greatly to interfere with 
literary work, although here, too, his triumphs were 
almost unrivalled. Only one other attraction had power 
over him, and it was a life-long power— the love of his 
sisters ; which, about the mid-point of life, came to mean 
of his sister, Lady Trevelyau. As there is nothing 
equally touching, so there is really nothing more wonder- 
ful ia the memoirsj than the large, the immeasurable 
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olundance of this gushing stream. It is not auiprising 
that the full reservoir overflowed upon her children. 
Indeed he eeems to htive had a store of this love, that 
could not be eihausted (ii. 209), for little children gener- 
ally ; his simplicity and tenderness vying all along in 
graceful rivalry with the manly qualities, which in no one 
were more pronounced. After some forewamings, a period 
of palpable decline, which was brief as well as tranquil, 
brought him to his end on the 28th of December 1859. 

9. With these few words we part from the general 
account of Macaulay's life. It is not the intention of this 
article to serve for lazy readers, instead of the book which 
it reviews. In the pages of Mr. Trevelyan they will find 
that which ought to be studied, and can hardly be 
abridged. They ivill find, moreover, let us say in 
passing, at no small number of points, the nearest 
approach witliin our knowledge, not to the imitation but 
to the reproduction of an inimitable style. What remains ■ 
for critics and observers is to interpret the picture which 
the biography presents. For it offers to us much matter 
of wide human interest, even beyond and apart from the 
numerous questions, which Macaulay's works would of 
themselves suggest. 

10. One of the very first things that must strike the 
observer of this man is, that ho was very unlike to any 
other mtui. And yet this unlikeness, this monopoly of 
the model in which he was made, did not spring from 
violent or eccentric features of originality, for eccentricity 
he had none whatever, but from the peculiar mode in 
which the ingredients were put together to make up the 
composition. In one sense, beyond doubt, such powers as 
his famous memory, his rare power of illustration, his 
command of language, separated him broadly from others; 
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but gifts like these do not make the man ; and wtt now for 
the first time know that he possessed, in a far larger 
sense, the stamp of a real and strong individuality. The 
moat splendid and complete assemblage of intellectual 
endowments does not of itseli suffice io create an interest 
of the kind that is, and will be, now felt in Macaulay. It 
is from ethical gifts alone that such an interest can spring. 
II. These existed in him not only in abtmdance, but 
in forms distinct from, and even contrasted with, the 
fashion of his intellectual faculties, and in conjunctions 
which come near to paradox. Behind the mask of splen- 
dour lay a singular simplicity ; behind a literary severity 
which sometimes approached t« vengeance, an extreme ten- 
derness ; behind a rigid repudiation of the sentimental, a 
sensibility at all times quick, and in the latest times 
almost threatening to sap, though never sapping, his 
manhood. He, who as speaker and writer seemed above 
all others to represent the age and the world, had the real 
centre of his being in the simplest domestic tastes and 
joys. He, for whom the mysteries of human life, 
thought, and destiny appear to have neither charm nor 
terror, and whose writings seem audibly to boast in every 
page of being bounded by the visible horizon of the 
practical and work-day sphere, yet in his virtues and in 
the combination of them, in his freshness, bounty, 
bravery, in bis unshrinking devotion both to causes and 
to persons, and most of all, perhaps, in the thoroughly 
inborn and spontaneous character of all these gifts, really 
recalls the age of chivalry and the lineaments of tiie 
ideal. The peculiarity, the differentia (so to speak), of 
Macaulay seems to us to lie in this, that while, as we 
frankly think, there is much to question — nay, much here 
and there to regret or even censure in his writings — the 
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excesB or defect, or whatever it may be, ie nerer really 
ethical, but JB in all caaes due to something in tiie struc- 
ture and habits of his inteUect. And again it is pretty 
plain that the faults of that intellect -were immediately 
aEsociated with its ezceUeuces : it was in some senae, to 
use the language of hia own Hilton, "dark with exces- 
Bive bright." * 

12. Macaulay was singularly free of yices, and not in 
the sense in which, according to Swift'e note on Burnet, 
William III. held such a freedom ; that ia to say, " aa a 
man Is free of a corporation." One point only we reserre ; 
an occasional tinge of at least literary vindictiTeness. 
"Was he envious ? Never. "Was he flervile? No. "Was 
he insolent? No. Was he prodigal? No. Was he 
avaricioBB? No. Was he aelflsh ? No. Was he idle f 
The question is ridiculous. "Was he false ? No ; bnt 
tme as steel, and transparent as crystal. Was he vain? 
"We hold that he was not. At every point in the ugly 
list be stands the trial ; and though in his history he 
judges mildly some sins of appetite or passion, there ia no 
sign in his life, or his remembered ch^acter, that he was 
compounding for what he was inclined to. 

The most disputable of the negatives we have pro- 
nounced is that which relates to vanity ; a defect rather 
than a vice ; never admitted into the septenary cat^ogue 
of the mortal sins of Dante and the Church ; often lodged 
by the side of high and atrict virtue, often allied with 
an amiable and playfiil innocence; a token of imperfec- 
tion, a deduction from greatness ; and no more. For this 
imputation on Macaolaj there are apparent, bat, as wq 
thiik, only apparent, grounds. 

• ' Paradise Lost," iii. 380. 
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1 3. His moderatian in luxuries and pleasures Ib the more 
notable and praiseworthy because he was a man ■who, vrith 
extreme healthiness of faculty, enjoyed keenly what he 
enjoyed at all. Take in proof the following hearty notice 
of a dinner a quattr' occM to his Mend : ' ' Ellis came to 
dinner at seven, I gave him a lobster- curry, woodcock, 
and maccaroui.* I think that I will note dinners, as 
honest Pepys did " (ii. 243 ; compare ii. 281). 

14. His love of books was intense, and was curiously 
developed. In a walk he would devour a play or a volume 
(ii. 2B7, 299, 282). Once, indeed, his performance em- 
braced no less than fourteen Books of the 'Odyssey' 
(vol. ii. 295). "His way of life," says Mr. Trevelyan, 
" would have been deemed solitary by others ; but it was 
not solitary to him" (ii. 465). This development blos- 
somed into a peculiar specialism (ii. 466). Henderson's 

, ' Iceland ' was " a favourite breakfast-book " with him. 
" Some books, which I would never dream of opening at 
dinner, please me at breakfast, and vies versd ! " There is 
more subtlety in this distinction, than could easily be 
found in any passage of his writings. But how quietly 
both meals are handed over to the dominion of the master- 
propensity ! This devotion, however, was not without 
its drawbacks. Thought, apart from books and from 
composition, perhaps he disliked, certainly he eschewed. 
Crossing that evil-minded sea, the Irish Channel, at night 
in rough weather, ho is disabled from reading : ho wraps 
himself in a pea-jacket and sits upon the deck. "WTiat is 
his employment ? He cannot sleep, or does not. What 
an opportunity for moving onwards in the processes of 
thought, which ought to weigh on the historian. The 



* On thia word tide oote, p. 276. 
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wild yet soothing music of the waves would have helped 
him to watch the verging thia way or that of the judicial 
scales, or to dive into the prohlems of human Ufe and 
action which history continually is called upon to sound. 
No, he cared for none of this. He set ahout the'mar- 
vellous feat of going over ' Paradise Lost' from memory; 
when he found he could still repeat half of it (ii. 263). 
In a word, he was always conversing, or recollecting, or 
reading, or composing ; but reflecting, never. 

15. The laboriousness of Macaulay as an author demands 
our gratitude ; all the more because his natural speech 
was in sentences of set and ordered structure, well-mgh 
ready for the press. It is delightful to find, that the 
most successful prose- writer of the day was also the most 
painstaking. Here is indeed a literary conscience. The 
very same gratiflcation may be expressed with reference 
to our most successful poet, Mr. Tennyson. Great is the 
praise due* to the poet: still greater, from the nature of 
the case, that share which falls to the lot of Macaulay. 
Tor a poet's diligence is, all along, a honeyed work. He 
is ever travelling in flowery meads. Macaulay, on the 
other hand, unshrinkingly went through an immense mass 
of ini[uiry, which even he sometimes felt to be irksome, 
and which to most men would have been intolerable. He 
was perpetually picking the grain of com out of the bushel 
of chaff. He freely chose to undergo the duet, and heat, 
and strain of battle, before he would challenge from the 
public the crown of victory. And in every way it was 
_ remarkable that he should maintain his lofty standard of 
conception and performance. Mediocrity is now, as for- ' 
merly, dangerous, commonly fatal, to the poet : but among 
even the successful writers of prose, those who rise sen- 
sibly above it are the very rarest exceptions. The testa 
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of excellence in proso are as much. lees palpable, aa the 
ptthlie appetite is less fastidiouB. Moreorer, we are moving 
downwards in ttis respect. Tlie proportion of middling 
to good writing conatantly and rapidly increases. "With 
the average of performance, the standard of judgment 
progressively declines. The inexorable conacientiousness 
of Ilacaulay, his determination to put out nothing from 
his hand which bis band was still capable of improving, 
was a perfect godsend to the best hopes of our slipehod 
generation. 

1 6. It was naturally consequent upon this habit of treat- 
ing composition in the spirit of art, that he should extend 
io the body of bis books mnch of the regard and care, 
which he so profusely bestowed upon their bouI. We have 
accordingly had in him, at the time when the need was 
greatest, a most vigilant guardian of the language. We 
seem to detect rare and slight evidences of careleBSuess in 
his Journal : of which we can only say that, in a produc- 
tion of the moment, written for himself alone, we are 
surprised that they are not more numerous and consider- 
able, lu general society, carelesBness of usage is almost 
universal, and it is exceedingly difScnlt for an individual, 
however vigilant, to avoid catching some of the trashy or 
faulty usages which are continually in his ear. £at in 
his published works bis grammar,* his orthography, nay. 



I • In an nnpabliahad paper on 'Appointment bj Competition,' we 
find (at ii. 342) the following leatence : " Instead of purity resultini] 
from thai arrangement to India, England itself wonld loon be tainted." 
C»n the construction, of which the words we have italicised are it^ 
eiample, be found anywhere in the published works of Macaulay ? Or 
in any writer of fair repute before the present century? Or eren 
before the present day ? Let any one, who desires to test Its accuracy, 
try to translate it into a fareign language. Fonblanque, who wta 
landably jealous Tof our noble mother toDgqe, protected against thjs 
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his punctaatioD (tw often aurrendered to the printer), 
are fanltlefis. On these questions, and on the lawfulness 
or unlawfulness of a word, he may eYcn he called an 
authority without appeal ; and we cannot doubt tliat we 
owe it to his works, and to theii houndless circulation, 
that we have not in this age witnessed a more rapid 
conniption and degeneration of the language. 

17. To the literary success of Macaulay it would be diffi- 
cult to find a parallel in the history of recent authorship. 
For this, and probably for all future, centuries, we are to 
regard the public aa the patron of literary men ; and as a 
patron abler than any that went before bo heap both fame 
and fortune on its favourites. Setting aside works of 
which the primary purpose was entertainment, Tennyson 
alone among the writers of out age, in point of public 

Huge. Hi> editor reconili th« protest ; ind in the neit page himaelf 
commits the crime. We find Rnother example in MuAulaj'a letter to 
hia father at p. 150 of Tol. i. " All minds eeera to he perfect!; made 
np u to the cert^ntf of Calkoiie Emancipatiim having come at last." 
Thie Terj alorenly form of speech is now comiag in upon db like > 
flood, through the influence of newspaperB, offidal corraaponclmce, imd 
we fcoow not what bcaide. As to errors of printing not obviously due 
to the operatiTe department, during our aearchea in preparatioD for 
this article we hava only chanced to atumlile upon one; in the Essay 
OD Bacon, the word AnHrpOTry^^m ia twice printed with the accent on 
the antepenuitima. Hr. Tieiclysa recorda the rigour with which 
Macaulay proaoribed " Boaphorua " instead of Bosporus (a partial reform 
only), and Syren instead ef Sireu. In the interests of extreme 
accuracy, we raise the questioa whether Macaulay himself is correct in 
writing macaroni (ii. 243) instead of taaccoroni. Macaroni ia according 
to the French uaa^, and i* referred by Wabster to /lAxap, a derivation 
which we utterly reject.' But the original word ia Italian, and ia 
derived from nucca, signifpng abundance or heap (see the admirable 
'Tramater' Dictionary, Naples, 1831). [The usage qaeationed in this 
note, which mny be termed a faiae genitive, has lately met my eye in 
Goldsmith. He had great natural graces of style, but waa too hasty 
and careless to carry great authority. Can it be found in the Bible or 
Prayer Book, in Shakespeare, Milton, Dryden, Swift, Johnson, ox 
Boris?— W. £. 0., 1878.] i 
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favour, and of emolament following upon it, conies near 
to Macaalay. But Tennyson was laboriously cultivatmg 
hia gifts for many years, before he acquired a position in 
the eye of the nation. Macaulay &eali irom college, in 
1825, astonished the world by his brilliant and most 
imposing essay on Milton. Full-orbed he was seen above 
the horizon;, and full-orbed, after thirty-five years of 
constantly-emitted splendour, he sank beneath it. 

18. His gaina &om literature were extraordinary. The 
cheque for 20,000/. is known to all. But his accumulation 
was reducef' by his bounty ; and his profits would, it is 
evident, have been far larger BtUl, had he dealt withihe 
products of his mind on the principles of economic science 
(which, however, he heartily professed), and sold his 
wares in the dearest market, as he undoubtedly acquired 
them in the cheapest. ITo one can measure the elevation 
of Macaulay's character above the mercenary level, with- 
out bearing in mind, that for ten years after 1825 he was 
a poor ^nd a contented man, though ministering to the 
wants of a father and a family reduced in circumstances j 
though in the blaze of literary and political success; and 
though he must have been conscious from the first of the 
possession of a gift which, by a less congenial and more 
compulsory use, would have rapidly led him tc opulence. 
Yet of the comforts and advantages, both social and 
physical, from which he thus forebore, it is so plain that 
be at all times formed no misanthropic or ascetic, but on 
file contrary a very liberal and genial, estimate. It is 
truly touching to find that never, except aa a Minister, 
until 1851 (ii. 291, 292), when he had already lived fi% 
years of his fifty-nine, did this favourite of fortune, thia 
idol of society, allow himself the luxury of a carriage. 

19. It haa been observed, that neifiet in art nor lettera 
did Macaulay diaplay that faculty of the higher critidBm, 

oogic 



which depends upon certain refined perceptdons and the 
power of subtle analysis. His analysis was always rongh, 
haaty, and sweeping, and his perceptions robust. By these 
properties it was that he was so eminently ^oprueoi, not in 
the vulgar sense of an appeal to spurious sentiment, but 
as one bearing his reader along by violence, as the Rivet > 
Scamonder tried to bear Achilles. Tet he was never 
pretentious ; and he ssid fi'ankly of himself, that a 
criticism like that of Lessing in his Laocoon, or of Goethe 
on Hamlet, fiUed bim with wonder and despair. His 
intense devotion to the great work of Dante (ii 22) is not, 
perhaps, in keeping with the genial tenour of his tastes 
and attachments; but is in itself a circumstance of 
much interest. 

We remember, however, at least one observation of 
Macaulay's, in regard to art, which is worth preserving. 
He observed that the mixture of gold with ivory in great 
works of ancient art — for example, in the Jupiter of 
Phidias — was probably a condescension to the tastes of 
the people who were to be the worshippers of the statue ; 
and he noticed that in Christian times it has most rarely 
happened that productionB great in art have also been the 
objects of warm popular veneration. 

20. Neither again had he patience for the accurate col- 
lection of minute particulars of evidence, to disentangle an 
intricate controversy, and by the recovery of the thread to 
bring out the tmth. He neither could, nor would have 
done, for example, what Mr. Elwin has done in that 
masterly Preface to the Letters of Pope, which throws so 
much light upon the character.* All such questions he 
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eitliet passed by uimoticed, or else carried by storm. He 
loft them to tbe OeruLOiis, of whoBO labours be possessed 
little knowledge, aad formed a very inaiifflcient estimate. 
TTia callectLon of psiidoulars was indeed most minute, but 
be was the master, not tbe servant, of his subject matter. 
Wben once bis rapid eye :was struck with some powerful 
effect, he could not wait to ascertain whether bia idea, 
formed at a first view, really agreed with tbe ultimate 
presentation of the facts. If, however, he wrote many a 
line that was untrue, never did be write one that he did 
not believe to be true. He very rarely Bubmitted to 
correct or to retract ; and yet not because he disliked it, 
hut simply because, from tbe habits of bis mind, he could 
not see the need of it. Ifotbin^ can be more ingenuous, 
for example, than the following passage, written when he 
was at tbe very zenith of bis fame (ii. 442), in 1858 : 

"To-day I got a letter &om , poiuting out what I miut 

admit to be a gross imptoprletr of language in my book; an 
impropriet; of a sort rare, I hope, witb ma. It ehall be coneoted, 
and I am obliged to the fellow, little as I like him." 

21. If then Macaulay failed beyond many men inferior to 
himself in tbe faculty (as to his works) of self-correction, 
what was the cause of this defect ? It certainly did not 
lie in any coarse, outward, vulgar view of bis calling. 

It was not in such a spirit that Macaulay wooed tho 
Uuses. In whatever garb be wooed them, it was always 
in the noble worship of tbe Qeorgics, as tbe divinities — 

"Quanun soora fero mgenti percuUiiH amoie." 

Though, relatively to tbe common standard of literary 

production, his very worst would have been good, bis taste 
end bit principle alike forbade him to be Batisfied with 
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tmything less than his beet. His conception of the 
vocation Traa lofty to the utteimoBt ; his esecntion was in 
the like degree acmpuIouB and careful. !N^owhere, per- 
haps, can we find a more true description of the motive 
which impels a great -writer, than in the fine thought and 
lines of PUicaja : 



Ko, that poet was content to sing for love of singing ; 
" Pujch' io cantando del bell' Amo in riva 
Sfoghi r alto deaio ohe '1 oor mi tode." 

22. He could not, indeed, have accepted that portion 
of the Italian minstrel's " self-denying ordinance" which 
dispensed with Fame. "With the entire and peculiar force 
of his iancy, he projected in his mental vision the renown 
which the future was to bring him ; and, having thus 
given body to his abstraction, allowed himself to dwell on 
it with rich enjoyment, as on some fair and boundless 
landscape. On the publication of his History, he felt as 
in all ite fulneaa, so in all its forms. 



" The sale has eutpaased espeotation ; but that proTes only that 
people have formed a high idea of what they are to have. The 
dUappointment, if there is disappointmeDt, will be great. All 
that I hear is laudatory. Bat who can trust to praise that is 
ponied into bis own ear ? At all e?ents, I have aimed high. 
I have tried to do something that may be remembered. I have 
had the year 2000, and even the year 30DO, often in my mind. 
I have sacrificed nothing to temporary feahiouB of thought and 
■tyle ; and, if I foil, m; &ilure will be more honourable than nin^- 
tenths of the suocesBeB that I have witnessed " (ii. 246). 



I ' Cinque Maggio,' 
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Most true, Tet ve infer from the general Btrain of his 
Journals and Letters, that even had there teen no such 
thing as fame in his view, he still would have written for 
the sake of writing ; that for him reputation was to work, 
what pleasure pnqierly is to virtue; the normal sequel, 
the grace and complement of the fall-formed figure, hut 
not its centre, not its heart. 

23. We have spoken of some contrast between Macaulay 
himself and his works. It cannot he more fairly illus- 
trated than an instance in which Mr. Trerelyan, tme to 
his pledge, has not shrunk from exhibiting. Macaulay 
used the lash with merciless severity against the poems of 
Bobert Montgomery ; and it entered deeply into the fiesh 
of the man. Like " poor Yorick," there are those who 
remember Montgomery, and who can say of him this, 
that if he was not, as he was not, "a fellow of infinite 
jeet, of most excellent fancy," he was a man of pure and 
high character, and of natural gifts much above the com- 
mon. K his style was affected, his life was humble. He 
committed the fault of publishing, as hundreds do, in- 
different verses ; and the popular press of the day, with 
the public at its back, offered an absurd worship before 
the idol. But he was an idol ; and Macaulay, as the 
minister of justice for the welfare of the repubhc of letters, 
hurled him from the pedestal into the abyss. It was, we 
have not a doubt, wiUiont a shadow of ill-feeling towards 
the culprit that the judge, in this instance, put on the 
black-cap of doom. We very much regret, that when 
Montgomery subsequently appealed for mercy, although it 
seems he had the folly to intennix some kind of menace 
with his prayer, Macaulay (ii. 276) refused to withdraw 
his article, which had more than served its purpose, from the 
published collection of his Essays; so that this bad poet, but 
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respectable and respected man, is not allowed the sad 
privilege of oblivion, and tbe public are still invited to 
look on and see the immortal terrier worrying the mortal 
mouse. 

24. "We have here an e^cample of the inability of 
Macanlay to jndge according to measure. Bnt this is 
not the point w& seek to illustrate. What was the fault 
of Bohert Montgomery? It certainly did not lie in the 
adulation he received; that was the fault of those who 
paid it. It lay simply and wholly in the publication 
of bad poems. And chiefly of ttie first bad poem; 
for when public praise told him his lines were good, 
and enabled bi-m to go to Osford for education with the 
proceeds, it was surely a most venial act on his part to 
give way to the soft illasion, and again and again to 
repeat the operation. Hie sin, then, was in giving a bad 
poem to the world. For this sin ho was, as Scott says, 
"sair mashackered and misguggled" by the reviewer. 
But the very offence, so mercilessly punished by Macaulay 
the author, was habitually favoured and promoted by 
Macaulay the man. See his iToumal (in or about 1836, 
ii. 413). 

" I sent some money to Miss , a middling irriieT, irhom 

I reltGTed some time ago .... Mrs. agttin. I ^111 send lier 

five pounds mote. Tliia will make fifty ponnda in ft few months to 

a bad. writer whom I novar saw .... If the authoi' of ia 

really in distress I would gladly assbt him, though I am nu 
admirer of his poetry.'* 

There is no way of promoting the publication of had 
books so effectual, as that of giving subsidies to persons 
who mistake their vocation in becoming and continuing 
bad authors. 

25. There is, indeed, one patent, and we might almost say 
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lamentable void in the generally engaging picture Trhich 
the ' Life o£ Macaalay ' has presented to ub. We see his 

many virtues, his deep affections, his sound principles of 
ciTil, social, and domestic action in full play ; nor is there 
anyrhere found, or even suggested, a negation of those 
great principles of belief, ■which establish a direct personal 
relation between the human sonl and its Creator, and an 
harmonious continuity between our present stage of destiny, 
and that which is to succeed it in the world to come. Ur. 
Trevelysn has noticed his habitual reserve on subjects of 
religion ; a habit perhaps first contracted in self-defence 
against the rather worrying methods of his excellent, but 
not sympathetic, nor always judicious, father. He speaks 
of Bacon's belief of Revelation, in words which appear to 
imply that the want of it would have been a reproach or 
a calamity; and, when challenged as to his own convic- 
tions before the constituency of Leeds, he went as far, iu 
simply declaring himself to be a Christian, as the self- 
respect and delicacy of an honourable and independent 
mind conld on such an occasion permit. He nowhere 
retracts what is thus stated or suggested. Much may be 
set down to the reserve, which he commonly maintained 
on this class of subjects; but there are passages which 
suggest a doubt whether he had completely wrought the 
Christian dogma, with all Its lessons and all its consola- 
tions, into the texture of his mind, and whether he had 
opened for himself the springs of improvement and of 
delight which so many have found, and will ever find, in 
it. At the same time, with a sigh for what we have not, 
ire must be thankful for what we have, and leave to One, 
wiser than ourselves, the deeper problems of the human 
soul and of its discipline. 
26, "We are free, however, to challenge outright the decU- 
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ration of Mr. Trevelyan, that his uncle had a decided and 
strong taste for theology. " He had a strong and enduring 
predilection for religious speculation and controversy, and ' 
was widely and profoundly read in eccleaiastieal history" 
(ii. 462). For all controverey, and for all speculation 
which partook of controversy, he manifestly had not a 
sour or querulons, but a genial and hearty love. And 
again, as respects ecclesiastical history; in many of its 
phases it constitutes a part, and a leading part, of the 
history of the world. What records the origin of the wars 
of the Inv^titores, the League, and the Thirty Years, 
could not be foreign to the mind and eye of UWaulay. 
But Tery large tracts of Church History lie outside the 
currents of contemporary events, though they involve 
profoundly the thoughts and feelings, the training and 
the destiny of individual men. Of all these it would be 
hard to show that he had taken any serious account at all. 
It must be admitted, indeed, that no department of human 
records has on the whole profited so little as Church 
History by the charms, perhaps even by the methods, of 
literary art ; but Macaulay, if he had desired to get at the 
kernel, was not the man to be repelled by the uncouth 
rudeness of the shell. As respects theology, the ten 
volumes of his published works do nothing to bear out 
the assertion of Mr. Trevelyan. We have ourselves heard 
him assert a paradox which common sense and established 
opinion alike reject, that the theology of the Seventeenth 
Article was the same as that of the portentous code framed 
at Lambeth about the close of the sixteenth century. A 
proof yet more conclusive of a mind, in which the theo- 
logical sense had never been trained or developed, is 
supplied by his own contemptuous language respecting 
^ treatise which haa ever been regarded as among ti)p 
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gems of Christian literature. " I have rend Augugtine's 
' ConfeBeioiiB.' The book is not without interest. But he 
expresses himself in the style of a field preacher " (i. 465), 

27. And again, he ratJier contemptuonsly classes the 
great Father with the common herd of those who rocord 
their confessions, or, in the cant phrase, their experience. 
He had indeed no admiration, and but littie indulgeoce, 
for any of these introspective productions. They lay in 
a region which he did not frequent ; and yet they are 
among not only the realities, but the deepest and most 
determining realities, of our nature. We reckon his low 
estimate of this inward wort as betokening the insnfflcient 
derelopment of his own powerful mind in that direction. 

28. It has been felt and pointed out in many quarters 
that Macaulay, as a writer, was the child, and became the 
type, of his country and his age. As, fifty years ago, the 
inscription " Bath" nsed to be carried on our letter-paper, 
so the word "English" is as it were in the water-mark of 
every leaf of Macaulay's writing. His conntry was not 
the Empire, nor was it the United Kingdom. It was not 
even Great Britain. Though he was descended in the 
higher, that is the pat«mal, half from Scottish ancestry, 
and was linked specially with that country through the 
signal virtues, the victorious labours, and the considerable 
reputation of his father Zachary, his country was England. 
On this little spot he concentrated a force of admiration 
and of worship, which might have covered all the world. 
But as in space, so in time, it was limited. It was the 



29. The higher energies of his life were as completely 
summed up in the present, as those of Walter Scott 
were projected upon the past. He would not have 
filled an Ahbofaford with armour and relics of the middle 
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ages. He judges the men and institutioiiB and events of 
other times by the instnimeiits and measures of the 
present. The characters whom he admires are those 
who would have conformed to the type that was before 
his eyes, who would have moved with effect in the court, 
the camp, the senate, the drawing-room of to-day. He 
contemplates the past with so detiderium, no regrets 
longing, no sense of things admirable, which are also lost 
and irrecoverable. TTpon this limitation of his retrospects 
it follows in natural sequence that of the future he has 
no glowing (mfdoipationB, and even the present he is not 
apt to contemplate on its mysterious and ideal side. As 
in respect to his personal capacity of loving, so in regard 
to the corresponding literary power. The faculty was 
singularly intense, and yet it was spent within a narrow 
circle. There is a marked sign of this narrowneES in his 
disinclination even te look at the works of contemporaries, 
whose tone or manner he disliked. 

30. It appears that this dislike, and the ignorance conaC' 
quent upon it, applied to the works of Carlyle. How wo 
may have much or little faith in Carlyle as a philosopher 
or aa an historian. Half-lighte and ha^-truths may be the 
utraost which, in these departments, his works will be found 
to yield. But the total want of sympathy is the more note- 
worthy, because the resemblances, though partial, are both 
numerous and substantial between these two remarkable 
men and powerful writers, as well in their strength as in 
their' wealmeBS. Both ore honest; and both, notwithstanding 
honesty, are partisans. Each is vastly, though diversely, 
powerful in expression; and each is more powerful in 
expression than in thought. Both are, though variously, 
poets using the vehicle of prose. Both have the power of 
portraitures, extraordinary for vividness and strengHi. 
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For ctimpTeheneive disquiaitiou, for balanced and impartial 
judgments, the world will probably resort to neither; 
and if Carlyle gains on the comparison in his strong sense 
of the inward and the ideal, be loses in the absolute and 
violent character of his onesidedness. "Without doubt, 
Carlyle's licentious, though striking, peculiarities of style 
have been of a nature allowably to repel, so far as they 
go, one who was so rigid as Macaulay in his literary 
orthodoxy, and who so highly appreciated, and with such 
expenditure of labour, all that relates to the exterior or 
body of a book. Still if there be resemblances so strong, 
the want of appreciation, which has possibly been recipro- 
cal, seems to be partly of that nature which Aristotle 
would have explained by his favourite proverb : xtpofi,^ 
Ktpafixi. The discrepancy is like the discrepancy of 
colours that are too near. Carlyle is at least a great fact 
in tie literature of his lime ; and has contributed laigely, 
in some respects too largely, towards forming its charac- 
teristic habits of thought. But on these very gronnda he 
should not have been excluded from the horizon of a mind 
like Macaulay's, with all its lai^, and varied, and most 
active interests. 

31. His early training, and consequently the cast of 
his early opinions, was Conservative. Sut these views did 
not survive his career at Cambridge as an undergraduate. 
So details are given, but we hear that, during that 
period, Mr. Charles Austin effected, it woidd seem witli 
facility, the work of his conversion (i. 76). He supplied 
an example rather rare of one who, not having been a 
Whig by birth, became one, and thereafter constantly 
presented the aapect of that well-marked class of poli- 
ticians. J'oeia niucitw, orator fit ; and so as a rule a man 
i)ot boni a Liberal, ifiay become a Literal ; tut tj) be 4 
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'Whig, he most be a bom Wbig. At any rate, Uacaulay 
offers to our view one of the most emdable qualities 
characteristic of that " variety " of the Liberal " Bpeeiee "; 
a singularly large measure of consistency. In this lie 
will bear comparison with Lord Lansdowne or Lord 
Grey ; but in proportion as the pressure of events is 
sharper on a Commoner than on a Peer, so the phenomenon 
of consistency is more remarkable. And the feature 
belongs to his mental character at large. It would be 
difficult to point out any great and signal change of views 
on any important subject betveen the beginning of his 
Sail manhood, and the close of his career. His life is like a 
great volume ; the sheets are of one size, type, and paper. 
32. Here again Uacaulay becomes for us a typical man, 
and suggests the question whether the conditions of 
our nature will permit so close and sustained an unity 
to be had without some sacrifice of expansion? The 
feature is rendered in his case more noteworthy by the 
fact that all his life long, with an insatiable avidity, he 
was taking in whole cai^oes of knowledge, and that 
notliing which he imported into his mind remained there 
barren and inert. On the other hand, he was perhaps 
assisted, or, as a censor might call it, manacled, by the 
perpetual and always living presence in his conscioumeBs, 
through the enormous tenacity of his memory, of what- 
ever he had himself thought, said, or written, at an 
earlier time. It may even be, a^ he himself said, that of 
the whole of this huge mass he had forgotten nothing. It 
cannot be doubted that he remembered a far larger pro- 
portion, than did other men who had ten or twenty times 
less to remember. And there was this peculiarity in his 
recollections ; tbey were not, like those of ordinary men, 
attended at times with difficulty, elicited ^m the recesses 
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of the brain by effort. He vfu alike favoured in the 
quantity of what he poesessed, and in the firee and imme- 
diate command of his poBBesdona. 

33. The effect iras most singular. He was (as has been 
Tsrioiisly shown) often inaccurate : he was seldom, perhaps 
never, inconsistent. He remembered hie own knowledge, 
in the modem phrase bis own concepts, better than he 
retained, if indeed he ever bad embraced, the true sense 
of the aatborities on which these " concepts " were origin- 
ally itemed. In the initial work of collection, be was 
often misled by fancy or by prejudice ; but in tbe after 
■work of recollection, he kept faitbiiiUy, and never failed 
to grasp at a moment's notice, tbe images which tbe tablets 
of his brain, so susceptible and so tenacious, bad once 
received. Dtu lervavit odorem. Among Macaulay's mental 
gifts and habits, it was perhaps this vast memory by 
which he was most conspicuously known. There was 
here even a waste of power. Hjr mind, like a dredging- 
net at tbe bottom of tbe sea, t«ok up all that it 
eneount«red, both bad and good, nor even, seciaed to feel 
the burden. Peerless treasures lay there, mixed, yet never 
confounded, with worthless trash. This was not tbe only 
peculiarity of the wondrous organ. 

34. There have been other men of our ovm generation, 
tkough very few, who, if they have not equalled, have 
approached Uacaulay in power of memory, and who have 
certainly exceeded him in the nn failing accuracy of their 
recollections. And yet not in accuracy as to dates, or 
names, or quotations, or other matters of hard fact, when 
the question was one simply between aye and no. In 
these he may have been without a rival. In a list of 
Kings, or Fopcs, or Senior Wranglers, or Prime Ministers, 
or battles, or palaces, or as to tiie houses in Pall IiCall, 
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or aboat I^eioester Square, he might be followed trith 
implicit confidence. But a large and important class of 
human recollections are not of thia order ; recollections 
for eiample of characters, of feelings, of opinions; of 
the intriBsic nature, details, and bearings of occnrrenoes. 
And here it was that Maoaulay's wealth " was unto him 
an occasion of falling." And that in two ways. Krst, 
the poBSesBor of such a yehicle as his memory could not 
but have Bomething of an overweening confidence in what 
it told him ; and, quite apart tram any tendency to bo ' 
TEJn or overbearing, he could hardly enjoy the benefits of 
that caution which arises &om self-interest, and the sad 
experience of Sequent falls. But what is more, the 
possessor of so powerful a fancy could not- hut illuminate 
with the colours it supplied the matters which he gathered 
into his great- magazine, wherever the definiteness of their 
outline was not so rigid ae to defy or disarm the action of 
the intruding and falsifying faculty. Imagination could not 
alter the dat« of the battle of Marathon, of the Council of 
Nice, or the crowning of Pepin. But it might seriously ot 
evenfimdamentallydiBtarb the balance of light and dark in 
his account of the opinions of Milton or of Laud, or his esti- 
mate of the eSecte of the Frot«ctorate or the Beatoration, 
or of the character, and even the adulteries, of Wil- 
liam III. He could detect justly this want of dry light 
in others: he probably suspected it in himself: but it 
was hardly possible for him to be enough upon his guard 
against the distracting action of a faculty at once so vigoroos, 
BO crafty, and so pleaeorable in its intense activity. 

35. Hence arose, it seems reasonable to beUeve, that 
charge of partisanship c^ainst Hacaulay as an historian, on 
which much has been, and probably much more will be, 
said. He may not have poraeseed that ecmpuloasly tender 
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sense of obligation, that nice tact of exact justice, which 
is among the very rarest, as well as the most predous, of 
human, virtues. But there never was a writer less 
capable of intentional unfairness. This during his life- 
time was the beUef of his fiiends, but was hardly admitted 
by opponents. His biographer has really lifted the ques- 
tion out of the range of controversy. He wrote for truth ; 
but, of course, for truth aticli as he saw it ; and his sight 
was coloured from within. This colour, once attached, was 
what in manufacture is called a mordent ; it was a fast 
colour ; he could not distinguish between what his mind 
had received, and what hie mind had imparted. Hence, 
when he was wrong, .he could not see that he was wrong ; 
and of those calamities which are due to the intellect only, 
and not the heart, there can hardly be a greater. The 
hope of amending is, after aU, our veiy best and brightest 
hope ; of amending onr works as well as ourselves. Without 
it, we are forbidden revocare gradum, euperoique evadere ad 
aarcu, when we have accidentally, as is the way with men, 
slipped into Avemus. 

36. While, as to his forms of authorship, Ifacaulay 
was incessantly labouring to improve, in the snbstance 
of what he had written he could neither bimseU detect 
hia errors, nor could ho perceive them when they were 
pointed out. There was a strange contrast between 
his own confidence in what he said, and his misgivings 
about bis manner of saying it. Woe to him, he says 
of hid History, if some one should review him as he 
conld review another man. He had, and could not but 
have, the sense of his own scarifying and tomahawking 
power, and would, we firmly believe, not have resented 
its use against himself. " I see every daymore and more 
clearly how fat my performance is below excellence " (ii. 
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232). " When I compare my book with what I imagine 
history ought to be, I feel dejected and ashamed." It was 
only on comparing it with concrete examples that he felt 
reassured (ibid.'). He never so conclusively proved himself 
to be a true artist, as in this dissatisfoctiou with the pro- 
ducts of his art because they fell below his ideal ; that 
Will-o'-the-wisp who, like the fabled sprite, ever stirs 
pursuit, and ever baffles it, bat who, unlike that imp, 
rewards with lai^e, even if nnsatis^Tng, results every 
step of real progress. But it is quite plain tiiat all this 
dissatisfaction had reference to the form, not the matter, 
of his works. Unhappily, he never so much as glances at 
any general or serious fear lest he should have mistaken 
the nature or proportions of events, or, what is, perhaps, 
still more serious, lest he should have done injustioe to 
characters ; although he must have well" known that 
injustice tram his ^lip ird)(tia, his weighty, massive hand, 
was a thing so crushing and bo terrible. 

37. Hence what is at first sight a strange contrast — his 
ipsensibility to the censure of l^e forum, his uneasiness in 
the study j his oonstaat repulsion of the censure of others ; 
his not less constant misgiving, nay censure on himself. In 
a debased form this phenomenon is, indeed, common, nay, 
the commonest of alL But be was no Sir Fretful Plagiary, 
to press for criticism, and then, in wrath and agony, to 
damn the critic. The explanation is simple. He criticised 
what men approved ; he approved what they criticised. His 
style, unless when in some rare cases it was wrought up 
to palpable excess,' no one attempted to criticise. It was 

* We may take the liberty, atUr the 1apg« of more thsu eight yean, 
of pointiag to a aui^eBsfal parody in the number of this ' Review ' Car 
April 1868, p. 290. [Thia effective moreel of parody ig by Mi- 
Hayward.— W. E. G., 187^] 
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Celt to be a thing above the heads of common mortala. 
But this it was whioh he watched with an incessant, a 
pasmonate, and a jealoiu core, the care of a fond patent, if 
not of a lover ; of a parent fond, but not doting, who never 
spared the rod, that he might not spoil the child. Of his 
matter, his mode of dealing with the substance of men and 
things, by the constitution of his mind he was blind to the 
defects. As other men do in yet higher and more inward 
regions of their being, he missed the view of his own 
besetting sin. 

38. However true it may be that Maoanlay was a far more 
consnmmate workman in the manner than in the matter 
of his works, we do not doubt that the works contain, in 
multitudes, passages of high emotion and ennobling senti- 
ment, just awards of praise and blame, and solid exposi- 
tions of principle, social, moral, and constitutional. They 
are pervaded by a generous love of liberty; and their 
atmosphere is pure and bracing, their general aim and 
basis morally sound. Of the qualifications of this eulogy 
we have spoken, and have yet to speak. But we can speak 
of the style of the works with little qualification. We 
do not, indeed, venture to assert thatliis style ought to be 
imitated. Tet this is not because it was vicious, but 
because it was individual and incommunicable. It was 
one of those gifts, of which, when it had been conferred, 
Katnre broke the mould. That it is the head of all literary 
styles we do not allege ; but it is different from them all, 
and perhaps more different from them all than they are 
usually different from one another. We speak only of natural 
styles, of styles where the manner waits upon the matter, 
and not where an artificial structure has been reared 
either to hide or to make up for poverty of substance. 

39. It is paiamount in ^e union of ease in movem^t 
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with, perspicuity of matter, of both, with real splendour, 
and of all with immenBc rapidity, and Btriking force. From 
any other pen, such masses of ornament would be tawdry; 
with him they are only rich. Ab a model of art concealing 
art, the fineet cabinet pictures of Holland ore almost hie 
only riTaU. Like Pascal, he makes the heaviest subject 
light; like Burke, he embellishes the barrenest. When 
he walks over arid plains, the springs of milk and honey, 
as in a march of Bacchus, aeem to rise beneath his treaid. 
The repast he serves is always sumptuous, but it seems to 
create an appetite proportioned to its abundance ; for who 
has ever heard of the reader that was cloyed with 
Macaulay f In none, perhaps, of our prose writers are 
lessons, such as he ^ves, of truth and beauty, of virtue 
and of freedom, so vividly associated with delight. Could 
some magician bat do for the career of life what he has 
done for the arm-chair and the study, what a change would 
pass on the face (at least) of the world we live in ; what 
an accession of recruits would there he to the professing 
followers of virtue. 

40. As the serious flaw in hlacanlay's mind was want 
of depth, so the central defect, with which his productions 
appear to be chai^ahle, is a pervading strain of more or 
less exaggeration. He belonged to that class of minds, 
whose views of single objects are singularly and almost 
pretematuraUy luminous. But Ilature sows her bounty 
wide ; and those, who possesB this precious and fascinating 
pft as to things in themselves, are very commonly defi- 
cient beyond ordinary men in discerning and measuring 
their relations to one another. For them all things are 
either absolutely transparent, or else unapproachable from 
dense and utter darkness. Hence, amidst a blaze of 
glory, there is a want of perspective, of balance, and of 
breadtti. Themselves knowing nothing of difficulty, or of 
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Dbficoiitf, or of mental etruggle to work out of it, they 
are liable to lie intolerant of other men who stumble at 
the impediments they have overleapt ; and even the 
kindest kearta may be led not merely by the abundance, 
but by the peculiaritieB, of their powere, into the most 
precipitate and partial jui^ments. From this result 
Uacanlay has not been preserved ; and we are convinced 
that the charges against him would have been multiplied 
tenfold, had not the exuberant kindness of his disposition 
oftentimes done for him the ofBce of a cautious and self- 
denying intellect. 

41. Minds of the class to which we refer are like the 
bodies in the outer world fashioned without gaps or flaws 
or angles; the whole outline of their formation is con- 
tinuoos, the whole surface is smooth. They are, in this 
sense, complet* men, and they do not readily comprehend 
those who are incomplete. They do not readily under- 
stand either the inferiority, or the superiority, of oppo- 
nents; the inferiority of their slower sight, or the 
superiority of their deeper inaight ; their at once seeing 
le^, and seeing more. In Uacaulay's case this defect 
could not but be enhanced by his living habitually with 
men of congenial mind, and his comparatively limited 
acquaintance with that contentious world of practical 
politics which, like the heaviest wrestling-match for the 
body, exhibits the unlimited diversities in the attitudes of 
the human mind, and helps to show how subtle and mani- 
fold a thing is the nature that we bear. Parliament could 
not but have opened out in one direction a new avenue of 
knowledge for Macaulay ; but we do not agree with Mr. 
Trevelyan in thinking that the comparatively few hours 
he spent tbere, most commonly with bis thoughts ranging 
far abroad, could have largely entered into, or perceptibly 
modified, the habits of his mind- 
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42. The Tery common asBociation between seeing clearly 
and Befiing narrowly is a law or a frailty of our nature 
not enough understood, Paley was perhaps the most 
notable instance of it among our writers. Among liTing 
politicians, it would ho easy to point to very conspicnoua 
instances. This habit of mind is extremely attractiTe, in 
that it makes incisive speakers and pellucid writers, who 
respectively save their hearers and their readers trouble. 
Its natural tendency is towards hopetoss intolerance ; it 
makes all hesitation, all misgiving, all suspense, an 
infirmity, or a treachery to truth ; it generates an 
appetite for intellectual butchery. There was no man in 
whom the fault would have been more excusable, than in 
Macaulay ; for while with him the clearness was almost 
preterhuman, the narrowness was, after aU, but qualified 
and relative. The tendency was almost uniformly con- 
trolled by the kindly nature and genuine chivalry of the 
man ; so that even, in some of his scathing critieisms, he 
Beems to have a real delight in such countervailing com- 
pliments as he bestows : while in conversation, where he 
was always copious, somotimeB redundant, never over- 
bearing, the mischief was effectually neutralised by the 
strength and abundance of his social sympathiea. 
■■ 43. Tet he eihibited on some ocoaaions a more than 
ordinary defect in the mental faculty of appreciating 
opponents. He did not fully take the measure of those 
from whom be differed, in the things wherein he difi^ered. 
There is, for example, a parliamentary tradition suffi- 
ciently well established* that Croker ass^ed, and assailed 



* Id the valuable Biographf of Lord Althorp which haa just 
appe&red, it U mid that Croker attempted a reply to HacauUy, on the 
If cond reading of the Hcond Bill, in a speech of two houia and a hal^ 
whieh utterly failed (p. 383). It U not common to ni»ke (apparently 



on the iustaiit, some of Macanlay'e celebrated speeches 
OQ' Befotm with signal talent, and with no inconsideraUe 
effect. But he never mentionB Crofeer except with aa 
aversion which may be partially understood, and also 
with a coEtempt which it is not bo easy to acconnt for, 
It is common to misunderstand the acts of an adversary, 
and even to depreciate his motives ; but Maceiulay cannot 
even acknowledge the strength of his arm. It is yet 
more to bo lamented that, in this instance, he carried the 
paBsionB of politics inte the Elysian fields of literature ; 
and that the scales in which he tried the merits 
of Croker's edition of 'Boswell' seem te have been 
weighted, on the descending dde, with his recollections 
of parliamentary collision. But the controversy relating 
te this work is too itaporiiant te be diamisaed with a 
passing notice ;* for what tenches Boswell teuohes John- 
son, tmd what tenches Johnson tenches a large and an 
immortal chapter of oui Enfj^sh tradition. 

44. This is the most glaring instance. There are many 
others. His estimate of Lord Derby is absurdly low. Ho 
hardly mentions Peel during his lifetime except with an 
extreme severity ; and even on tiie sad occasion of his death, 
although he speaks kindly of the " poor fellow " (ii. 278), 
and cries for his death, he does not supply a single teiuji 
of appreciation of his great qualities.'!' ^^^ ^^ Bohert 

off-hsod) a repl; of two hours and a half apon historical dstails with- 
out the posMBsion of rather remarkable faculties. But this volume, 
though from the opposite campjTjears witness to Croker's powers ; it 
mentions at p. 400 " a most able and argumentative speech of Croker," 
and other living witaessee, of Liberal opinions, might be cited to s like 
effect. This subject is discusBed more fully on pages 83-126 of the 
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Feel, if on rare occasioua he possibly fell short in con- 
sideratenesB to friends, was eagerly generous to an oppo- 
nent like Macaulay, during the struggle on Eeform 
{i. 172), and again in 1841 (ii. 135). Peel moreover had 
for four years before his decease, &om his dread of a 
possible struggle for the revival of protective duties, been 
the main prop of the Government which had all the 
sympathies of Macaulay. There is something yet more 
marked in the case of Brougham, who is said to have 
sho-wu towards him in early life a jedousy not generous 
or worthy. In 1858, at a period when Brougham's 
character was greatly mellowed and softened, and he had 
discharged almost all his antipathies, Macaulay writes of 
him, "Strange fellow 1 His powers gone. "F fja spite 
immortal. A dead nettle." At this point only, in the 
wide circuit of Jfacaulay's recorded words or acts, do we 
seem to find evidence of a moral defect. Under the sem- 
hlaace of a homage to justice, he seems to have been 
occasionally seduced into the indulgence of a measnre of 
vindictive feeling. 

45. The combination of great knowledge, great diligence, 
great powers of appreciation, emd great uprightness and 
kindliness of mind with a constant tendency to exaggerate, 
with unjust and hasty judgments, and with a nearly 
uniform refusal to accept correction, offers a riddle not 
unknown on a smaller scale in smaller men, but here of 
peculiar interest, because, though Macaulay's kind may 



Preface to Speechei, p.vii.,b»rins the date of 1854, From these paseagQa, 
which wera not in my miud at the time when I wrote the Review, it is 
pleaaaut to find that reileution, aided perhaps hy political approiima- 
tion, led Macaulay to a kindlier estimate of one than whom no man 
among our great atateamen hsa moie profouDdl; revered or mor« 
oloeely followed Duty.— W. E. G., 1878.] 
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not have been the greatest, he was, in his kind, so 
eingnlarly great. The solution of it Beeme to lie in this : 
that, with a breathlesa rapidity, he filled in his picture 
before his outline was complete, and then with an extreme 
of confidence he supplied the colour from his own mind 
and preposseseioA, instead of Buhmitting to take them 
from his theme. Thus each subject that he treated of 
became," aa has been observed, a mirror which reflected 
the image of himself. The worshipping estimate, which 
Mr. John Stuart Mill formed of his wife's powers, was 
tuiintelligible to those who had known her, until it wae 
remembered that she was simply the echo of his own 
Toice. She repeated to him his own thoughts and 
hia own conclusions; and he took them, when they 
proceeded from her lips, for the independent oracles 
of truth. The echo of himself, which Mill found in hia 
wife, was provided for Macaulay in his own literary 
creations ; and what he thought was loyal adhesion to 
the true and ri^t was only the more and more close 
embrace of the image he himself had fashioned and 
adorned. All this, however, is not to be token for 
grant«d. We shaU support it by reference to the works 
of those who we think have supplied the proof, and shall 
likewise proceed to add some Ulnstrations in detail. 

46. For his own eye, the ornaments of his Essay on 
Hilton were sosoonasin 1643 gandyandnngraceful, while 
for the world they were only rich, dazzling, or at most 
profuse. As he writes in that year, it contains " scarcely 
a paragraph such as his matured judgment approves " 
(' Essays,' Preface). But there is no misgiving as to the 
enhstance of the Essay ; and even with regard to his 
articles on James Uill, which he had dropped on special 
grounds, he was not " disposed to retract a single doctriuo 
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vhidk they contain,"" If it be thought tmfair or mis- 
leading to acrutinise closely a production which, while so 
wondei^il, is likewise so youthful as the Essay on Milton, 
we reply that we examine it for the following reason ; 
because it was the work over which he cast the longest 
retrospect, and yet this retrospect did not suggest even so 
much as a qualification, however general, of the opinions 
it conveyod. We must observe, however, that, in the case 
of Itacaulay, general qualification would be nearly useless. 
The least we could have craved of his repentance, had he 
repented, would have been that the peccant passages should 
be obelised. For in all his works, the sound and the un- 
sound parts are closely dovetailed ; his leriea juncturaqua, 
his arrangement and his transitions, are perfect ; the 
assertions arc everywhere alike fearless, the illustrationa 
alike happy ; and the vision of the ordinary reader haa 
scarcely a chance of distinguishing between truth and error, 
where all is bathed, and lost, in one overpowering blaze 
and flood of light. We might as well attempt to detect, 
with 'Qie naked eye, the spots in the sun. 

47. The Essay combines in one view the works, the opin- 
ions, and the character of Milton ; and it may perhaps be 
pronounced at once the most gorgeous and the most high- 
flown panegyric to be found anywhere in print. It describes 
Milton (' Essays,' i. 4) as the martyr of English liberty ; 
seemingly for no other reason than that, in later life, the 
course of public affairs was not to his mind. Deeply 
dyed with regicide, he was justly and wisely spared; 
and he suffered no molestation from those whom, the 
first day he had got the power, he would not have lost 
a moment in molesting. Hacaulay scoffs at the idea that 



• Preiwe to • Eesaya,' repablislied in 1848. 
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Charles I. -waa a martyr to religion; but religion had 
manifeatly something to do with hia end, and hia title to 
the name is sounder than Hilton's at least in this, that 
his head was actually cut off. 

48. Milton too^ (says the great Reriewer, p. 30) lu poli- 
^tica the part to be expected from his high spirit and his 

great intellect ; for he lived " at the very crisis of the con- 
flict between Oromaades and Ahrimaues," when the mighty 
principles of liberty were exhibited in the form of a battle 
between the principle of good and the principle of evil. 
Such ia Macaulay's trenchant view of the character and 
merits of the great and mixed conflict known by the name 
of the Great £ebelIion. In what strange contrast does it 
stand with that of another writer, hia contemporary and his 
friend, and one not less truly, nor less heartily, a lover of 
freedom than himself. Let those, who prefer a temperate 
to a torrid zone, pass from these burning utterances to 
Mr. Hallam's discussion, in his Eleventh Chapter, of the 
respective claims and merits of the two parties to the war. 
In a statement, than which perhaps the whole compass of 
history does not contain a finer example of searching 
scrutiny together with judicial temper, he arrivea at the 
conclusion that the war was opened in 1642 "with evil 
auspices ; with much peril of despotism on the one hand, 
with more of anarchy on the other."* 

49. Referring to the (then) recently published work of 
Milton on ' Christian Doctrine,' Macaulay observes " some 
of the heterodox doctrines which he avows seem to have 
excited considerable amazement, particularly his Arianism, 
and his theory on the subject of polygamy." At this 
amazement he is himself amazed; and with a cursory 



♦ 'CouatitaUoiul History ' (ito.), i, 615. 
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remark he paseeB ligh.tly on. As regards his Ajianism, 
we could not reasonably have expected more. That, 
afl:«r all, touches only dogma ; and thou^ dogma be the 
foundation stone of Christianity, BtUl, Uke other foanda- 
tion stones, it is usually oat of sight. But the " theory of 
polygamy" which, as the Essayist observes, Milton did 
something to illustrate in his life, ought gnrely to have 
miide him "think thrice" before he proceeded to assure 
us that Milton's conception of love had not only " aE the 
Toluptaousness of the Oriental harem," and not only "all 
the gallantry of the chivalric tournament," but " all puie 
and the quiet affection of our English fireside " (p. 29). 

,60, It is especially to be borne in mind that Milton's 
advocacy of this (for us) detestable and degrading insti'^ 
tntion is not either casual or half-hearted. " So far," he 
says himself, "is the question respecting the lawfulness 
of polygamy from being a trivial, that it is of the hi^est 
importance it shoidd be decided."* He then discusses it 
at such length, and with such care, that it may fairly be 
termed a treatise within a treatise. It is not necessary 
to cite more than a few short references. " With regard 
to the passage, they twain . . . 'shall be one flesh' 
... if a men has many wives, the relation which he 
bears to each will not be less perfect in itself, nor will 
the husband be less one flesh with each of them, than if 
he had only one wife."'|' " He who puts away his wife, 
and marries another, is not said to commit adultery because 
he marries another, but because, in consequence of his 
marriage with another, he does not retain his former 
wife." J "If, then, polygamy be marriage properly so 
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called, it is also lawful and honourable, accordii^ to the 
some apostle : marriage is hononroble in all, and the bed 

nndefiled."* Nor was his system incomplete. The liberty 
of plurality, with which it begins, ia capped at the other 
end by an equally large liberty of divorce. The pomeia, 
for which (he says) a wife may be put away, includes 
(according to him) " any notable disobedience or intract- 
able carriage of the wife to the husband," " any point of 
will worship," " any withdrawing from that nearness of 
eeal and con^dence which ought to be." " So that there 
will be no cause to vary from the general consent of 
expomtion, which gives as freely that Qod permitted 
divorce, for wkaUver teas unaUerally dUttutefvi, whether 
in body or tnind."\ 

51. "We must remember also that, when we censure 
the men of that period for their intolerance with reapeet 
to religion, witchcraft,} and the like, we censure tbem 
for what in substance they had inherited &om their 
fathers through many generations, and that from such 
ties of hampering tradition the extrication must needs be 
slow. But in this matter of polygamy, Milton deliber- 
ately rejected the authority, not only of Scripture, 
and not only of ail Christian, but of all European civili- 
sation, and strove to bring among ds, from out of 
Asiatic sensuality and corruption, a practice which, 
more directly than any other social custom, strikes at 
the heart of our religion as a system designed to reform 



n Doetrioe ' (Summer's traiiBlBtion), p. Ml. 
irka (Ed. 1753X i. S79, 304. 
ilchtrsft however there seemg to have been «a 
iment at and afUr the BeformaUon period. — 
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fJie mannera of tlie world. It seems impckaaible to deny 
that thia is one of the cases in -which the debasement of 
the opinion lai^ly detracts from the elevation of the man. 
Tet the idolatry of hia Reviewer in auraming up his cha- 
racter (' Eaaaya,' i. 65) can only see jnat what he likes to 
see ; and he finda that, from every source and i^uartor, 
"his nature selected and drew to itself whatever was great 
and good, while it rejected all the baae and pemiciouB 
ingredients by which those finer elements were defiled." 

52. If ever there was an instance, in which close 
and oautiona diacrimination is demanded from a critic, 
it is the case of Milton. For never perhapa bo conspicu- 
ously as in him were splendid genius, high and varied 
aocompliahment, large appreciation of mankind and life, 
cxquiaite re&nement, deep affection, and soaring aspiration 
conjoined, we cannot aay united, with a fierceneaa of 
opinion and language that belongs to batbariem, with a 
rejection of the authority of world-wide consent such as 
only the most irreflective ignorance could palliate, with a 
violence of prejudice which sometimes drove him to conclu- 
sions worthy only of senility, and with conceptions as to 
the character and office of Christian women, and the laws 
and inatitutions affecting them, which descend below his- 
toric heathenism, and approximate even tobrutality. 

53. Twelve years after the Easayon Milton, another and 
yet more elaborate effort was applied, we can hardly say 
dedicated, to the character and philosophy of Bacon. The 
philosophy was set upon a pinnacle, the chaiacter trampled 
in the mire ; while the intellectual faculties of that nearly 
universal genius were highly appreciated and powerfully 
set forth. We have in thia Eaaay, with an undiminished 
splendour, also an undiminiehed tendency to precipitancy 
fmd to exaggeration ; though they are no longer engaged 
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in the exercise of a fond idolatry, but work with energy 
on tlie Bido of censure as well a^ on that of praiBe. 

54. Into the controyeraies relating to the life and cha- 
racter of Bacon we do not propose to enter in detml. Of all 
the cases in which there has been a call for champions to 
confront the powerful rush of the assailant, this perhaps 
has been the most adequately met. Whewell lecordB his 
feelings of " indignation at the popular miarepreBentations 
of Bacon's character, and the lerity with which each 
flucceeding writer a^ravates them,"* We may specify 
Ur. Paget, tSr. Hepworth Dixon, and in a pectdiar fashion 
Dr. Abbott, aa vindicators of Bacon; but the greatest 
importance attaches to the life-long labours of Ellis, now 
deceased, and of Spedding, still happily preserved to 
English literature. As regards the ofRcial impeachment 
of Bacon, if taken alone, it may establish no more agajnst 
him than that, amidst the multitude of cngroeaing calls 
upon hifl mind, he did not extricate himself from the 
meshes of a practice full of danger and of mischief, but in 
which the dividing lines of absolute right and wrong had 
not then been sharply marked. Hapless is he on whose 
head the world discharges the vials of its angry virtue ; 
and such is commonly the case with the last and detected 
usufructuary of a golden abuse which has outlived its 
time. In such cases, posterity may safely exercise its 
royal prerogative of mercy. 

55. The graver and sorer question is whether, in a list 
of instances which Macaulay blazoned on his pages, and 
most of all in the case of Essex, Bacon did, or did not, 
exhibit an almost immeasurable weakness, sordidness, and 
capacity of baseness in his moral character. The question 
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IB one of wide interest to the moralist and psychologist, 
and to England, and even mankind at large. To oar 
imperfect knowledge tke victory eeema to lie irith the 
advocates for the defence ; the judgments of. HfflcsulayTe 
deem harsh, and his examinations Hnperficial. Bat ire 
would not t«mpt the reader to rely upon this opinion, 
since he has at hand ample and varied materials* for the 
formation of his judgment. With regard to the specula- 
tive life of Bacon, we shall not be quite ao abatinent. 

56. Uacaulay's account of the Baconian philosophy is 
aa follows. After stating that from the day of his death 
" his fame has teen constantly and steadily progressive," 
the illustrious Essayist proceeds to say that the philosopher 
" aimed at things altogel^er different from those which his 
predecessors had proposed to themselves : " at a new ' ' 6ma 
acientiamm." " His end was In his own langnage ' fndt,' 
the relief of man's estate;"'|' " oommodls hnmanis inser- 
vire^"f "dotare vitamhiimanamnovisinTentisetcopiig."§ 
Two words form its key, " utility and progress." Seneca 
had tanght the exact reverse. '' The object of the leas<ms 
of Philosophy is to form the soul." " Hon est, inquam, 
instmmentommadnsuenecessariosopifex." The Baconian 
philosophy strikes away the mm. " If w» are forced to 
make our choice between the first shoemaker, and the 
author of the three Books on Anger, we pronounce for tbo 
shoemaker " ; so says the Essayist. From this peculiarrty 
of the Baconian philosophy, "all its other peculiaritira 
directly and almost necessarily sprang." And Seneca is 
a type of what vvas both before and after. Socrates and 

* ri TTiiut command to eipedtl notice th« KHTcluDg InTcatiggtions of 
Dt. Abbott.— W. E. G., 1878.3, 
■ t ' Adv. of Learning,' book i. J Zte Aagm, vil. 1. 

. § Sev. Org. i. sph. 81. (Also cites Se Audm. ' Smujs,' U. 373 WR> 
etn «dtt. ; ii. 2, snd Cogitatn et visa.) , 
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Flato (but where ve would aek is Aristotle ?) prodaced 
flowers and leaves, not fruita. 

57. Accordingly, "we are forced to say with Bacon 
that this celebrated philosophy ended in nothing but 
disputation ; that it was neitiier a Tineyard nor an 
olive ground, but an intricate wood of briars and 
thistles, from which those, who lost themselveB in it, 
brought back many scratches and no fruit " (p. 378). The 
powers of these men were " eystematically misdirected." 
The ancient philosophy was a. treadmill, not a path. He 
then enumerates, among the subj ects which that philosophy 
handled, the following heads : ' ' what is the highest good ; 
whether pain be an evil; whether all things be fated; 
whether we can be certain of anything ; whether a wise 
man can be unhappy." These questions be next compares 
to the Bigendian and Littlendian controversies in. QuUiver ; 
and be gravely pronounces that such disputes " could add 
nothing to the stock of knowledge," that they accumulated 
nothing, and transmitted nothing. ' ' There had been plenty 
of plongbing, harrowing, reaping, and thrashing. But 
the gamers contained only smut and stubble " (p. 380). 

58. At this point we must in fairness allow the reader 
to pause and ask himself two questions : first, whether in 
what he has read he is to believe the witness of his own 
eyes, and secondly, after due mbbing, and nuninatdug, 

■ whether Bacon is really responsible for these astounding 
doctrines ? Unfortnuately Macaulay has a contempt for 
Saint Angnstine, and therefore we may make an appeal 
that would in his view he vain, if we observe that that 
great intellect and heart has left upon record in his works 
an acknowledgment in terms superlative, if not extrava- 
gant, of the value as well as the vast power of the 
works of Plato ; the " godly Plato," as Alexander Barclay 
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calls liim. Sometlimg more we may hope to effect, since 

Hacaalay not only admired but almost worshipped Dante, 

if we plead that the intellect of that extraordinary man 

was trained under Aristotelian influences, and imbued, 

nay saturated, with Arietoteiian doctrine. But if we 

plead for the persona, much more must we contend for 

the subjects. Can it really be that, in this nineteentii 

. century, the writer who, as Mr. Trevelyan truly says, 

teaches men by millions, has gravely taught them that 

the study of the nature of good, of the end for which we 

live, of the discipline of pain, of the maatery to be gained 

over it by wisdom, of the character and limits of human 

knowledge, is a systematic nusdireotioii of the mind, a 

course of effort doomed beforehandto eternal barrenness, a 

sowing of seed that is to produce only smut and stubble ? 

59. From this strange bewilderment, and this ganglion 

of errors, even his own Milton might have saved him, who 

says of his lost angels, " on a hill retired" — 

" Of good and oiil moob they argued tham. 

Of happineBs and flnal miaerj, 

PasaioQ and apathy, and glory and sbaue." 

And then, as if &om between narrowing defiles of Pnri- 

tanism which left him but a strip of sky and light, 

condemns their high themes and thoughts : 

** Vain niEdom aU, and falsa philosophj' ;" 

bnt yet he cannot help emerging a little ; and he adds : 
" Yet with a pleasing soroeiy coald ekarm 
Pain for a lehila or anguiOi, and exoite 
Follftcious hope, or arm the obdnred breast 
With dvbbom patience, a»wilh tHptetUeL"* 



'futimlml.'u.ili. 
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60. Having dieposed of the Greek aai Botnan ph^oso- 
phers, tlie Essayist finds, as might be expected, still lesB diffi- 
culty in " eettliug the bash " of the Schoolmen, to vhom 
the more cautious intellects of Mackintosh and Milman have 
done another kind of justice ; and at length we have the 
summary, p. 383 : " Words, and more vords, and nothing 
but voids, had been all the &uit of all the toil of all the 
most renowned sages of sixty generations." But now the 
new epoch had arrived, and the new system with it. 

" Its object was the good of mttDkind, in the BCDse in irbich tha 
mats of tnankind alvaja have nnderBlood, uid bIw&jb irill tmiler- 
stand, the voxd ' good.' ' Meditor' aaid Baocra, ' itutauralionem 
phUoiophitB tjaemodi qux n&it inanit aat abttrtuii AoimC, guKjue 
vitas Atttnona eondUionee in meli'iM provekat,' * 

" To make men perfect was no part of Bacon's plan. His humble 
aim waa to ni&be imperfect men ccmfoi table." 

61. As if Bacon had been an upholsterer : or the shoe- 
maker, whom Macanlay eays, if driven to choose, he 
would prefer to the philoaopher. So, if driven to choose 
for food between the moon and the green cheese of which 
in the popular saying it is supposed to be made, we should 
unquestionably choose the green cheese. But we could 
never be so driven ; because the objects of choice supposed 

,to compete are not in pari materia. If or are the shoe- 
maker and the philosopher : there is no reason why we 
should not have both — the practitioner in useful-arts, and 
the man meditative of the high subjects of human 
Uiought ; of mind, destiny, and conduct. The imagined 
opposition is a pure figment ; a case of "words and more 
words, and nothing but words," if not, indeed, of " smut 
and stubble." 



' Radargatio Philwapbittr 
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62. The truth ia that Macanlay was not 011I7 acous- 
tomed, like many more of ns, to go out hobby-ridiiig, but, 
trora the portentous vigour of the animal he mounted, wa^ 
liable, more than most of ub, to be run away with. His 
merit is, that he could keep hie seat in the wildest steeple- 
chase: but, as the object in Tiew is arbitiarily chosen, so 
it is reached by cutting up the fields, spoiling the crops, 
and spoiling or breaking down the feuoes needful to secure 
for labour its profit, and to man at large the full enjoy- 
ment of the fruits of the earth. Buch is the overpowering 
glow of colour, such the fascination of the grouping in the 
first sketches which he draws, that, when he has grown 
hot upon his work, he seems to lose all sense of the 
testraints of fact, and the laws of moderation : be vents 
the strangest paradoxes, sets up the most violent carica- 
tures, and handles the false weight and measure as effec- 
tively as if he did it knowingly. X man so able and so 
upright is never indeed wholly wrong. He never for a 
moment consciously pursues anything bat truth. But 
truth depends, above all, on proportion and relation. The 
pretet-human vividness witb which Macaulay sees his 
object, absolutely casts a shadow upon what lies around ; 
he loses bis perspective ; and imagination, impelled head- 
long by the strung consciousness of honesty in purpose, 
achieves the work of fraud. All things for him stand in 
violent contrast to one another. For the shadows, the 
gradations, the middle and transition tenches, which 
malce up the bulk of hnman life, character, and action, 
he has neither eye nor taste. They are not taken account 
of in his practice, and they at length die away &om the 
ranges of his vision. 

63. We presume it cannot be doubted that Bacon found 
philosophy had flown too high ; had been too neglectful 
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both of humble methods, and of what are commonly 
termed useful aims. What he deemed of himadi is one 
thing : what we are now to deem of him is another. And 
we believe the true opinion to be that Bacon introduced 
into philosophy no revolutionary principle or power, either 
as to aims or as to means ; but that he helped to bring 
about important modifications of degree. To the how, 
bent too far in one direction, he gave a strong wrench in 
the other. He did much to discourage the arbitrary and es- 
ceaaive -use of a priori and deductive methods, and, though 
he is thought himself to have effected nothing in phydoal 
science, lai^ly contributed to open Hie road which others 
have trodden with such eicelleut effect. 

64. But the ideas, imperfectly expressed in these sen- 
tences, were far too homely to carry the blaze of colour and 
of gilding, which Macaulay was required, by the constitu- 
tion of his mind, to lay on any objects he was to handle with 
effect. Hence the really outrageous exaggerations (for in 
this case we cannot call them less), of which wo have given 
the sum. But, after writing in that strain for twenty-five 
or thirty pages, at length his Hippogriff alights on terra 
firma; and he teUs us with perfect nalmU (p. 403) that 
Sacon's philosophy was no less a moral than a natural philo- 
sophy, and that, though his illustrations are drawn from 
physical science, his principles " are ju^ as applicable to 
ethical and political isciuiries, as to inquiries into the nature 
of heat and vegetation." Yery goodi but, then, why the 
long series of spurious, as well as needless, contrasts be< 
tween the useful and the true, between the world of mind 
and the world of matter, between the good on which philo- 
sophers have speculated and the good which the masses of 
manMnd always have sought, and always will ; and why, 
in order that Lord Maoaulay may write a given number of 
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telling sentences and faEcinating pages, is Bacon to be made 
responsible for a series of extraTftgances wbicb witb his 
mind, not less rational than powerful, not less balanced than 
broad, we are persuaded that be would have abhorred ? 

65. We shall not attempt anymore precise appreciation of 
the philoBoph7 of this exttaoidinary man. Of all English 
writers, until Germany cast the eye of patient study upon 
Shakespeare, he has enjoyed, perhaps, the largest share of 
European attention, as in his speculations he touched 
physics with one powerful band, and the unseen world 
with the other. There has, however, been much' doubt, 
and much difference of opinion, as to the exact place 
which is due to him in the histoiy of science and phi- 
losophy. So far as we can gather, a sober estimate pre- 
Tails. De Maistre has, indeed, in a work on the Bubject 
of Bacon and his philosophy, degraded him to the rank of 
Bomethisg rery near a charlatan : and, with reference to 
his character as a forerunner and torch-bearer on the 
paths of science, asserts that Newton was not even 
acquainted with his works. We do not suppose that any 
mere invectives of so invet«rate a partisan will sensibly 
affect the judgment of the world. But writers of a very 
different stamp have not been wanting to point out that 
Bacon's own writings partake of prejudice and passion. 
Mr. Stanley Jevons, for example, In his able work on 
'The Principles of Science,'* animadverts on bis undue 
disparagement of philosophic anticipation. Upon the 
whole, wfi fear that the comsoationH of Lord Uacanlay 
have done but little to assist an impartial inquirer, or to 
fix the true place of this great man in the hutorical 
evolution of modem philosophy. 

• London: MacmilUn, 1874, 
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66. Those who may at all concnr in our (xmunents on 

Macaulay'e besetting dftiigers, will obeeire without sur- 
prise that, whiio hia excesses in panegyric gave rise to 
little criticism, the number and vehemence of his assaults 
drew upon him a host of adversaries. He received their 
thruste upon his target as coolly, as if they had been 
Falstaff'e men in buckram. We do not regret that he 
should have enjoyed the comforts of equanimity. But 
there is something absolutely marvelloue in his in- 
capacity to acknowledge force either in the reasoniugs 
of opponents, or in those arrays of fact, under which, 
like battering-rams, bo many of his towering structures 
of allegation were laid level with the ground. 



67. The corrections made in his works were lamentaUy 
rare ; the acknowledgments were rarer and fbebler still. 
Kot was this &om any want of kindliness of heart, as 
these volumes would of themselves suffice to demonstiute, 
or from any taint in his love of truth. It was due, w« 
seriously hold, to something like what the theologians call 
invincible ignorance. The splendid visions which his 
fancy shaped had taken possession of his mind; they 
abode there each of them entire in their majesty or 
beauty; they could only have been dislodged by some 
opposing spell, as potent as his own; they were proof 
against corrections necessarily given piecemeal, and pre- 
possession prevented him from perceiving the aggregate] 
effect, even when it was most conclusive. 

68. It would be all well, or at least well in comparison. 



• Tennjson'e 'Guinevere.' 
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had we only to contemplate this as a case of psychological 
curiosity. But the mischief is that wrong has been done, 
and it remains unredressed. In ordinary cases of literary 
quarrel, assailants and defendants have something not 
hopelessly removed from equal chances; although as a 
rule the greater pungency, and less complexity, ot 
aUack makes it decidedly more popular and effective than 
defbnce, when the merite do not greatly differ. But in 
tliis case the inequality was gross, was measureless. For 
every single ear that was reached by the reply, the 
indictment, such was ]lfacaulay's monarchy over the world 
of readers, had sounded in scores or hundreds, or even 
thousands. The sling and the stone in the hands of half- 
a-BCflre of Davids, however doughty, found no way of 
approach to the forehead of this Goliath, and scarcely 
-^hiazed post him in the air. 

69. And yet, among the opposets whom he roused, there 
vere men who spoke with cue, information, or authority : 
some of them had experience, some had a relative popu- 
larity, some had great weight of metal. We have already 
referred to the champions in the case of Bacon. In rela- 
tion to Mr. "Croker's 'Boswell,' no less a person than 
Lockhart — nomen intra has ledei temper venerandam* — 
oonftit«d, and even retorted, in ' Blackwood's Magazine,' 
a number of the charges of inaccuracy, and reduced 
others to insignificance. So far as this instance was con- 
cerned, the fame of Boswell's work supplied a criterion 
.which (^pears decisive of the controversy ; for Mr, 
Croker's edition has been repeatedly republished, and has 
become classical, although the mere amount of material, 
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extraneous to the text, ivhioh it carrieB, cannot but be 
deemed a serious disadvantage. "Warren Hastings had 
not a son; but the heavy charges against Sir Elijah 
Impey, especially in connection irith the 'condemnation 
and execnttou of Kuncomar, brought the son of that 
Judge into the field. Mr. Impey's ' Memoirs '* of his 
&ther may appear sufficiently to repel these aecnsatiouB; 
but the defence is lost in the mazes of r ponderous 
volume, known perhaps to no more than a f ev scores of 
readers, and that imperfectly, while the original accusa- 
tion circulates, with the other Essays, in a Student's 
Edition, 1 vol. ; a People's Edition, 2 vols. ; a Cabinet 
Edition, 4 vols. ; a Library Edition, 3 vols. ; a Cheap 
Edition, 1 vol. ; and as a separate Essay, at U.\ "Who 
shall rectify, or mitigate, these fearful odds ? 

70. With greater power and far greater skill, and with 
more effect, Mr. Hayward, in this Beview-and elsewhere, 
cast his shield over Madame Piozzi. Yet the number of 
persons who hare read, without the means of guarding 
against error, some of the harshest and most gratuitous 
imputations ever scattered broadcast 'u the thoughtless 
wantonness of literary power, must be immensely larger 
than those who have had the means of estimating tJie able, 
and, we apprehend, irre&agable defence. f A noteworthy 



* ■ Memoirs of Sir Elijah hapej.' Simpkin, Harshall, and Co., 1846, 

pp. ii. seqq. ; chapten iii. ir. ii. liii. and elsewhere. 

t From the Hdrertiung sheet at the close of the Bic^niph}'. 

X 'Qusiteily Renew,' April 1868, p. 316. Hafward'e 'Autobio- 
graphy, LftteiB, and Literary Remains of Mrs. PioszL' 2 vols. Bvo. 
London, 1861. [In the Review, Mr. Hayward has ventared on the 
daring eipeiimeat of a parody, which is also on imitation, of Macaulay'i 
■tyU, and, as I tbinic, with remarliahle Bucceu. A like attempt, bnt 
less happy, i^ to be fonnd iu the IMe, of Dr. Hook, vol. Ii p. 471...^W. £. G., 
1878-3 
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Brticle in ' Fraser's Magazine ' for June, bearing the 
initials of a dietinguiahed histoiian, widens the front. 
of the attack, and eeverely qnestions the accuracy of 
Macanlay'a repreBentatious in a portion of our annals, 
where they had hitherto been little sifted. 

71. It was, however, the appearance of the History, 
m 1848. and 1855, which roused into activity a hc«t 
of adverse witnesses. Of these we will give a cursory 
account. Bishop PhiUpotts, perhaps the moat effectiTe 
pamphlet-writer of hia day, entered info a correspond- 
ence with Uacaulay, which was afterwards publiahed, 
chiefly on his grave inaccuracies in relation to Church 
History. The Bishop, a biting controversialist, had, we 
say advisedly, none of the servility which is sometimes 
imputed to h'"* ; but he was an eminently, perhaps a 
redundantly, courteous geatleman. We have sincere 
pleasure in citing a portion of his introdactory eulogium, 
which we feel confident was written with entire sincerity. 
After some other complimento of a more obvious kind, 
the Bishop proceeds : 

" But ^oui highest merit is fonr unequalled trnthfaloesa. BiMsed 
aa yon muBt be by your political creed, yonr party, had connections, 
it ia quite cleat that you will umei eactifice the gmalleet particle of 
truth to these coosiderations."* 

72. This correspondence ended as amicably aa it began. 
The Bishop obtained a courteous admission " of the pro- 
priety of making some alterations." j But they were to 
be " slight." On the main points the historian's opinion 
was " unchanged." We will notice hut one of them. It 



* * Corteipondsace l>etve«ii the Bishop of Eieter and the Right 
Hon. T. B. Macanlay.' hoodoo, Uarrs;, 1861, p. 9. 
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has to do with the famoua CoromiBsiona taken out by 
certain Biahops of the sixteenth century, among whom 
Bonner, under Henry Till., waa one. Macaulay had 
stated that these documents recogniaed the Crown aa the 
fountain of all Episcopal authority without distinction. 
The Bishop pointed out that the authority conveyed hy 
the Commissions was expressly stated to be over and 
above, prxttr et ultra ta, qua tihi, in SacrU Ltbri*, 
divimlus commusa eg»e dignoicantur. In gallant defiance 
alike of the grammar ajid the sense, na will be seen on 
reference, Macaulay calmly adheres to his opinion.* It 
is hardly too much to say that with so prepossessed a mind, 
when once committed, argument is powerless and nselesa. 
78. One able writer, Mr. Paget, in his ' H"ew Examen,'t 
took up and dealt with most of the passages of the 
History which had been impugned ; nor can we do better 
than refer the readers to his pages for the defence, against 
very sweeping and truculent accusations of Dundee, 
Marlborough, and William Penn. All these cases are of 
great interest. In all, the business of defence has been 
ably, and in moat points conclusively, performed. But 
the rejoinder to the defence ia truly formidable. It 
consist in this, that the charge, without the reply, has 
been sold probably to the extent of half a million copies, 
and has been translated (ii. 390) into twelve languages. 
It would not be possible, without adding too greatly to 
the number of these pages, to give even an outUne 
cf fha argument on the respective cases. But there is 



• 'Correipondenoe between the Bishop of Eieter RDd the Right 
Hon. T. B. Macanlajr.' London, Marrny, 1891, p. 13. 

t 'The Kew Eiamen' (reprinted in ' Paradoiee and pDZiIei.' 
Blackwood, 1874). 
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an incident connected with the case of Penn, which we 
cannot omit to notice. The peaceful Society, to which 
he belonged, does not wholly abjure the practice of self- 
defence on grave occasions : nor could there be a gi-aver, 
than when one of the most revered names in its annals 
had been loaded, by so commanding an anthority, with a 
maaa of obloquy : 

"Lonl Mftoaulay seeks to show tliat this samo IVilliam Penn 
proslitnteJ Jiimself to the meanest wishes of b. oniel and pi^^igato 
court; gloated ^tli ileli^lit oti ibn horrors of t!ie scaffold and tLe 
stake, was the willing tool of ablood-tliiratyand treacherous tyrant, 
fttrafflctet in simoByandsubomerofpeTJnry.o conspirator, seeking 
to delage his country in blooil, a sycophant, a traitor, and a liar." * 

74. From original sources, Mr. Paget has answered the 
charges which he had thus emphatically summed up. 
Mr. Forster, who has since risen to such high distinction 
in the House of Commons, performed the same duty in a 
preface to the ' Life of Clarkson,' afterwards separately 
republished. f Tliere remains impressed on the mind of that 
community a sentiment which, even if it be somewhat 
mellowed by the lapse of nearly thirty years, can still be 
recognised as one of indignation against what is felt or 
thought to be literary outrage. That SlacaulayBhouldhave 
adhered to his charges with unabated confidence can, after 
what we have already seen, excite little surprise. But 
there still remains room for a new access of wonder, when 
we find that he not only remained himself unconverted, 
but even believed he had converted the Quakers. 



r. ('. Paradoieft and PuiBlei,' p. 134). 
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Never woa there Booh a rouf, Thoy hail nbsolntely nothing to tif. 
Every charge against Penii came out as clear as aQf case at the Old 
Uailey. Tliey liad nolhing to ui^e but what was true enough, that 
lie looked worse iu my History than he woold have done on a 
general aursey of liia whole life. But that is not my faiilt . . . 
Tlie Quafcerg vrere eitreniely civil. So vaa I. They complimcnttid 
me on my ooartesy and candour." — ii. 251. 

And all this when they had left him boiling, or at 

least simmering, in unanimity of wrath, and silent only 
because hopeless of redress, and borne down by a torrent 
that nothiDg could resist. 

75. We shall trespass on the reader with a rather more 
detailed examination of a single remaimng point, because 
it has not been touched by any of the vindicators whom 
we have already named. It is of considerable historio 
interest and importance ; and it illustrates, perhaps more 
forcibly than any foregoing instance, that particular phe* 
nomenon which we believe to be for^ta magnitude un- 
paralleled in literature, namely, the absence of remedy 
when a wrong had been done ; the utter and measureless 
jisparity between the crushing force of this onslaught, 
together with its certain and immediate celebrity through- 
out the whole reading world, and the fore-doomed efforts 
at resistance, which have had nothing adventitious to 
recommend them. For the style of Macaulay, though a 
fine and a great, is without doubt a pampering style, and 
it leaves upon the palate a disrelish for the homely diet 
of mere truth and sense. 

76. "We refer to the celebrated description, which 
Macaulay has given, of the Anglican clergy of the Hes- 
toration period. Few portions of his brilliant work have 
aehieved a more suceessfiil notoriety. It may perhaps be 
said to have been stereotyped in the common English mind. 
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It IB, in its general result, highly dieparaging. And yet 
that generation of ol^^ waa, as we concMve, the most 
poverM and fiunooB in the annala of the £ngjikh Church 
Bince the Kefonnation. H we do not include yet earlier 
times, it is &om want of record, rather than from fear of 
oompariBon. Perhaps, at the very most, one reader in a 
tiionsand conld for and by himself correct, qnali^, or 
even confiite, Uacaulay's glittering but moat exaggeratiye 
descriptioD. The other nine hundred and ninety-nine lay 
wholly at tus mercy. We were onrselres at ike outset, 
and we have continued to be among the sturdiest dis- 
believers, fiat it will best serve the general purpose of 
this article if, instead of stating the detailed grounds of 
our own rebellion, we follow a guide, whom we shall 
afterwards introduce personally to our readers. 

77. Though it may seem presumptuous, we will boldly 
challenge the general statement of Uacaulay that the reign 
of Charles II., when the influence of the Church was at 
ito height, was the most immoral in our history. There 
has been a fashion of indulging in this kind of cant, and 
that mainly among those who exaggerate the strictness of 
the Paritcm ascendancy which immediately preceded it; 
as if it were possible for a people, much less for a eolid 
and stable people like the English, thns violently to alter 
its morality in the space of a few years. It is hard for 
an individual to descend instantaneously into the lower 
depths : MMto r^tntefttit twrpittinuu ; but for a nation it 
is imposrable. Macanlay has, we are convinced, mistaken 
the Court, the theatre, and the circles connected with 
them, which may be called metropolitan, tor the country 
at lai^. In these, indeed, the number of the dissolute 
was great, and the prevailing tone was vile. We, who 
have seen and known what good the example of Victoria 



and Albert amidflt tbeir Coort did, during twenty jean, 
for tlie higher society of our own generatioE, may well 
oomprebend the force of the converse operation, and rate 
highly the destructive contagion spread by Charles II. 
and lids aaBOoiatea. But even for the Court of Chflxleall.,- 
we appeal &om Lord Macaulay to the moat recent and 
able historian of Nonconformity, Dr. Stoughton. From 
hie pages we may penseive that even within that precinct 
irere to be found lives and practices of sanctity, no less 
remarkable then the pollutions with which they were 
girt about.* 

78. We have introdnoed these preliminary sentences 
becanse even now there is, and much more at that time 
there was, no email degree of connection bet^ween the 
morality of the country, and the piety, honour, and 
efficiency of the elergy. Amimg tiie corrupt retain- 
ers of the Court and theatre, there con be little douht 
that they were in contempt. From such a stage aa then 
existed, it would have been too much to ask respect for 
Jeremy Collier and his order. 

79. "We shall take in succession the leading propoeitionB 
of Macaulay. The Reformation, he says, fundamentally 
^tered the place of the clergyman in society. Six or seven 
sons of peers at the close of Charles II. 's reign held 
episcopal or other valuable preferment; but "the clergy 
were regarded as on the vhole a plebeian class; and, 
indeed, for one who made the figure of a gentleman, ten toere 
mere mental tervants." { ' History,' L pp. 325 segq.) 

80. Ifo doubt the prizes of the Cbujch, as they are called, 



* StoDghton's ' EcclesUstieal Hiatoty.' London, 1867-70, vol. il. 
pp. 231, 4T3. SfB also the very remarkulla ' life of Mri. Gololphiii,' 
pataan. London, 1847 
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were fewer and poorer, than they had been before the 
time of Henry Till. Biit more than twice the number 
of memheiB of noble families atated. by Macaulay have 
beea actaally enumerated. This, however, is a secondary 
error. It U more to Hie purpose that Eaehard, a favourite 
authority of Macaolay, complains that the gentry as a 
class made a practice of sending their indifferent and Ul- 
piovided children into the ministry. "While Archdeacon 
Oley, who published a prefece to Herbert's ' Country 
Parson'in 1675, writes as follows : " Though the vulgar 
ordinarily do not, yet the nobility and gentry do, dis- 
tinguish and abstract the errors ot the man from the holy 
calling, ajid not think their dear relations degraded by 
receiving holy orders." 

81. Wood says in the ' Life of Compton,' that holy orders 
were the readiest way of preferment for the younger sons 
of noblemen." And Jeremy Collier is yet' more to the 
point. " As for the gentry, there are not many good 
families in England, but either have or have had a clergy- 
man in them. In short, the priesthood is the profession 
of a gentleman." Here is a flat contradiction to Macaulay, 
from a man whom he himself declares to be " of high note 
in ecclesiastical history ; " and it is taken from the Work 
on the stage, declared by him to be " a book which threw 
Ih.e whole literary world into commotion, but which is 
now much less read than it deserves." (' Essays,' voL iii. 
pp. 298-301. )t 

82. Again, if the clergy were a plebeian class, and nine- 
tenths of them were menial servants, we must take it for 
granted that their education was low in proportion. Yet 
Eaehard, on whom Uacaulay loves to rely, in his work on 

• ' Ath. Oi.' ii. eea (fol. «d.> t ' Babington,' pp. 18-21. 
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the Contempt of the clei^, cites as one of the cabseB of 
the mischief, that in the Grammar Schools, where the; 
were educated, they Tere until sixteen or BeTenteen kept 
'in pure slaTsiy to a few Latin and Greek words ;* the 
very complaint most rife against Eton and oar other puhlio 
echoole during the last fift^ years. To make good his viev 
of the ignorance prevailing among the clergy, Macanlay 
falls fonl of the UniversitieH. But his favourite, Bomet, 
writes, " learning was then high at Oxford " ('Own Time,' 
i. p. 321), and Barrow, a still higher anthorify, thus 
addreBses an academic audience at Cambridge ('OpuBc.' 
IT. 123, 124): 

" Gmijcs aaotores omne genus, poeloB, philosophoa, tustoriMM, 
iaholiaataa, quoa noD ila pridem teDqnam barboioB majonmi insoitia 
teiita est attingefe, jam matris noBtrie etjam jimiorea fliii intrepid^ 
perrolTnnt, ipBonun lectionem in levis negotii oenaa repataDtei: 
ueo minus prompts Ljoenm, ant Academiam adeant, qnam ai, re- 
meantibna aecalis, cum Plalone et Ariatotela in mediis Athenis 



83. Not a whit betterf stand the statements of the his- 
torian concerning the marriages of tiie clei^. " The wife 
had ordinarily been in the patron's service ; and it was well " 
' — such is the easy audacity of his licence—" if she was 
not suspected of standingtoo high in the patron's &Tonr." 
Girls of honourable family, he tells vs, were enjoined to 
eschew lovers in orders. Clarendon marks it as a sign of 
disorder that some " damsels of noble families had bestowed 
themselves on divines." ('History,' i. 328, 329.) For 
the extraordinary libel on ttie purity of the contemporary 
brides of clergymen, there does not appear to be either 
the foundation, or even the pretext, of authority. 

• ' Contempt,' &c. p. 4. t ' Esbingtrai,' atiA. It. pp. 37-S9- 
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84. AuinjunctioiLof QneeuElizabetlim 1559 is cited to 
prove the vulgarity of clerical marriagea one hundred and 
twenty years afterwards : not to mention, that even that 
Injunction appears to be serioualy misunderstood ; although 
we do not doubt that not ao much clerical marriages, as 
clerical marriage, were then in disrepute. Clarendon's pas- 
sage refers to " the several aecta in leligion," and nothing 
can be more improbable thaa that, with his views of 
Church polity, he could by these words intend to designate 
the Church of EngLand. The divines whom he goes on to 
mention (early in Charles's reign), are " the divines of the 
time," and it aeema more than probable that he intends by 
the phrase the Konooufonning Uinistera, not the young 
men recently ordained aft«r tiie Beatoration, and of the 
ordinary age for marriage. Besides, even at the present 
day, a certain inequality would be reeogniaed in the 
nuptials of women of rank with clergymen of average 
station and condition. In citing the testimony of plays of 
the time, Uocaulay forgets the preface to one of those he 
quotes. "For reflecting upon the Church of England. . . 
no learned or wise divine of the Church will believe me 
guUty of it. . . A foolish lord, or knight, is daily repre- 
sented : nor are there any to tilljf to helieve it an ahute to 
ikeir order." (Preface to Shadwell's 'Lancashire Witches.') 

85. It may be truly said that instances of "good" 
or high marriages, which can easily be supplied, do not 
prove the case affirmatively. But Pepys declares the 
extreme satisfaction with which he would give his sister 
to his Mend Cumberland, a priest.* Ifelaon speaks of 
Bull's marrying a clergyman's daughter with praise, 
because he preferred piety and virtue to the advantages 
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"which for the most part influence the minds of men upoo 
Bach occa«ioiis."* Herbert had warned the clergy agtuaet 
Karrying "for beauty, riches, or honour.''^ Beveridge 
gpeakg of the same temptation in his own caae. Collier^ 
notes as a strange order the Injunction of 1559 (already 
mentioned), that a clergyman should gain the consent of 
the master or mistreBs where a damsel seired. Every 
one of these testimonies loses itfi force and meaning, i£ 
Haoaulay ia otherwise than grossly wrong in his allegation 
tiiat the clei^ were mostly in the stete of menial servants, 
and made corresponding marriages. 

86. Our readers may be already wearied with this series 
of exposures ; and it cannot be necessaiy to dwell at any 
length on the incomes of the detgy. It is extremely 
difficult to compute them in figores ; and Macanlay jndi- 
dously avoids it. Yet even here he cannot escape &om 
the old taint of exoneration. " Not one living in fifty 
enabled the incumbent to bring np a fanuly comfortably," 
Ordinarily, therefore, ho followed manual employment*. 
On " white days," he fed in the kitchens of the great. 
"Study was impossible." "His children were brought 
up like the children of the neighbouring peasantry." 
(' History,' i, 330.) Now, on the point of ""t"i iBl labour, 
George Herbert, in the prefiice to the ' Country Parson,' 
expressly says the clergy are cenHured " because they do 
not make tents, as Saint Paul did, nor hold the plough, 
thrash, or drive trades, as themselves do " (i.e. laymen). 
Walker, in the ' Snfferinga of the Clergy,' speaks of it 
OS a special hardship when they are driven to such occupa- 
tions. Eachard speaks of the extreme poverty of such as 

• 'Life of Bnll,' p. 44. t ' Conntrj- Par«on,' oh»p. Ix. 

t 'On Pride,' p. 40. 
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had bat 20^. or 30/. per annmu, and certifies that thero 
are himdreda of audi.* Sow, moltiplyiiig by four for the 
then greater power of money, these extreme cases corre- 
spond with 80/. and 120/. at the present day: and there 
have been not only hondreds, but thousands, of the clergy 
in our own time, whose professional incomes have not 
risen above the higher of the figures. A yet more telling 
piece of evidence may be had from Walker, who calls a 
living of 40/. or 45/. a year small. Snob a living corre- 
sponds with IGOl. or 180/. at the present time. This is 
still about the income of a "small living"; and the 
evidence under this, as well as the other heads, goes to 
show, in contradiction to Uaoanlay, that while tha actual 
clei^jyman was without doubt, like the sotnal sqnire, 
much less refined, hie social position relatively to the othel 
members of society was in ordinary cases nearly the same 
as now. Of the a^regate national income, there can, we 
think, be no doubt that the clerical order had not a smaller, 
but a larger, EJiare. 

87. With respect to the children of the clergy, as a 
general rule, Uaoanlay's statement (which he docs not sup- 
port by any anthority), that the boys followed the plough 
and the ^Is went ont to service, is ao more and no less 
than a pure &ble. It is also unpardonable, because the 
contemporary or nearly contemporary anl^orities, who 
confute it, are not obsciire men, btit men whoee works any 
writer on the history of the period must or ought to 
have known ; such aa George Herbert, in the ' Conntry 
Parson,' Fuller in his ' Worthies of England,' Beveridge in 
his ' Private Thoughts,' Dr. Bprat, afterwards a Bishop, 
preaching upon tiie Sons of the Clergy in 167t, and 



'Contempt,' &o. pp. 112-t. 'Ealrington,' sect. v. pp. 59, 64. 
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WMte KeHnet in his ' Colleotaneft CurioBa.' Only ■want 
of Bpace prevents our crowding these pages with citations ; 
and we content ourselvea with two passages, each of a 
few words. The first ia feom White Kennet, who de- 
clares that ' ' many of the poorer clergy indnlge the inclina- 
tion of their sons by hreeding them to a good competence 
of school learning," though they are afterwards nnahle, 
just as is now the case, to support them at the UniTersity, 
and are in each cases driyen to divert them to mean and 
nnsuitahle employs.* The second is from Fuller,t who 
heada one of hia aeetiona thua : " That the children of 
clergymen have been as saccess&il as the sons of men of 
other professions." Without doubt the difficulties, which 
press 80 hardly now upon the clerical order along its 
lower fringe, pressed in like maimer on it then. But 
Uacaulay's description is of the order, not of the lower 
fringe of it. What would he have said if he had been 
able to say that there waa under Charlea II., aa there has 
been under the Sovereigns of the nineteenth century, 
a " Poor Pious Clergy Society," which expresdy invited, 
on behalf of the impoverished priesthood, gifta of cast-off 
clothing ? 

88. We then pass on to the libraries of the clergy. " He 
might be considered as unusually lucty if he had ten or 
twelTO dog-eared volumes among the pots and pane on his 
shelves" (i. 330). If the volumes were dog-eared, it 
was by being much read. If there were but ten or 
twelve, there waa much to be got out of ten or twelve 
of the close and solid tomes which then were more 
customary than now. But then it waa only the lucky 
man who had ten or twelve. Now, let the reader mark 
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bow this standB. His liiYOurite Eacbard * describes tbe 
case of men baving aix or soTen works, ivhicb be enu- 
merates, together witb a bundle of sermons, for their 
library. For this account be was taken to task by bis 
opponent in the 'Vindication.' Whereupon, Eachard 
himself thus replies : " The case is this : whether there 
may not be here and there a clergyman BO,ignonmt, as that 
it mifi^t be wished tbat he were wiser. For my own part, 
I went, and guessed at random, and thwght thert might bs 

89. And this mimmum is transformed by Macanlay's 
magic wand into a maaiimum ; this uncertain exception 
into tbe podtiTe and proTailing role, nay the rule for tbe 
" unusually lucky." And bere, again, while the solitary 
prop crumbles into dust, tbe countor-eridence is abundant. 
Walker recites the " rabbling " and plundering of clerical 
libraries of tbe value of 500/. and 600/. Saint David'e 
was one of the poorest dioceses of tbe country; but 
Nelson J tells us tbat Bishop Bull considered tbe reading 
of the Fathers, " at least of those of tbe first three cen- 
turies," " not only as useful hut absolutely necessary to 
support tbe character of a priest." Sumot's demands on 
tbe clergy in the 'Pastoral Care.'S aeem to be quite as largo 
as a Bisbop could now venture to put forward ; and many 
other writers may be cited to a Bimilar eSect-H Tbe 
general rule, that no clergyman should be ordained 
without an uniTcrsity degree, ^ was in force then as now ; 
and probably then more than now. The Gtrand Duke 

• 'Contempt,* &o. pp. 106, 7. 

t ' Letter to the Author of the Vindication,' p. 334. 

j 'Ufe of BiJl,' p. 428. § Chap. viL 

II ' Babington,' leot. vii. pp. 8T-fl. 

■I Cudwell'i ' I)ociiin«ntu7 Mnalg,' ii. 304, 5. 
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Cosmo III. Btat«s in hia ' TraTola,' when he Tieited the 
two UuTerBitiee, that Cambridge had more than two 
thoosand five himdred atudente, and Oxford over three 
thousand ; and it is safely to ho assumed that a larger 
proportion of these large unmbers, than now, were persons 
intending to take holy orders. This testimony, even if 
it stood alone, would be fatal to the sweeping statements 
of Uacaulay. 

90. That we may in winding np the case oome to yet 
closer quarters, let it be observed that lUacaulay admits 
and alleges* that there was assuredly no lack of clergymen 
"distinguished by abilities and learning." Bnt"TheBe 
eminent men were to be found, with scarcely a single 
exception, at the universities, at the great cathedrala, or 
in the capital." 

A. passage perfectly consistent with all that haa pre- 
ceded ; aa, indeed, Lord Uacaulay is perhaps more 
notable than any writer of eqnal bulk for being con- 
sistent with himaelf. For the places thus enumerated 
could hardly have included more than a tenth of the 
clergy. Of the mass the historian has yet one disparaging 
remark to make : that " almost the only important theo- 
logical works which came forth from a rural paraonage" 
were works of Bull ; and those only because, inheriting 
an estate, he was able to purchase a library, "snob as 
probably no other country clergyman in England pos- 
BeBsed."f This assertion, not Iraa unhappy than those 
which have preceded, is reduced to atoms by the prodno- 
tion of a list of men, who sent forth from country parson- 
ages works of divinity that were then, and in most cases 
that are now, after two hundred years, eateemed. Uany 
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of them, indeed, have been recently republished. The 
liet includes the names, with others, of Towerson, Puller, 
Sherlock, Iforria, Fnlwood, Fuller (who died in 1661), 
Kettlewell, and BeTcridge. 

91. From this compressed oxaminatiou, which would 
gain by a greater expansion, it may sufficiently appear 
that Lord Macaulay's charges of a menial coniiition and 
its accompaniments against the clergy of the Restoration- 
period must generally and miserably break down. In no 
instance are they tolerably supported by positive evidence ; 
in many they are absolutely eonftited and annihilated. 
Hot, indeed, that he was absolutely and wholly wron^ 
on any point ; but that he was wrong on every point by 
omission, and by exaggeration. Because books were ^en, 
especially in the country, more difficult to obtain than 
now; heoanse mannere were more rude and homely in all 
classes of the community; because cases of lov birth and 
conduct, still individually to be found, were perhaps 
somewhat more frequent ; because a smaller number of 
the weU-hom might have taken orders during the period 
of the Protectorate, so that the Episcopal Bench was for 
a short time filled with men of humble origin, though of 
great learning and ability; these incidents must be mag- 
nified into the portentous statement, that "for one who 
made the figure of a gentleman, ten were mere menial 
eetvants." Isolated facts, and partial aspects of his case, 
he eyes with keenness; to these he gives a portentous 
development ; and a magnified and distorted part he 
presents to us as the whole. The equilibrium of truth 
is gone ; and without its equilibrium it is truth no 
longer. 

92. That which may be alleged of the clei^ of that 
period is, that they were unmitigated Tories. This is in 



reality the link whidi binds together the coimta of the 
indictment ; aa a common hoatili^ to William of Orange, 
or sympathy with James the Second, brings into one and 
the same category of iuvectiTe and condemnation persons 
appearing at first sight to have eo little in common as 
MarlboTongh, Claverhouae, and Penu, The picture of 
the Best^iation clergy is a romance in the form and 
colour of, a history. But while history in the form of 
romfflice is commonly used to glorify a little our poor 
humanity, the illnsLons of this romance in the form of 
history go only to discolour and degrade. That "William, 
that Burnet, that Milton ahoold hare personal embellish- 
ment much beyond their due, is no intolerable evil. But 
the case becomes far more grievous when a great historian, 
impelled by his headstrong and headlong imagination, 
traduces [dike individuals and orders, and horb them into 
a hot and flaming Inferno of his own. 

93. We have selected this case for an exposition com- 
paratively full, not on the ground that it is the most impor- 
tant, but because, better than any other, it illustrates and 
exemplifies the uncommon, the astounding, inequality of 
the attack and tho defence. The researches, of which we 
have mostly availed ourselves in the last few pages, are 
those of lir. Churchill Babington, a Fellow of Saint 
John's, the neighbour college to Uacaulay's justly-loved 
and honoured Trinity. We do not assume them to he 
infallible^ But every candid man must admit, that the 
matter of them is formidable and weighty ; that, in order 
to sustain the credit of Uacanlay as an historian, it 
demands examination, and reply. It is in vain that in 
his 'Journal'* he disclaims ttie censorship of men " who 
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hare not soaked their mmd with the traOEdtory literatnre 
of the day." For in the first place this traaeibny litera- 
ture, the ballad, the satire, the jeErt-book, the farce or 
Tulgar comedy, reqaires immense siftiiig and pnrgation, 
like other coarse raw material, in order to reduce the 
gross to the nett, to seclude, and to express, the metal 
from the ore. In the second place, Ur. Babington seema 
thus far to have made it very doubtful whether Macaulay 
has made out his case even as t«sted by that transitory 
literature. Give, however, transitory literature what you 
will, it can form no apologyfor the gross neglect of grave, 
and weighty, and nnunpeachable, authorities. 

94. But, if Macanlay'e invocatjon of the transitory 
literature of the day is insufficient, what ahall we eay of 
Mr. Trerelyan's appeal to Buckle ? Buckle, forsooth, bears 
witness that Macaulay "has rather understated the case 
than overstated it."- Macaulay, even when least AprCirovt, 
can stand better on the feet that JTatore gave him, than 
on a crut«h like this. Quote if you choose publicans on 
liqnor laws, or slave-drivers on the capacitieB of blacks ; 
cite Martial as a witness to purity, or Bacchus to sobriety ; 
pat Danton to conduct a bloodless revolution, or swear in 
tlie Giacohi as special constobles ; but do not set up Ur. 
Buckle as an arbit«r of judicial measure or precision, nor 
let the fame of anything that is called a reli^on or a 
clergy depend upon his nod. 

95. Mr. Babington's work can only receive due appre- 
ciation upon being consulted in exUnto. It attracted little 
notice on its appearance, except from periodicals connected 
with the deiical profession. He had &om Sir Tranois 
Pa^rave, a witness of the first authority, the consolatory 
assurance that he had supplied a oonftitation as complete 
as the nature of the attainable evidence in such a case 
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-would ellow. But his vork was noticed * hj the ' Edin* 
bnrgli Beviev ' in lang:uage whicli we can only desoribe 
aa that of eontemptuona ignorance. It is a book by " a 
JSt. Churchill Babington " (he was a Fellow of Balut 
John's and Hnleean Lecturer at Cambri^e), which was 
" apparently intended to confute, hnt in reality very much 
confirms, our author's views." Such was the summary 
jurisdiction exercised upon the material, of which we have 
presented a sample, f The measure of notice accorded to 
it by Macaulay was simply the insertion of an additional 
refe«nce ('Hiatory,' 5Ui edition, i, 331) to the life of 
Dr. Bray, "to show the extreme difficulty which the 
country clergy found in procnring books." The text 
remains unaltered. The work of Mr. Babington, of which 
only a very few hundred copies were sold or distributed, was 
for its main purpose still-bom ; is now hardly known in the 
world of letters ; is not found in some of our largest and 
most useful librariee ; X and, if it now and then appears 
in an old book-shop, confesses by the modesty of its price, 
that it is among the merest waifs and strays of literature, 
96. Such is the fate of the criticism ; but the per- 
vereion, the grave and gross caricature with which this 



• Not by Maoaulay's fault. " I hara told Napier that 1 ask it, bb « 
jrenonal fsTour, that my name and writings may never be mentioned 
in the 'Edinburgh Review,' Sept. 2B, 1S42, vol. ii. p. 119." The 
' Review ' bad a deep debt to Macanlay ; but this was not the right 
way to pty it. 

f Mr. Paget'! valuable work, to whieh we have preTionsly referred 
(p. 35), was treated by the 'Edinburgh Review' in the same fashion, 
He was charged with ignorance, aelf-aufiidency, carelesoness, and bad 
bith, thoRgh the Reviewer failed to convict him of aay mistake or 
JDaceuracy. Mr. Paget very properly declined to enter the arons 
against a champioD who wielded such weapons. 

t In the only one where we chance to have diaeovered the work, It 
is a preaentation copy. 
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vriter grappled, still sparkles in its diamond eetitiiig, 
circulateB by thousmidB and ten thousands among flocts 
of readers over new and ever chaimed, and hm become 
part of the housobold etock of every family. Since tbo 
time ■wben P^re Daniel, the Jesuit, with guns unlike Mr. 
Babington'e in being at once so ponderous and so weak, 
replied inaudibly to the raking and dcTooring £re of 
Pascal, there never has been a case of such resistless 
absolutism in a writer, or such unquestioning and general 
submission in the reading world. 

97. Of this kind has been the justice administered by 
the tribunals of the day. We Borrowfully admit our total 
inability t« redress the balance. Is there, then, any hope 
for the perturbed and wandering ghosts whom Idacaulay 
has set agog; for Dundee, for Marlborough, for Quaker 
Penn, for Madame Piozzi, for the long and melancholy 
train of rural clergy of the K^toration period, still 
wearing their disembodied cassocks; any hope for them, 
at least in the action of the last, the serenest, the surest, 
the most awful judge, in the compensating award of 
posterity? Our hope is, that final justice will be done : 
but first let us ask whether the injustice which has been 
done already will, not as injustice, hut by virtue of the 
other and higher elements with which it is fused, stand 
the trying test of time. Has Macaulay reared, a fabric — 



98. Among the topics of literary speculation, there is 
nono more legitimate or more interesting than to consider 
who, among the' writers of a given age, are elected to lire ; 
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to'be entolled among the Band at the Inunortals ; t4 make A 
permanent addition to the mental patrimony of the hnman 
race. There u also none more difficult. Not that there 
is any difficulty at all in what is technically called purging 
the roll : in supplying any number of names vhioh are to 
sink (if they have not yet sunk) like lead in the m^hty 
waters, or which, by a slower descent, perhaps like the 
zigzag from an dpine summit, are to find their way into 
the repose of an undisturbed oblivion. Sad as it may 
seem, tiie heroes of the pen are in the main but as " fools," 
lighted by the passing day on the road to dusty death. 
But it is when the list has been reduced, eay to a 
hundredth part of the writers, and to a tenth of the few 
prominrat and well-known writera of the day, that the 
pinch, so to call it, of the task begins. IVe now stumble 
onwards with undefined and partial aids. Bulk will 
surely Vill its thonsands : that, which stood the andent 
warrior in such good stead, will be fatal to many a 
modem author, who, but for it, might have lived. And 
money will as surely hare killed its tens of thousands 
beforehand, by touching them as with palsy. It was one . 
of the glories of Macaulay that he never wrote for 
money ; it was the chief calamity of a yet greater, and 
much greater, man, to wit a£ Scott, that iron necessities 
in later life, happily not until his place had long been 
secure, set that yoke upon his lofty crest. And few are 
they who, either in trade or letters, take it for their aim 
to suj^ly the market, not with the worst they can sell, 
hut with the best they can produce. In the train of this 
desire, or need, for money, comes haste with its long train 
of evils, Bommed up in the general scamping of work ; 
crude conception, sUp-shod execution, the mean stint of 
labour, suppression of the inconvenient, blazoning of the 
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isBignificant, neglect of causes, loes of proportion In the 
presentation of reenlts. "We write of the moment ; may 
it not he of the age. 

99. Sarvival, ve venture to suggest, Trill probably 
depend not bo much on a single quality, as upon a general 
or comporate result. The chance of it will Tary directly as 
quality, and inversely as quantity. Some ores yield too 
low a percentage of metal to be worth the smelting, 
whereas had the masa been purer, it had been extracted 
and preserved. Foateri^ will have to smelt lai^ely the 
product of the mines of modem literature ; and will too 
often find the reward in leas than due proportion to the 
task. So much for quantity. But quality itself is not 
homogeneous ; it is made up of positives and negatives. 
Merits and demerits are subtly and variously combined ; 
and it is hard to say what will he the effect in certain 
caaes of the absence of faults aa compared with the 
presence of excellences, towards averting or commuting 
that Bent«nce of capital punishment which, estimate as 
we may the humanity of the time, must and will be 
carried into wholesale execution. Again, men look for 
different exoeUencea in works of different classes. "We do 
not hold an ' ^neid ' or a ' Paradise Lost ' bound to 
the veracity of an ansalist. We do not look to Burko or 
Sheridan for an accurate and balanced representation of 
the acta ol Warren Hastings. The aubtle gifts of rhetoric, 
the magic work of poetry, are loved for their own sake ; and 
they are not severely cross-examined upon the possession of 
historic attribntes to which they do not pretend. 

100. But rhetoric ia not confined to speeches, nor poetry 
to metre. It can hardly be denied, either by eulogist or 
detractor, by Mend or foe, that both these elements are 
found in the prose of Macaulay; and if they are most 



attractive, the; ere 4lso perilous alliee in fte businesB of 
the historian and the critic. 

In truth, il we mistake ntrt, the poetical element in his 
mind and temperament was peculiar, hut was etrong and 
pervading. Those who may incline to donht our opinion 
that ho was a poet as weU as a rhetorician, and perhaps 
a poet even more than a. rhetorician, would do well to 
consult the admirable criticism of Fn^ssor Wilson on hid 
'Lays,' ('Life,' ii, 121.) We will not dwell upon 
the fact (such we take it to be) that his works in verse 
possess the chief merits of his other works, and are free 
from their faults. But his whole method of touch and 
handling are poetical. It is, indeed, infinitely remote 
from the reflective and introspective character, which has 
taken possession of contemporary poetry among our 
writers in such a degree, as not only to make its inter- 
pretation a work of serious labour, but also to impair it« 
objective force, Macaulay was, perhaps, not strong in his 
reflective facilities ; certainly he gave them little chance 
of development by exercise. He was eminently objective, 
eminently realistic ; resembling la this the father of all 
poets, whom none of his children have surpaased, and 
who never converts into an object of conscious contempla- 
tion the noble powers which be keeps in such versatile 
and vigorous use. 

101 . La Uacaulay all history is scenic ; and philosophy 
he scarcely seems to touch, except on the outer dde, 
where it opens into action. Not only does he habitually 
present facts in forms «f beauty, but the fashioning of 
the form predominates over, and is injurious to, the abso- 
lute and balanced presentation of the subject, l^acaulay 
was a master in execution, rather than in what painting 
or mufdo terms expression. He did not fetch from ths 
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depths, nor bobt to the heights ; but his po'^rer upon 
the eniface was rare and marrellous, and it is upon 
the surface that an ordinary life is passed, and tiiat 
its imagery is found. He mingled, then, like Homer, the 
fundionB of the poet and the chronicler; but what 
Homer did was due to his time, what Uacanlay did, to 
bis temperament. We have not attempted to ascertain 
bis place among historianB. That is an ofioe which 
probably none, but an historian, can perform. It is more 
easy to discover for him contrasts than reBemblaoces. 
Commonly soond in bis classical appreciations, he was an 
entbusiastio admirer of Tbucydides ; but there can hardly 
be a sharper contrast than between the history of Tbncy- 
dides, and the history of Uacaulay. Ease, brilliancy, 
pellucid clearness, commanding fascination, the effectiva 
majshallii^ of all l^cta belonging to the external world 
as if on pelade ; all these gifts liacaulay has, and Tbnoy- 
dides has not. But weight, breadth, proportion, deep 
discernment, habitual contemplation of the springs of 
character and condnct, and the power to bold the scales 
of human action with firm and even hand, these must 
be sought in Thucydides, and are rarely observable in 
Uacaulay. 

102. Bnt how few are the writers whom it would 
be anything less than ridijjulons to place in oompariBoti 
with Thucydides ! The History of Macanlay, whatever 
else it may be, is the work ndt of a journeyman bnt 
of a great artist, and a great artist who lavishly bestowed 
upon it all his powers. Such a work, once committed to 
the press, can hardly die. It is not because it has been 
translated into a crowd of languages, nor because it has 
been sold in hundreds of thousands, that we believe it 
will live, but because, however open it may be to mticism, 
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it has in it the diatacter of a true and very high work 
of art. 

■> We are led, then, to the conclusion, or the conjecture, 
that, howevor the body of our writers may be reduced in 
a near future by many and many a decimation, Uacaiilay 
will, and must, euivive. Feraonal existence is beset with 
dangers in infancy, and again in age. But authorship, 
if it suTTive the fiist, has little to fear from the after- 
peril. If it subsist for a few generations (and genera- 
tions are for books what years are for their writers), it is 
not likely to sink in many. For works of the mind really 
great there is no old age, no decrepitude. It is incon- 
ceivable that a time should come when Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, shall not ring in the ears of civilised man. 
On a lower throne, in a less imperial hall of the same 
mansion, we believe that Hacaulay will probably be 
found, not only in a.d. 2000, which he modestly specifies, 
but in 8000, or 3850, which he more boldly formulates, 
or for so much of this long, or any longer, lease as the 
commentators on the Apocalypse will allow the race to 
anticipate. 

' 103. Whether he will subsist as a standard and 
supreme authority, is another question. Wherever and 
whenever read, he will be read with fascination, with 
delight, with wonder. And '^ith copious instruction too ; 
but also with copious reserve, with questioning scrutiny, 
with liberty to reject, and with much exercise of that 
liberty. The contempoiary mind may in rare cases be 
taken by stonn ; but posterity, never. The tribunal of 
the present is accessible to influence ; that of the future 
is incorrupt. The coming generations will not give 
Maoaulay up ; but they will, probably, attach much less 
value than we have done to his tp>« dixit. They wil^ 
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tardly accept from him his nett Bolutiofis of literary, and 
still less of historic, problems. Yet they will obtain 
from his marked and telling points of view great aid in 
solving them. We sometimes fancy that ere long there 
will be editioQB of his works in which his readers may 
be saved from pitfalls by brief, respectful, and judicious 
commentary, and that his great achievements may be at 
once commemorated and corrected by men ol slower pace, 
of drier light, and of more tranquU, broadset, and com- 
prehensive judgment. For his works are in many 
respects among the prodigies of literature ; in some, they 
have never been surpassed. As lights that have shone 
throu^ the whole nniTerse of letters, thoy have made 
their title to a place in the solid firmament of fame. But 
the tree is greater and better than its frnit ; and greater 
and better yet than the works themselves are the lofty 
aims and conceptions, the large heart, the independent, 
manful mind, the pure and noble career, which in this 
Biography have disclosed to us the true figure of the man 
who wrote them. 
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MEYOnt or DIL NORMAN MACLEOD.* 

1, This is a really good book, and, eTon in ita present 
shape, a popiUftr book. It does honour to its aubject, and 
to its author, in their Beveral degrees. It is, however, bo 
good, that ve wish it veie made better ; and this might 
be accomplished by a proeeaa 'of excision. Biography, and 
among other desoriptionB of it ecclesiastical biograjiJiy, is 
in danger of losing its joint tftles to durability and per- 
manent 'interest throngh the yioe of over-length. To 
record the life of a man in less than two portly volumes is 
already an invidious exception, and may aoon be held an 
insult. But posterity will remain, as we are, under limi- 
tations of time and strength ; and many works may perish 
in two volumes, which mi^t have lived in one ; or, again, 
in three or four, which might have lived in a smaller 
number. 

2. In the present instance, it is not difficult to point to 
the heads, under whioh retrenchments might be rather 
largely efilected. The wit and humour of Dr. Norman 
Macleod, on which his brother dwella with a natural 
fondness, appear to us to belong to the category of what 
is vrith more strict propriety called fun ; and of this it is 
the characterietio pn^erty that it serres to re&esh a 



• Reprinted ftoro the Charcit of England Quarterli/ 'Jledev! fnr Joly 
1876. Memoir of Norman Macleod, D.D. hj his Brother, the Eer. 
Donald M&cleod, MjL Two Volumes. (Leodon, ISTS.) 
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wearied spirit, and enKTen the pasemg hour, tut that it 
vill Dot well bear repetition, and etandB hardly^ among the 
candidates forKterary immortality. One or two specimens 
might fairly be given, aa illastratiTe of the man. In any 
other view, this class of material is like the froth of an 
effervescent liquor ; it dies in the moment of its birth. 
It brightens an occtision ; it deadens a book. The same is 
to be said of the multitude of caricature sketehes, with 
which the Doctor playfully adorned his letters to friends. 
Some of Uiem may have merit as comic drawings, but 
nine-tenths of them at least onght certainly to be dis- 
missed from a biography. The tracts again which appear 
as reprints in the Appendices, belong to his Works, not to 
his Life. We can, indeed, well believe that there must 
or may be others of his productions, which deserve to be 
reprinted ; for his oratorical power appears to have been 
pectdiar in its freshness, and iu its sympathetic energy. 
Besides all this, we should desire a great contraction, for 
a reason presently to he stated, of those parts of the work 
which belong to the region of religious experience. All 
the suggestions now made are offered in the hope that a 
Biography of Miicleod, rendered more compact by a free 
application of the pmning-knife, might hold a permanent 
place in the ecclesiastical literature of Scotland. 

3. For this is, according to our mind, a really valnahle 
biography, even in its present form. The AngUcan pofd- 
tion is marked ofE by various lines of doctrine, discipline, 
and spirit, from that of the Scottish Established Church. 
But there is much in these volumes with which we oi^ht 
to cherish an entire and cordial sympathy; and even 
when differences of opioion and position intervene, there 
is still material from which we onght to draw some 
valuable lessons. 
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4. 'the oatline of Dr. Uacleod's personal career is simple. 
The Bon of a Highlander and Scottieh mimBter, whose 
venerable and noble appearance did (aa we can testify) in 
no way belie his high character, he grew np, with a 
directneas of purpoBa as complete aa if it had been 
covered by a vow or a special dedication, for, and into, 
the ministry of the Scottish Church, She laid on him, 
in the kindly phrase of Wordsworth, " the strong hand of 
her purity." He did not receive much of that education 
which is to be had irom books, and from the discipline of 
Bchools and universities ; and the lack or loss of it he 
frequently and ingenuously laments. He waa, however, 
always gathering the education of society and the world ; 
and in this sense, visiting Germany in early life, he 
obtained, ahall we say he picked up, a varied and rather 
extenaive trwning. It is plain that, besides other and 
higher gifts, he waa an extremely clever, ready, percep- 
tive and receptive man. None of his experience paased 
by him idly, like the wind ; all had fruit for him ; all 
left a mark upon his mind and character. 

5. He was first placed in the south-western parish of 
Loudoun. Here he found himself among a population 
made up of archaic covenanting puritans, and modem 
weavers posseaaed with a questioning spirit, under the 
shadow of the reaidence of the noble fatnily of Hastings. 
Among theae (for a time) he Kved in loving and active 
pastoral relations with both high and low. Indeed, the 
low for him were high ; for in the very spirit of Saint 
Augustine, who saw Christ in the poor, Uacleod desired 
(i. 329) " to see kings and queens shining through their 
poor raiment." It was on this arena that, when he com- 
menced his energetic vidtations, dispensing freely words 
of comfort and instruction, he entered the cottage of a 
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veritable Manfle Headrigg, -who liapp€ined to be stone-deaf. 
The old lady, however, vaa fully prepared for his on- 
slaught, and proceeded, not to receive, but to administer 
catechetical discipline. She motioned to hiin to sit down 
by her, planted her trumpet in her ear, and concisely gave 
h'"! her Charge in the words : " Gang ower the fimda- 
mentale." Here and elsewhere he stood the test ; and he 
BO endeared himself to the parish that it bore, at leaet at 
the moment, the shock of the great disruption of 1643, 
almost without seeming to feel it. But the sndden 
avoidfflice, at that crisis, of almost all the prominent posts 
in the IKirk, created an irresistible necessity for the 
advancement of the most promising among the residuary 
ministers. Mr. Macleod was accordingly transferred to 
Dalkeith ; and again, after no long period, to the great 
parish of the Earony in Glasgow. He immediately 
developed, upon this broader stage, the same powers of 
activity, and the same devoted benevolence and zeal, which 
had marked his career from the first ; and there seems to 
have been no department of ministerial duty, private or 
public, eccleeiaatical or social, which escaped his vigilance, 
or exhausted his powers. 

6. In the later portion of his life, the whole of which did 
but number sixty years, from 1812 to 1872,eall8 of a kind 
wholly extraneous to his paroohial work were made upon 
Itim, to an extent perhaps without parallel in the history 
of his Church. He became a leader in the business of the 
Church. He undertook a missionary tour to America, 
and afterwards to India. The whole of this subject had 
a great attraction for his mind, and occupied mudi of his 
time. His constant habit of travelling toi needful 
relaxation, perhaps promoted his tendency to take a wider 
eoiupeetua of religious intorests, than is usual in Scotland. 
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KesortitLg to London, he warmly promoted tie scheme of 
the Evangelical Alliance ; until, aEtei some lime, he was 
repelled by what he thought narrowneee.. He freely lent 
his aid in the polpita of the ^NonconfoTmista. On account 
probably of hie genial and popular qualitieB, he was 
sought out by Mr. Strahan, the Publiaher, and became the 
editor of Qood Wordt, as well as a fr«([uent contributor 
to its pages. 

?. Amidst all these calls, freely and largely answered, 
he became, some years be&re the death of the Frince 
Consort, a Court preacher and a Court favourite. It 
would appear that to uo person in the profession of a 
clei^yman or pastor has her Majesty aceoided so large a 
share, not only of friendship, hut of intimate personal 
confidence, as to Doctor Macleod. Nor does it appear 
that this favour was purchased by any manner of undue 
subserviency. TTjb varied employments, avocations in the 
strictest sense of the word, called him much, and for long 
periods, away from hie vast parish, which must have been 
lefb somewhat largely to the care of substitutes. Yet a 
large part of his heart always remained there ;. and he 
probably exercised muoh active care, evenfrvm a distance. 
He was a man who would not have neglected his flock, 
even if he had dared to do so ; but in Scotland he would 
be a bold as well as bad man who, especially in the case 
of snch a flock, should hazard the experiment. It seems 
plain that Dr. Macleod returned the confidence and afl'ec- 
tion of the people, in its fiilness and down to the last. 
His unwearied labours led, in course of fime, to great 
derangement of health, with muoh acute pain. Against 
all this he struggled with an heroic spirit. But on 
June 16, 1872, he succumbed to a peaceful and happy 
death ; and he lies buried, under a marble cross, in the 
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churchyard of Campsie, where his father had once been 
minister, and arotmd which clustered many of his own 
happiest memories. 

8. So much for the form of his hiography, and for the 
shell or outer tada of his life. Let us now endeavonr to 
obtain a nearer yiew both of his personality, and of his 
relation, in thought and action, to the great movements 
of the time. For such men are not bom every day : and 
though Scotland has been remarkable for lis abundance of 
zealous and able ministers, Dr. Uadeod, who was this, 
was also much more. He standB out, we think, as having; 
supplied, after Dr. Chalmers, one of the most distingaiBhed 
names in the history of Presbyterianism. 

9. In some respects, much after Dr. Chalmers ; in otiiers 
probably before him. He had not, so far as we see, the 
philosophic feculty of Chalmers, nor hia intensity, nor 
his gorgeous g^t of eloquence, nor his commanding 
passion, nor his absolute simplicity, nor his profound, 
and, to others, sometimes embarrasdng humility. 
Chalmers, whose memory, at a period n>0Te than ibr^ 
years back, is still &esh in the mind of the writer of 
these pages, was, indeed, a man greatly lifted out of the 
re^on of mere flesh and blood. He may be compared 
with those figures who, in Church history or legend, are 
represented as risen into the air under the influence of 
religious emotion. Uacleod, on the other hand, had more 
shrewdness, more knowledge of the world, and &r greater 
elasticity and variety of mind. Chalmers was rather a 
man of one idea, at least one idea at a time ; Uaoleod 
receptive on all hands and in all ways. Chalmers had a 
certain clumsiness, as of physical, so of mental gait ; 
Macleod was brisk, ready, mobile. Both were men 
devoted to God ; eminently able, earnest, enei^tie ; with 
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great gifts of oratory, and large orgtmismg power. A 
Church, that had them, not may 'well envy them to a 
Church that had them. Kor do they etand alone. The 
Preabyterianion of Scotland, which has done but little 
for literature or for theology, baa, notwithstandmg, been 
adorned, during the last fifty years, by the namee of many 
remarkable persons, men of high and pure character: men 
with great gifts of govermuent and construction, like 
Candlish ; of winning and moving oratory, such as Guthrie ; 
and only a notable fertility in the production of such men 
could have enabled the S^ational Eatabliahment of that 
small country to endure the fearful drain, which baa been 
brought npon it, since it« establishment at the Revolution, 
by repeated catastrophes, which were almost cataclyema, 
within its botders. 

10. And it is with reference to these particnlar depart- 
ments of excellence that we would venture earnestly to 
commend the life of Uacleod to the cousidemtion of the - 
English clergy ; who, trained and fed under a more 
catholic system, should never be content to allow any gift 
either to escape them, or to remain with them only in an 
imperfect development. As respects government, the 
Presbyterian communions have derived very great benefit, 
in some important respects, from their regular and 
elaborate internal o^anisation. It has given them the 
advantages wMcb in the civil order belong to local 
self-government and representative institutions : orderly 
habits of mind, respect for adversaries, and some of the 
elements of a 'judicial temper ; the development of a 
genuine individuality, together with the discouragement 
of mere arbitrary wUl, and of all eccentric tendency ; the 
sense of a " common life " ; the diapoeition energetically 
to defend it ; the love of law combined with the love <^ 
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freedom ; and, last not least, the habit of using the 
faculty of speech with a direct and immediate view to 
persnasion. We do not doubt but that similar advantages 
of mental and practical habit Trill be derived by our own 
olei^ from that reviyal of ecclesiastical organisation in 
which, thia generation of bishops, clergy, and churchmen 
has made laudable and considerable progreas, Butj wo 
have yet much ground to cover: these things are not 
done in a day. 

11. Yet more, perhaps, have we to leam from that 
thoroughly practical habit of preaching, which prevails 
in the higher Scottish pulpits. We do not mean prac- 
tical in the senae, in which it is distinguished from the 
devotional ; but in thia broader sense, that the sermon 
is delivered with the living, habitual intention and 
determination to act upon the mind of the hearer, emd to 
carry him along with the movement of the preacher's 
mind. Many an English clergyman will think that, if he 
has emhodied in his sermon a piece of good ^vinity, the 
deed is done, the end of preaching is attained. But the 
hnsinesH of a seniioa la to move as well as teach ; and if 
he teaches only without moving, may it not almost be 
said that he sows by the wayside? It is often said, cen- 
soriously, to be a great advantage possessed by the clergy, 
that no one can answer them. To a bad clergyman this 
may be an advantage, in respect that it allows him to 
remain bad, and to grow worse with impunity. But to 
the true preacher, or speaker, it surely is far otherwise. 
It relaxes that healthy tension, that bracing sense of 
responsibility, under which we must habituate ourselves 
to act, if we are ever to do anything that is worth the 
doing. It is, then, no advantage, but rather a temptation 
and a snare. 
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12. The hint conveyed in these remarka does not piinei- 
pally touch the question that may be raised as to the relative 
merits of written and unwritten Bermone. The eermons of 
Dr. lHaoleod were, it appears, to a great extent, written 
but not read. The sermona of Dr. Chalmers were certainly 
in some cases, if not in all, both written and read. But 
the Scotch ministers of any note who read their sermons 
take, or used to take, good care to read as if reading not. 
To a great extent, Scottish sermons were delivered without 
book, having been committed to memory. "When notes 
were iised, they were sometimes, as much as might be, 
concealed on a small shelf within the pulpit, for the 
people had a prejudice, almost & superstition, agaiuBt " the 
papers," and could not reconcile them witJi the action of 
the Holy Ghost in the preaching of the Gospel. Eeading, 
pure and simple, was very rare. Apart from the question 
of the merit of this or that form in the abstract, there was 
a traditional and almost universal idea of preaching as a 
kind of spiritual wrestling with a congregation ; and the 
better professors of tho art entered into it as athletes, and 
strove habitually and throughout to get a good " grip " of 
the hearer, as truly and as much as a Cumbrian wrestler 
struggles, with persistent and varied movement, to get a 
good grip of his antagonist. 

13. To give effect to ttiis idea, in preaching or in 
other speaking, the hearers must be regarded in some 
sense as one. All fear of the individual most be dis- 
carded. Bespect for the body may be maintained, and 
may be exhibited by pleading, by expostulating, by be- 
seeching ; but always with a reserve and under-thought 
of authority, ol a title to exhort, rebuke, convince. It is 
really the constitution of a direct and intimate personal 
relation, for the moment, between preacher and hearers, 
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irhich lies at the root of the matter ; auoh a relation aa 
establiaheB iteelf spontaneonaly between two persons, who 
are engaged in an earnest practical conversatios to decide 
whether some given thing shall or shall not be done ; and 
for this reason it is that we snggest that the mass of Hving 
humanity gathered in a congregation should be dealt with 
both as hnmas, and as one ; that, unless in exceptional 
junctures, the preacher might find a pathway of power, as 
the sin^r, the instrumentalist, or the actor does, in treating 
a crowd as an unity. 

14. "What has now been said ia said tentatively, and so 
to speak proTOCatiTely, not to offer the solution of a great 
problem, but at any rate to set others upon solving it. 
For a great problem it is : aoda solution is.required. The 
problem is how, in the £ace of the press, the tribune, the 
exchange, the club, the multiplied solicitations of modem 
life, to awaken in full the dormant powers of the pulpit, 
which, though it has lost its exclusiT'e privilegeB, has not 
in the least degree abated the grandeur of its function, 
and is as able as it ever was manfully to compete for, and 
largely to share in, the command of the human spirit, and 
of the life it rules. The Church cannot, indeed, do what 
she will, make her twenty thousand ministers produce 
good sermons at the rate (in the aggregate) of two millions 
a year. Bhe knows very well that, to be good preachers 
without book, they must be good theologians ; and that, 
with all the holy and watchful care they ate bound to 
exercise in all the parts of divine service, it is far more 
difficult for them, than for those who have no liturgy, to 
collect and concentrate themselves with full power upon 
the act of preaching. If the priests have the highest office 
to discharge, they must be content and glad to face the 
greatest difflcultieB: and some aid in the task, we are 
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confident, they may obtfun, both from a coreful study 
of the methods pureued in the Italian and in other 
foreign pnlpits; and more generally, and for all who 

have not the Continent within reach, by noticing and 
digesting the practice in our own country of non-Anglican, 
and certainly not least of Scottish Presbyterian, pulpits. 
On the feculty and habit of govemment, aa they are 
cherished in the same quarter, we have already said as 
mnch as onr limited space permits ; and the volumes before 
us, though they do not elaborately treat the points we 
hare been considering, ore full of passages which illustrate 
them : the spontaneous, inartificial thoughts of the earnest 
actor when he was off the stage. 

15. We pass to what is yet more closely personal to Dr. 
Macleod. Scottish Presbyterianiam, as a whole, has been, 
in history, singularly isolated from the thought and move- 
ment of the rest of the Christian world. It was, at any 
rate until lately, a system such as might eminently be 
called stark ; and the Itamework of theolopcal thonght, 
even down to forty years ago, had undergone little or no 
perceptible change since the days of Andrew Melvill. 
" Calvinism " in Scotland did not mean the profession of 
a school or party ; it meant Christianity, meant it without 
doubt or question ; and this too at a time when, to say 
nothing of Germany, the Calvinists of Switzerland, of 
Holland, and of France had for the most part passed into 
rationalism or something more. In the youth of Dr. 
Macleod himself (vol. ii, 71), we find one of the latest 
indications of this state of things, where he rectons on 
the need and advantage of " a sound Calvinistie theology." 
But he lived on; and he did not shut Ms ears to the 
strokes of the battering-ram on the walls of the house ; they 
quivered all around Mm ; and in Ms riper life, tMs man, 
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in no small degree a typical man for intelligent Scotland, 
honestly admits that he is out of harmony with the Con- 
fession of Faith concocted by the WeBtminster Assembly. 
So early, indeed, as in 1842, he ■writes to a dear Mend 
(i. 166): "There are maJiy points in theology, npon 
which 1 somehow think you are destined like myself to 
undergo a change." Indeed he was sorely put about; 
and perhaps it was only the elasticity and buoyancy of his 
cheerful spirit, which kept the conflicting elements in his 
mind irom coming to some sharp crisis. 

16. The Disruption of 1843, which set the Free Chnrch 
in separate action, occurred when he was not yet thirty-one. 
He refused to join the high-hearted hand who, in May of 
that year, marching out of the Hall of the General As- 
sembly, mai-ehed by that act out of kirk and school, glebe 
and teind, house and home ; and without doubt, in remain- 
ing where he was, he act«d solely as they did, on a sense of 
duty. But the iron necessity of the position compelled 
him io strain to its topmost bent the argument in favour 
of fixed Confessions of faith. For he was an "Establish- 
meataiian" from top to toe. He did not indeed stoop to 
Erastianism. The Church and the State, independent 
societies, had, in his view, made a treaty upon terms, and 
these terms were expressed in Confessions. Aecoi^ing 
to him, the capital offence of the Free Eirk lay in its 
declining to observe that, as its Confession had become 
law, it must be intei-preted like other laws, and by the 
same authority. So in his view the Veto Act of 1834, 
and the claim of spiritual independence, were capital 
ofiences, for they were breaches of faith, repudiations of 
a solemn treaty with the State. Of this theory ho was a 
leading champion ; and he defended it, as his manner was, 
with ail his heart, and mind, and soul, and strength. Yet 
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on the very queetion of Subscription, it soon appears that 
he came into imdeniaUe conflict with himself. In ii. 291, 
he desires to get free from it ; but in ii. 300, he docs not 
see how the Church, or any section of it, " can exist without 
a creed, expressed or admiiiistered in some form or other." 

17, There could not be a more cruel irony of fate than 
that the man, who had quite conscientiously assailed 

■the Ptee Kirk for dissolTing the allianca, should himself 
enthusiaatioally maintain it to the end along with the 
whole doctrine of State interpretation, and yet should 
take to interpreting the Confession of Faith for himself, 
and this is not in points few and doubtful, but with a 
latitude and boldness which amounts to a "root-and- 
branch" reformation of his " sound Calvinistic theology." 
The Confession taught most unequivocally, and perhaps 
crudely, the doctrine of the eternal punishment of the 
lost ; he seems to have sapped its very foundation (ii. 845, 
382). The Confession taught the redemption of a few ; 
he extended it to all, and he held (ii. 1 17-8) that Christ's 
Bufferings were not penal. The Confession disposed of 
men by irrespective decrees; he judged them by their 
works. The Confession set up the strictest Sabbata- 
rianism ; he demolished it. A tenth part of the deviationa 
and divergences of Dr. Uacleod, not from Christianity, 
but from Calvinism, would have sufficed to convict an 
unfortunate "Eitualist" or "Puseyite" of treason and 
dishonesty ; but ho died minister of the Barony, honoured 
by the Court, popular in society, respected by evesy class 
(for we have the testimony of a working man, " a' body 
likes the Doctor,'' vol. ii. 58), and what is more, in 
possession, by uncquiTooal and official marks, of the full 
confidence of his Church, 

18. He had indeed, at particolar times, been iu bad 
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odonr ; and perhaps had narrow eacapes from his alarmed 
co-religionists. At one period, daring the Sabbath contro- 
versy, he writes (ii. 190) : " I felt at first sontterlycut o£E 
from every Christiaii brother, that had a chimney-sweep 
given me his sooty hand, and smiled apon me with his 
black face, I would have welcomed his salnte, and blessed 
him." But partly they loved him, partly they could not 
afford to part with him. Partly too, perhaps, he atoned 
for his many and bold offences by an outspoken hatred of 
"Poseyism." He had a kindly feeling towards the English 
Church; bat Puseyiem, it seems, he could not abide. Such 
a hatred as this covers, and that in many qnart«rs, a mul- 
titude of sins. His sympathetie nature led him (ii. 267) to 
communicate in the Free Church, but he showed much dis- 
pleasure, and even some irritation, against it as " Preeby- 
teriui Pnseyism " (L260); and again (ii. S3), "Laudand 
the Covenanters were just the same men on different sides, 
except that what one called Church the oth^r called Kirk." 
We donbt whether he quite understood either of tiiem. 

19. A good deal, not of the man, hut of what is of 
lower quality in the man, comes out in 1839 (i. 136) : " I 
have a horror for Puseyism. I fear it is of more danger to 
religion than voluntaiyism." • He had but an imperfect 
appreciation, says Principal Shairp (i. 144), of Newman's 
sermons. Again,it BeemsthattheyenomoftheBystempene- 
trat«d even within the precinct of the Evangelical Alliance. 
Attending its conference in Paris (ii. 46), he had to make 
this entry: "Heard a Puseyite sermon; horrid trash." 

20. But, all this notwithstanding, wefind passages uttered 



* [Mj intention in the text iru to codtsj my regret that & man of 
Macleod's calibre ihould ngaid " Tolnntarf bm aa an evil comparabla 
to what ha deemed oorraptioD of doctriiu. — W. £. 0., 1878.} 
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or irritteiL by him which appear to convict him of nothing 
lesB than flat Fneeyism. USsay a man has been (morally) 
hanged, drawn, and quartered for leae of it. He quoiks 
in favour of an education beyond the grave the interpie- 
tation placed by "the early Church" on the preaching 
"to the spirits that are in prison" (ii. 343). He thought 
it right, Mid not wrong, to utter to God a devout aspira- 
tion for the peace and rest of a departed spirit (ii. 113). 
Nay, lie even wrote (i, 286), "The Hying Church is more 
than the dead Bible, for it is the Bible and something 
more." And he complained {ii. 128), " we ignore siiteen 
centuries almost." Can " Fuseyism " beat this? 

21. Apart from cavU, and even from careful scrutiny of 
expressious, the truth seems to be that the mind of Br. 
Maeleod was in a high and true sense catholic. But he 
bad not the foundation of a solid training, on which to 
rear bis theology ; and consequently he had not full- 
possession of the grounds of dogma ; while the particular 
scheme of it, which bad been taught him in his youth, 
wholly failed to give satisfaction to bis riper mind. 
Accordingly he lay open, within certain limits, to the 
attacks and wiles of the rationalieing spirit, and to a 
certain extent tampered with its commonplaces. But he 
could reject them upon occasion; he never was in bia 
heart a rationalist, either as to the practical development 
of reli^OB, or even as to the dogmatic principle. In 
proof of this proposition, let us take the following 
emphatic passage from his journal in 1870 (ii. 371) : — 

"I have been aatoundod by a moat influentUt member of the 
Church saying to me : ' What is it to lae whether Christ worked 
miracles, or rosa from the dead ? We have got the right idea of 
God through Him. It is enoagh ; that can never perish I ' And 
{bis troth is like a flower, which has grown fiiom a dnugbiU ot ]iei 
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and mythel Good Lord, delirer me fiom BQcli ooncliuionBt It 
the battla baa come, lot it ; but before God I iiill fight it with thosa 
odIj, be tliej fen or many, who believe in a riaen, liTing Bavioui. 
nia revelaUon of the mQueuoe of mufoce ciitioiam has thrown me 
bttck immensely upon all who hold fast by nn objeotWe revelBtion.^ 

22. Independently of the general direction of his mind, 
there was in him a certain fluctuation, not of piety, but 
of opinion, which was immediately due to his lively 
emotional nature, and his lai^e and energetic sympathieB, 
With every form of thought capahle of ■wearing (for him) 
a favourable aspect he closed according to that aspect. 
Hence an intellectual, not a moral, inconstancy : and 
estimates almost contradictory, within brief periods, of 
the state and prospects of his Church, and of its rivals. 
Even voluntaryism, 'which once stood next to Fuaeyism 
in the scale of deadly sins, must have, woni oS some of its 
Jmteful features in his view ; for !n 1S71 he says (ii. 350), 
" I do not fear Diaestablishment." 

23. The consequence of aU this is that we are to seek in 
the life and words of Macleod rather for moral, religious, 
and practical, than for intellectual and scientific lessons. 
Though his bark was driven out to sea over the abysses 
of speculation, he wanted either the powers, or the 
apparatus, to sound them. His intellect availed to raise 
questions, not to answer them ; but his large heart and 
fine character neutralised the dangers which to a man of 
lower turn, and less of true heavenward bent, might have 
been very formidable. 

24. Ho carried on from first to last, in his journals, the 
work of religious introspection. Repeated ho often, it 
almost offers to readers the appearance of routine ; and, 
on this account, perhaps many of the passages might have 
been spared, for they are in genercd elementary as to 
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their character and range. They do not reeemble the 
systematic work of those who go on digging, deeper and 
deeper, by a continuouH process, into the profonnd 
myBteriee of the human heart. The impraiona and violent 
demands of external duty prevented hun £rom aohieTiug 
what, in a more tranquil sphere, he might probably have 
acoompHsbedwithamoreexeroisedandcoUect«dBpirit. He 
w^ well aware, too, of his own difficnltiea of tempera- 
ment in this respect, and has recorded them (ii. 76) : 
"The outer world of persons and things I always 
relished so intensely, that I required an extra effort to 
keep to quiet reading and prayer." £ut they did not pre- 
clude him &om recording, with great force and freshness, 
abundant monifestationa of an ingenHoos understanding, 
and a devoted self-renouncing spirit. For example 
(ii. 317), in 1870:— 

" Qod knows me better than I knoir mjrself. He knows my 
gifla and powers, my feelings and my weakoeeses, vh&t I con do 
and not do. Bo I desire to be led. Mid not to lead ; to follow Him ; 
and I am qnile sure that He has thns enabled me lo do a gieat deal 
mote in wajs,whiotiBeem tome almost ana&te in Iife,inadTaDoliig 
His kingdom, than I contd have done in any other way : I am snce 
of that. Intellectually 1 am weak. In scbotarahip nothing. In a 
thouMnd things a baby. He knows this : and so He has led me, 
and greatty blessed me, who am nobody, to be of some use to my 
Chnrcb and fellow-men. How kind, how good, how oompaasimate, 
art Thou, O God I 

"Ob, my Father, keep me humble. Help ms to have Kquot 
towards my fellow-men, to recognise their seveial gifts as from 
Thee. Deliver me from the diaboU«al sins of malice, envy, or 
jealousy, and give me hearty joy in my brother's good, in his work, 
in his gifts and talents : and ma; I be truly glad in hia superforily 
to myself, if Thoa art gloriUed, Boot out all weak yanity, all 
devilish pride, all that is abhortent to the mind of Christ. God, 
hear my prayer. Grant me " 
seeing Thee as all iu all." 
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25. Again, he yraa too good and true a mm. to tcet; reli- 
gion by abundance of vorda. One of the fond and abuost 
idolising attachments of his life (and !t was distinguished 
for affectionate friendships) was bi Campbell of Bow, who 
■waa deposed, under the stem prescriptions of the West- 
minster Confession, for teaching what is termed universal 
redemption. Macleod preached his foueral sermon; and 
thus finely comments on his deathbed: "He spoke not 
much of religion when dying. His silent death was, like 
his life, an Amen to God's will." 

26. In most points, Macleod's deviations from the West- 
minster Confession were approximations to the belief of 
the Chnich of England. Most men will regard with an 
uudjscriminating satisfaction the relinqnishment of grim 
and dreary t«nets, which, when taken in their rigonr, 
seem to impair the grand moral base of the Divine 
character. The rather judaical Sabbatarianism of Scot- 
land, like the Calvinistic formulte, was simply a form of 
Protestaat tradition, founded neither in the word of God 
nor in the general consent of Christendom. Still, we 
must plead guilty to regarding with very mixed emotions 
the crumbling away of these conventional theologies. It 
was plain that such an end mast come ; but the question 
is, are they ready for it, and then, what is to come next ? 
When a great void was made in the religions system of 
Scotland by utterly sweeping away the Divine office of 
the historic Church, the gap was filled up by broader as 
well as more rigid conceptions of the corporeal perfection 
(so to speak) and absolute authority of the Scriptures of 
the Old as well as the New Testament. The jadaizing 
tendency, but too evident in the Covenanters and Puritans, 
had at least this advantage, that they fell back upon a 
code; and that they were enabled to give to their 
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religioiiB system a completeness and detail, which had in. 
other days been sought in the historical developments of 
the Christian society. We have some fear lest it should 
be found that, when the wood, hay, straw, and stubble 
are swept away, they may be found to have departed 
without leaving any firmer or other substitute behind 
them. For any system, civil or religious, to come to a 
breach with its traditions is a great, oven though not 
always the greatest calamity ; and remembering what 
in other countries has become of Calvsniem after once 
it has put to sea, we feel some anxiety to know what 
will be its fate in Scotland, and who will be its eventual 

27. fie this as it may, Pr. Uacleod had always the 
courage of his opinions ; and he waa prepared to lace the 
contingencies of the future by frankly coating the Church 
Establishment of Scotland npon the tide of popular senti- 
ment. But without making the smallest deduction &om 
the reqiect and admiration due to his memory, we doubt 
whether the course upon which he helped to embark that 
body was a safe one. On this subject he was without 
doubt eminentiy consistent. In 1843 he foretold that 
patronage mnst be given up to save the Church ; and in 
1871 he gave his weighty conntenance to the movement, 
which terminated in the Act of 1874 for its abolition. 
Sut perhaps he was more consistent, than wise. The 
Established Church of Scotland is in a decided minority of 
the population. It claims 42 per cent., a little over two- 
fifths of the whole ; it is allowed to have 36 per cent., 
somewhat beyond one-third. Let us take it nearly at its 
own estimate, and suppose it has a full two-fifths. Is it, 
then, ao easy to justify in argument the position of an 
establishment of religion for a minority of the population. 
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as to make it pmdent for such a body to sasume, agajnat 
a clear nonconfoiming majority, wliat has to them the 
aspect of an aggressive attitude ? In the view of that 
majority, the Patronage Act of 1874, which gave the 
appointment of Established ministers to the people of their 
conuniinion, was an attempt to bid and buy back piece- 
meal within the walla those who had been ejected whole- 
sale. It was resented accordingly ; and, by means of that 
Act, the coatroverBy of Disestablishment, which had been 
almost wholly asleep beyond the Tweed, has been roiised 
to an activity, and forced into a prominence, which may 
make it the leading Scottish question at the next general 
election, and which is not without possible moment or 
meaning, to a limited extent, even for England. Of 
Scottish Episcopalianism we shall here say nothing, 
except that it is, in nearly every diocese, harmonious and 
moderately progressive ; and that Dr. Hacleod regarded 
it (ii. 64) as a somewhat formidable antagonist.. He 
even thought (i. 153) that "an episcopal era is near for 
Scotland's ecclesiastical history ; " and reckoned the 
adoption of several among its principles and nsages as 
a main part (ii. 322) of the apparatus necessary in order 
to enable the Kirk to grapple successfully with its 
future. la ecclesiastical policy we cannot resist the 
impression that he was, without knowing it, somewhat of 
a Eupcrt. 

28. But in estimating a life and character, the question 
rarely tarns on the correctness of this or that opinion held. 
Least of all could it so turn in the case of Macleod. For 
there are few men in whom emotion more conspicuoiisly 
towered above more opinion, and conduct above both. Brave 
and tender, manful and simple, profoundly susceptible of 
enjoyment, but never preferring it to duty ; overflowing 
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with love, yet alwaj^ chivalrous for truth; full of 
power, full of lahour, full of honour, he has died, and has 
bequeathed to us for a study, which we hope will reach 
far beyond the bounds of his connpunion and denomina- 
tion, the portrait of a great orator and pastor, and a tme 
and noble-hearted man. 
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